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THE MULTIPLE ATTITUDE TEST: A DIAGNOSTIC DEVICE 


WALTER TOMAN 
Brandeis University 


His paper describes the Multiple Atti- 

tude Test which was originally con- 

structed and standardized by the author 
in 1949. In terms of information theory (1, 2) 
this test seems to provide a relatively large 
amount of information about a person with 
little error. Its administration requires little 
effort from either tester or subject (S$). More- 
over, little effort is required to construct the 
test, and this fact permits the ad hoc develop 
ment of measures of various specific attitudes 
in specific groups of Ss. 

Although in what follows, a particular form 
of the Multiple Attitude Test is the subject of 
discussion, I would like to accent the formal 
aspects of the test method. The particular test 
which the author has devised will serve as a 
kind of reference model. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 


The Multiple Attitude Test consists of 72 


items, each of which is printed on a separate 
card in German. Twelve of these items are 
included merely to help conceal the nature of 
the test. The remaining 60 are designed to 
assess a person’s attitudes toward 12 different 
categories or realms of life. These 12 categories, 
or realms, which were arbitrarily selected 
because of their particular clinical importance, 
are as follows: 1, parents, 2, siblings, 3, prefer- 
ence for mother or father 4, preference for 
brother or sister, 5, “male” or “female” 
prejudice, 6, children, 7, superiors, 8, equals or 
peers, 9, tolerance with respect to religion, 10, 
political tolerance, 11, racial tolerance, 12, 
rich people. 

Each of these 12 categories are assessed by 
means of five statements. For instance, attitude 
toward parents is assessed by the following five 
statements (translated) which are arranged 
from positive to negative: 

1. Of all people only parents can be truly 
loved. 

2. In many respects parents always remain 
lovable. 

3. Parents can be loved even though it is not 
easy. 

4. It is difficult to get along with parents. 


5. Quite often parents are a real burden. 

Each statement was printed on a separate 
card. The 12 statements employed to disguise 
the test concerned drinking, relatives and 
friends, school, and people in general. There 
were three concerning each of these categories. 
On the back of each of the 60 test-cards were 
two figures: one indicating the category 1-12, 
the other indicating the point on the scale, 1 to 
5, to be used in scoring. 

Before administration of the test, the 72 
cards were thoroughly shuffled. 

Administration involved three steps, each 
defined by a separate instruction to the S. 
First, S is asked to “go quickly through the 
cards and make a separate pile of those con- 
taining statements with which you agree. Leave 
the others out.” 

Second, S is asked: “‘Now take these state- 
ments with which you agree, and select those 
with which you agree completely, those with 
which you agree 100 per cent.” 

After this is done, comes the third step. Here 
the instruction is; “Now take these cards you 
left out the first time and select from among 
them those with which you completely dis- 
agree, those you disagree with 100 per cent.” 

By these three instructions the Ss accom- 
plished a rating of the statements they had 
selected on a scale “‘agree—completely agree— 
completely disagree.’’ Whether this trichotomy 
should be called a scale (a scale concept of the 
subject) or not, is not too important. The 
important thing is rather that we do get more 
of a specification than we would merely by 
gathering agree—disagree comments in one 
run. Besides, it is probably easier than any- 
thing else to make judgments or choices of 
“agree” in one run, of “completely agree” in 
another, and of “‘completely disagree” in the 
third. 

It has been found convenient to represent 
each realm tested by three vertical five-point 
lines (the proper scales) and to use different 
dots for the two positive choices (agree and 
completely agree) on one hand, and the nega- 
tive choice (completely disagree) on the other. 
In our example cf “relations to parents” a 
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first choice (agree) of the upper three state- 
ments in the scale, a second choice (completely 
agree) of only the middle one, and a negative 
choice (completely disagree) of the bottom 
statement would be plotted like A in Fig. 1, 
and this would mean: 


1. Of all people only 
parents can be truly 
loved 
In many 


agree 


respec ts 
parents always re 
main lovable 
Parents can be loved 
even though it is not 
easy 

It is difficult to get 
along with parents 
Quite often parents 
are a real burden 


completely 
agree 


agree 


completely 
disagree 


For each realm three such scales are pre- 
pared to take the plottings. Twelve such sets 
of three five-point scales made up the test. It 
will be remembered that the cards with the 
statements to be chosen and the numbers of the 
realm and of the point on the scale on back 
were given to S in e thoroughly shuffled order. 
Interpretations of any single realm, i.e., of any 
single set of three five-point scales have been 
called dynamic interpretations. I shall illus- 
trate and discuss below what this term refers 
to. 

IttusrRativE Uses ror Dynamic PATTERNS 

The pattern of responses represented above 
and plotted in Fig. 1, A, is only one out of 
1,024 (four to the power five) possible pat- 
terns. The S indicates a medium, good, and 
very good relation to parents by his first choice 
(“agree’’; entries on first vertical line in Fig. 
1, A), a medium relation to parents in his 
second choice (“completely agree”; entries on 
the second vertical line in Fig. 1, A), and a re- 
jection of a very bad relation to parents in his 
third choice (“completely disagree”; entries 
on third vertical line in Fig. 1, A). A gross 
clinical interpretation of this would be: “good 
relation to parents.” 

Now, suppose he had responded as on Fig. 
1, F, instead. What would that mean in clinical 
terms? A good relation to parents. What is the 
difference from A? More spread in the first 
choice. The 5S, in his first choice, ranges all the 
way from a very good to a poor relation to 
parents. And suppose he had responded as in 
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Fig. 1, G, H, or K. These response patterns 
would also indicate a good relation to parents. 
In G, however, only a very good and good 
relation to parents is indicated in both positive 
choices (“agree” and “completely agree’), 
and a rejection of a poor and very poor relation 
to parents is indicated in the negative choice 
(“completely disagree’’). In H a very good and 
good relation is indicated in the first choice, 
a good one in the second choice, and a rejection 
of a very poor relation in the negative choice. 
In K, finally, the positive choices are the same 
as in H, but the negative choice does not only 
indicate a rejection of a very poor, but also of a 
poor and even of a medium relation to parents. 
Apparently, A, F, G, H, and K all mean good 
relation to parents, and yet they stand for 
distinctly different things. Before we go into 
that, however, we have to do a little reasoning. 
This reasoning was the venture or, if you like, 
the hypothesis behind the multiple attitude 
test, and in order to see what it is worth, 
reliability and validity were tested in various 
ways before it was put to clinical use. I shall 
talk about that later. Let me anticipate only 
that reliability and validity turned out to be 
high and thereby made the venture a success. 
We assume that “agree” is a more immedi- 
ate response than “completely agree” or 
“completely disagree.” ‘Completely agree” 
involves challenge and possible restriction of 
the “agree” responses. “Completely disagree” 
involves further restriction. The S can com- 
pletely disagree only with what he has not yet 
agreed to. Furthermore, “yes is easier than 
no,”’ a “like” of parents is easier to maintain in 
reality than a denial of a “dislike,” and en- 
dorsement of a statement indicating good 
relation to parents is “easier” than rejection 
of a statement indicating a poor relation to 
parents. Easier here means: involving fewer 
controlling forces, fewer defensive energies. 
Therefore, we may say: The “agree” 
responses give us the immediate, unchecked 
picture of a person’s attitudes. The “‘com- 
pletely agree” responses indicate the amount 
of withdrawal from the “agree” responses 
upon challenge. The “completely disagree” 
responses, finally, indicate how much “no” or 
“denial” or “reaction formation” there is in a 
given attitude. While the instruction for the 
second choice (“completely agree’’) tends to 
curb positive expressions to a greater or lesser 
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1. EicuTeen ILiustrrative Scorinc PATTERNS 


The vertical lines represent the three sortings; that on the left always represents the first sorting of statements 
with which S agrees; that in the middle the second sorting of statements with which S completely agrees; and 
that on the right the third sorting of statements with which S completely disagrees. The five marks on each line 
refer to a statement each, the top mark to the statement most extreme in one sense (¢.g., extremely good rela 
tion to parents), the bottom mark to the statement most extreme in the other sense (e.g., extremely poor relation 
to parents). The eighteen sets of three lines bearing the plottings do not refer in particular to any of the twelve 


realms or objects of the multiple attitude test. 


extent, depending on the individual’s inter- 
pretation of the instruction, but nevertheless 
calls for them, the instruction for the third 
choice (“completely disagree”) does not call 
for any. The third choice calls for denial only. 

With this in mind we can attempt to verbal- 
ize the differences between patterns A, F, G, H, 
and K. Compared to A, F spreads farther in 
the direction of a poor relation in its immediate 
responses and thereby shows a slightly poorer 
relation to parents than A, but upon control 
(second and third choice) becomes like A. 
Pattern G is indicative of a markedly better 
relation to parents than A, and furthermore 
of a more determined one, since the second 
choice is the same as the first one. In addition, 
S denies not only a very poor, but also a poor 


relation to parents, which makes the resulting 
or effective attitude even better. Pattern H 
is indicative of a better relation than A in the 
first choice as well as in the second choice, 
whereas the negative choices are the same. 
It indicates, however, not quite as good a 
relation as G. Pattern K, finally, is like H in its 
positive choices, but due to a rejection of a 
very poor, poor, and medium relation, the 
resultant or effective attitude is likely to be 
better. It may even match G, since what the 
second choice of the statement indicating a 
very good relation does in G, the rejection of 
even a merely medium relationship to parents 
may do in K. However, there is more “denial” 
or “reaction formation” in K, and this will 
make for a difference after all. 
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What is the “resultant or effective attitude,” 
a concept we have tacitly introduced? It is 
something like the mean or the compound 
of the forces effective in a given pattern. We 
could compute the means of the first and of the 
second choice (for A this would be 2 and 3 
respectively), the means of those two means 
(which would be 2.5) and thereby get some- 
thing like a “gravity point” of the response 
pattern. If we assume that negative choices 
confirm the postive choices on the other end 
of the scale, e.g., that rejection of a very poor 
relation to parents makes an endorsement of a 
good relation to parents even better, this 
gravity point can be assumed to be affected 
further by the negative choices. It can be 
pushed in the opposite direction. Thus the 
negative choice in A would tend to improve the 
relationship to parents from 2.5 to, say, 2.25 
{counting 0.25 for any one negative point), 
whereas absence of such a negative choice 
would leave it a 2.5. Patterns H and K have 
a mean of 1.5 in their first positive choice, of 
2 in their second choice, 1.75 would be the 
mean of those two means, and the negative 
choice of H would improve it to, say, 1.5, 
whereas the three negative choices of K would 
improve that measure to 1. Pattern G has a 
mean of 1.5 in the first and second choice, 
therefore, a general mean of 1.5, and this may 
be “pushed up” to 1 by the two negative 
points or choices. This way K and G amount 
to the same, as has been indicated before. 

I do not mean to suggest these computations 
as a serious device. As a matter of fact, in order 
to avoid them, the symbolic representation 
of response patterns as shown in Fig. 1 has 
been invented. These computations are 
intended, however, to illustrate what is meant 
by the ‘resultant or effective attitude.” The 
resultant or effective attitude is something 
like the point of gravity after the negative 
choices have pushed it into position. It is a 
sort of a score or, more precisely, one aspect of 
the pattern. 

We have so far dealt only with good relation 
to parents or, more generally speaking, with a 
preference for one of the two extremes of a 
given realm of attitude. Pattern L would have 
to be listed here, too. It shows a preference 
for the same extreme as the others or, te stay 
with our example, for a good relation to 
parents. The S, however, withdraws from both 
positive choices in his second choice, but 
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rejects the other extreme, that is, a very poor 
and a poor relation to parents. According to 
his positive choices his relation to parents is 
poorer than the one indicated by A, more timid 
(no item endorsed in second choice), but owing 
to the negative choices probably close to A in 
the resultant or effective attitude, even though 
this implies more of a reaction formation than 
in A. Pattern I shows a preference for the 
other extreme, in our example a poor relation 
to parents (a wider range in the first choice, 
but settling down on poor relation in the 
second), backed up further by a rejection of an 
extremely good relation. 

There are, however, other types of patterns 
than those showing preference for one extreme. 
Pattern B, C, E, M, and N all indicate a 
neutral attitude, a preference for a position in 
between the two extremes, but they are, of 
course, markedly different from each other. 
Applied to our example, B indicates a medium 
relation to parents that is confirmed in the 
second choice, C a medium relation that is not. 
Pattern E, on the other hand, indicates a good, 
medium, and poor relation to parents all of 
which are confirmed in the second choice; in 
other words, a medium relationship with a 
certain spread, indicating determination in 
that realm. At the same time, an extremely 
good and an extremely poor relation to parents 
are rejected. Considering that a rejection of an 
extremely good relation would make an 
endorsement of a poor relation to parents 
even poorer, and that a rejection of an ex- 
tremely poor relation would make an endorse- 
ment of a good relation even better, we can say: 
rejection of both extremes confirtas the neutral 
position. The negative choices tend to push the 
point of gravity in the opposite direction, and 
this amounts to a “compression” in the middle. 
The point of gravity, apparently at 3, is 
compressed by a weight of 0.25 (which is, as 
before, the assignment to any one negative 
point) on each side. 

Inspecting M and N will make this clearer. 
Pattern M is different from E in that S 
withdraws from good and poor relation to 
parents in his second choice. His negative 
choices, however, are the same as in E, Thus 
the subject responding like M is apparently 
less determined than the subject responding 
like E to hold more than just a neutral! position. 
Pattern N shows a neutral position which S 
does not confirm in his second choice, but he 
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rejects a very good and a very poor relation 
as well as even a good and a poor one. The S 
is extremely anxious te deny anything but a 
strictly neutra! relation, and afraid at the same 
time, even to confirm a medium relation upon 
challenge. His attitude is the utmost of a 
reaction formation. 

Before we go into a few types of patterns 
which can generally be subsumed under 
inconsistencies of responses, a word about 
another aspect of a pattern, namely, number 
of items that have been responded to at all. 
In pattern A four of the five items that con- 
stitute the realm have been responded to in one 
way or another. In pattern E and F all five 
items have been responded to. In pattern B, C, 
and D, on the other hand, only one item has 
been responded to. The extreme would be no 
response at all. Assuming that an individual 
is likely to respond more to something that is 
acute, of interest or of importance to him, than 
to something that is not, we may venture the 
assumption: number of items responded to 
one way or another indicates the manifest 
emotional significance of a given realm for a 
given S. Patterns A, E, and F, e.g., are indi- 
cators of great emotional significance, whereas 


B, C, D, or no response at all, would indicate 


little emotional significance, or emotional 
irrelevance, of the realm in question. Pattern 
D, for instance, indicates a very small concern 
about, say, relation to parents, although there 
is a weak preference for a good relation, since 
a very poor relation has been rejected. 

Patterns O, P, Q, and R are examples of 
apparent inconsistencies of responses. Applied 
to our example, pattern O indicates a very good 
and, at the same time, a poor and very poor 
relation to parents. Pattern P indicates a very 
good, a medium, and a poor relation together 
with a rejection of a good relation. Apparently, 
these are inconsistencies, unless we are dealing 
with ambivalence. On the other hand, if these 
two patterns do indicate ambivalence, the 
inconsistencies of responses correspond to 
inconsistencies in S and therefore are not 
really inconsistencies in the sense of errors. 
Pattern Q, if applied to our example, indicates 
a poor and very poor relation to parents, 
supported by a rejection of a medium and a 
good relation. Why, however, does S not 
reject a very good relation? Pattern R indicates 
a very poor relation to parents, supported by 
a rejection of a poor and medium relation. 
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Why, however, does S not reject a good and a 
very good relation? If this petering out of 
negative responses toward the end-point of the 
scale has any meaning other than that of an 
error, it ought to mean this: § fails, or is 
disinclined, to reject a very good relation to 
parents in Q, and a good and very good one 
in R. Hence there must be in him an under- 
current of a good relation to parents. There- 
fore, Q and R seem to indicate ambivalence, 
with one of its two contradictory tendencies 
clearly, though apparently incompletely, sup- 
pressed. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


The multiple attitude test was standardized 
with 100 Ss, 50 male and 50 female, ranging 
in age from 17 to 42, with a mean age of 22. 
Validity 

The validity of each individual record was 
tested in all 12 realms by intensive interviews. 
These interviews were conducted by one out of 
a total of eight trained clinical psychologists 
who took turns, and were attended by at least 
four of them. The interviews concentrated on 
life history, family background, and areas 
covered by the attitude test. They lasted not 
less than half an hour and rarely more than an 
hour. The Ss were told that their interview 
would contribute to the standardization of the 
test they had taken one day to one week before, 
that frankness was important, and that 
everything they communicated would remain 
a professional secret. 

After the interview was over, each S was 
rated on all 12 realms as to preference for 
extremes or a neutral position, manifest 
emotional significance (great, small, unspeci- 
fied), amount of reaction formation involved 
(large, small, unspecified), possible ambiva- 
lence, and a few more variables which con- 
cerned the interview performance as a whole 
and will be discussed later. The rating was 
accomplished in group decisions. The inter- 
viewer and the attendants discussed the case 
until agreement or a majority vote was 
reached among them with respect to every 
single realm in question. After that the ratings 
were confronted with the test record, which 
none of the raters had yet seen. 

The validity criteria were the following: a 
preference for one extreme of an attitude 
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realm was considered confirmed if the “point 
of gravity” of the corresponding response 
pattern, that is the mean of the two means of 
the positive choices, was different from 3, the 
midpoint of the scale, and fell in the same 
direction. Thus, if a preference for a good 
relation to parents had been established on the 
basis of the interview, the mean of the two 
means had to be smaller than 3. A preference 
for a neutral position established on the basis 
of the interview had to be matched by a 
pattern whose “gravity point” was not less 
than 2.5 and not more than 3.5. Great manifest 
emotional significance of a realm for a given S 
as rated by the interviewers and his attendants 
had to be matched by a pattern in which 
four or all five items had been responded to 
one way or another, little manifest emotional 
significance, or emotional irrelevance, of a 
realm had to be matched by a pattern in which 
zero, one or two items had been responded to 
one way or another, and an unspecified 
emotional significance of a realm had to be 
matched by a pattern in which no more than 
four and no less than two items had been 


responded to one way or another. A large 
amount of reaction formation operating in a 
given realm for a given S as rated by the 


interviewer and his attendants had to be 
matched by a pattern with two, three, or four 
negative choices (as to be expected, there was 
no case of five negative choices in any pattern 
of any record), a small amount of reaction 
formation operating in a given realm had to 
be matched by one negative choice only, or 
none at all, and an unspecified amount of 
reaction formation by no more than two, and 
no less than one negative choice in that realm. 
Ambivalence, finally, had to be matched by 
patterns like O and P, or like Q and R (Fig. 1). 

Treating preference for extremes or a 
neutral position, manifest emotional signifi- 
cance, and amount of reaction formation 
involved simultaneously, discrepancies be- 
tween the test records and the ratings based 
on the interviews were found with only 6 of the 
100 Ss of the standard group. These dis- 
crepancies were restricted to only one of the 
twelve realms that constituted the multiple 
attitude test with four of them, to two of the 
twelve realms with one, and to three of the 
twelve realms with one, all according to the 
above criteria. The test records of 94 subjects 


coincided in every single realm with the 
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corresponding ratings based on the interview. 
Hence, 1,191 out of 1,200 dynamic interpreta- 
tions of response patterns were essentially 
correct. 

As to ambivalence, we encountered 16 
patterns of type O and 22 of type P among 
altogether 1,200 attitude patterns. They were 
fairly ‘randomly distributed over the 12 
realms. For all of them ambivalence was 
confirmed by the raiings based on the inter- 
view. Ambivalence was even confirmed in 
14 out of 19 cases of patterns like type P, but 
with the negative point in the gap omitted. 
Only 10 ratings of ambivalence based on the 
interview did not show in the test record. 
Furthermore, we found seven cases of type Q, 
and one of type R. In five of the seven Q-cases, 
as well as in the case of R, ambivalence was 
confirmed by the interview, whereas in two of 
the Q-cases, it was not. 

The interviewer and his attendants rated 
the Ss also on the following variables: freedom 
to express—inhibition to express (which will 
be referred to as extraversion—introversion), 
general determination—general timidity, over- 
all aggressiveness, and over-all defensiveness. 
It was found that, out of 25 Ss rated as extra- 
verted, 19 had chosen 30 or more items in the 
first positive choice (out of a possible 60), 
whereas only one S rated as introverted had 
chosen that many. Similarly, out of 20 Ss 
rated as introverted, 14 had chosen 20 items or 
less in the first choice, whereas again only one 
S rated as extraverted had chosen that few. 
Furthermore, it was found that 12 Ss rated as 
clearly determined and self-assured had an 
average of 26.2, 20.2, 14.7 responses in their 
first, second and third (negative) choice 
respectively. In contrast to that, 10 Ss rated 
as uncertain and timid had an average of 23.4, 
14, 13.8 responses. The determined Ss with- 
drew by 6 responses in their second choice, 
the uncertain and timid ones by 9.4 responses 
in the average. Finally it was found that the 
16 Ss judged to be generally aggressive had an 
average of 26.4, 17.8, 18.3 responses in their 
first, second, and third choices respectively. 
Six of them had been judged as turning, or 
trying to turn, their aggression against them- 
selves. Their averages were 22.5, 15.7, 17.8. 
Over-all defensiveness showed no such trend 
of its own. Among the 10 Ss rated to be 
markedly defensive, 4 had also been rated as 
introverted as well as uncertain and timid, 
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4 as introverted only, and 2 as aggressive, with 
a tendency to turn aggression against them- 
selves. It should also be mentioned that, 
presumably due to its complexity, this variable 
was considered by the raters the most difficult 
and problematic one to assess. 

The genera! norms for number of responses 
were 25 in the first choice (with a probable 
error ranging from 21 to 29 inclusively), 17 
in the second choice (PE 12 to 22 inclusively), 
and 14 in the negative choice (PE 10 to 18 
inclusively). It will be remembered that the 
test consisted of 60 items to be responded to 
one way or another, whereas the 12 distraction 
items were not scored at all. 


Reliability 

Reliability was tested by retesting 20 male 
and 13 female Ss taken from the standard 
group 6 to 16 days after the original testing. 
The other Ss were no longer available. The 
criteria were the same as for validity. Treating 
preference for extremes or a neutral position, 
emotional significance, and amount of reaction 
formation involved simultaneously, discrep- 
ancies between test and retest were found in 
one attitude realm with five Ss, in two realms 
with two, and in four realms with one. For 25 
Ss, test and retest agreed in every single 
realm. This means that only 13 out of 396 
response patterns of the retest were indicating 
something different from those of the original 
test. With respect to ambivalence, reliability 
was not quite as good, at least at first glance. 
Out of altogether 12 patterns indicating 
ambivalence, only 6 recurred in the retest, and 
2 patterns of ambivalence showed up in the 
retest that had not appeared in the original 
test. Allowing for an interpretation of ambiv- 
alence also, when the negative point between 
two positive choices (as in pattern P) was 
missing, or when there was a gap only in the 
second choice, but not in the first one (e.g., a 
very good, good, and medium relation to 
parents had been endorsed in the first choice, 
but a very good and a medium relationship 
only in the second choice), we found that 
three more of the 12 patterns of ambivalence 
reappeared in the retest, and one of the 2 
ambivalence patterns that appeared in the 
retest only had a predecessor in the original 
test. Therefore, with a little more leniency, we 
may say that out of altogether 14 patterns of 
ambivalence 10 appeared in both test and 
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retest. Considering the trend of clear ambiv- 
alance patterns to become fewer in the retest 
anyway, and the trend of manifest ambivalence 
in general to become more latent with most 
people as time passes by, the reliability of the 
ambivalence patterns looks satisfactory too. 

Furthermore, it was found that the number 
of items chosen for the first positive choice in 
test and retest showed a correlation of +-.78, 
the numbers of items chosen for the second 
positive choice correlated + .90, and those for 
the negative choice +.81. 

In addition to the validity and reliability 
tests reported, less rigorous and less well- 
controlled validity tests have been carried 
out in clinical settings with more than 400 
Ss, and retests have been given to at least 50 
Ss, all of which seemed to confirm the findings 
and interpretations that I have presented. 
Among these additional validity tests were 
interpretations of the response patterns to the 
subjects themselves. This was done with 20 
subjects and, consequentiy, with 240 response 
patterns, of which only ten failed to reach the 
Ss’ full acceptance. With 18 other Ss a self- 
rating was performed by means of a question- 
naire. They had to indicate for all twelve 
realms, whether, say, their relation to parents 
was very good, good, medium, poor, very 
poor, and to which position, if at all, it might 
change. Using the above mentioned criteria of 
preference for one of the extremes or a neutral 
position, not a single discrepancy was found 
between the self-rating and the response 
pattern. 


DISCUSSION 


It is hoped that the validity and reliability 
reported support the statement made in the 
beginning that the test seems to provide a 
relatively large amount of information about a 
person with little error. It was furthermore 
maintained that little effort is required from 
tester and S. In support of this, it should be 


mentioned that administration of the test 
takes about 10 minutes, and scoring only a few 
more minutes, particularly since it can begin 
while S is still taking the test, ie., doing his 
third sorting (completely disagree). Dynamic 
interpretation of the response patterns requires 
some experience. The author found, however, 
that after a few hours of contact with such 
patterns, students begin to “read” the patterns 
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without having to reason explicitly or verbalize 
stepwise. 

Finally, it was maintained that little effort 
is required to construct the test. This needs 
more elaborate comments. Our scales were 
constructed by the Thurstone method with 
14 clinically experienced raters who had to 
repeat their ratings twice at different times. 
The scales received were checked with 62 Ss 
who were given the test in a group form. The 
approximately normal distribution of choices 
over the scale was considered one condition to 
be reached. The other one was approval! of the 
final scales by the same 14 raters after apprais- 
ing their “homogeneity” or, to use an estab- 
lished term, unidimensionality. All this does 
not look like little effort of test construction. 
It may be said, however, that these final 
scales differed little from the scales the author 
had set up intuitively and used for the first 
trials with the test. The test seems to work as 
described and the dynamic interpretations 
seem to be just as valid, if it consists of “ra- 
tionally” constructed scales such as: parents 
are extremely pleasant—parents are pleasant— 
parents are partly pleasant, partly unpleasant 

parents are unpleasant—parents are ex- 


tremely unpleasant. In fact, most of the scales 
in the test developed empirically into almost 
such a form. 

Hence we may derive that we can set up 
any multiple attitude test examining any 


realms wanted—the author recommends taking 
no less than six, and to use a few “jokers,” so 
that the structure of the test will be somewhat 
concealed; shuffling of the statements will do 
the rest of obscuring the test for the subject— 
as long as we build, with some common sense, 
scales for each realm consisting of five state- 
ments that are separated by gross differences 
in intensity, and as long as we have the Ss 
manipulate the statements in three sortings 
as described. Such tests can easily be set up 
ad hoc for any purpose, and it looks as if 
error could not easily invalidate the informa- 
tion secured. 

I have pointed out in the beginning that S, 
in effect, rates the statements of the test by 
the scale “ayree—completely agree—com- 
pletely disagree.” The question may be raised: 
Is the individual’s concept of this scale com- 
parable? Do different individuals mean the 
same, when they say “agree,” “completely 
agree,” and “completely disagree”? Well, as 
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far as they do not, we get scores that will tell 
us. The number of “agree’’ responses tells us 
what the subject means by “agree,”’ and so do 
the numbers of “completely agree” and “‘com- 
pletely disagree” responses. In fact, certain 
aspects of our dynamic interpretations such as, 
e.g., manifest emotional significance of a realm 
of attitude, may have to be viewed in relation 
to those scores. Thus, if three items of a given 
realm have been responded to one way or 
another, we would infer medium or unspecified 
emotional significance of that realm. If, 
however, S gave only twelve positive re- 
sponses and, say, three negative responses 
altogether, three responses in one realm may 
suffice to indicate great emotional! significance 
of that realm. 


SUMMARY 


The formal aspects of the Multiple Attitude 
Test comprising 12 different realms or objects 
by means of scales of five items each have been 
presented. The test purports to provide a 
relatively large amount of information, com- 
bined with little effort to construct and to 
administer it, and with a small amount of 
error. 

The items are printed on cards, and the 
cards are well-shuffled before the S begins to 
sort out the ones he agrees with (first step). 
From the cards so selected the S sorts out the 
ones he agrees with completely, 100 per cent 
(second step), and then, from the ones omitted 
in the first choice, those he disagrees with 
completely, 100 per cent (third step). The 
chosen cards are transcribed to (plotted on) a 
test sheet with three vertical five-point lines 
for each realm (corresponding to the three 
steps) which then allows for a dynamic 
interpretation of the twelve attitudes. 

The nature of this dynamic interpretation 
has been discussed. Its reliability and validity 
as well as some theoretical considerations have 
been reported. 
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A NOTE ON ADJUSTMENT AS ACHIEVEMENT' 


KENNETH R. HAMMOND 
University of Colorado 


PERSISTENT difficulty which faces 

both research workers and therapists 

in the field of clinical psychology 
lies in the definition of such terms as abnormal- 
ity, normality, sick, well, maladjusted, dis- 
turbed, etc. No one has been able to relate 
satisfactorily these concepts to other psycho- 
logical concepts in a theoretical system. Nor 
has any one been able to specify empirical 
referents for these concepts in a satisfactory 
way except in the most extreme instances. 
Yet this matter cannot be dismissed as purely 
a semantic one, nor can it be dismissed as 
outmoded. Lack of theoretical meaning for 
these words restricts communication among 
psychotherapists in their work. Lack of 
empirical meaning restricts research workers 
attempting to understand the functional 
relationships involved in becoming “sick” and 
becoming “‘well.”” The purpose of this paper 
is to suggest a concept which may prove to 
have value in a theoretical sense, and to 
illustrate some empirical derivatives of the 
concept. 


Tue Concept or ACHIEVEMENT 


We have chosen Brunswik’s concept of 
achievement as a concept which has meaning in 
a fairly broad systematic sense (1). Brunswik 
defines achievement as ‘“‘a generic term for the 
relationships better than chance existing 
between, and due to, an organism and variables 
in its physical environment” (1, p. 255). 
Achievement may be considered with respect 
to distal stimulus variables (e.g., achieving 
the real object in perception) or with respect to 
the results of behavior (e.g., attaining a certain 
goal). In discussing this point, Brunswik 
says: 

Survival and its sub-units, which may be defined as the 
establishment of stable interrelationships with the en- 
vironment, are possible only if the organism is able to 
establish compensatory balance in the face of compara 
tive chaos within the physical environment (1, p. 257). 
... For [getting at] general adjustment this would 


mean a randomization of tasks, a sampling of tests 
carefully drawn from the universe of the requirements a 





! This study was supported in part by a grant from 
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AND 
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University of Illinois 
person happens to face in his commerce with the physi- 


cal or social environment, as the defining class (1, 
p. 263). 


Brunswik later made the significance of this 
sort of methodology explicit for the clinician: 


If such a program were carried out on a variety of 
functional topics, a subject (or patient) would then be 
described in his relationship to the world by a set of 
correlation coefficients (or other measures achieving the 
same end.) That is to say, he would be psychologically 
characterized “in terms of objects” he is capable of 
attaining rather than just in terms of his responses, 
or in terms of relatively short-range achievements under 
specific conditions as in the classical experiment and 
test. His psychological portrait would thus emerge in 
terms of the stabilized, generalized object-relationships 
established and maintained by him cognitively or in 
overt behavior, up to and including such wide-spanning 
covert distal adjustment features as say, “social 
perceptual alertness and differentiation” vs. “social 
blindness.” ... From the coefficients describing these 
relationships one would, of course, not be able to predict 
correctness of orientation in the environment with 
certainty for any particular instance. But they defi- 
nitely would give an over-all relative frequency (“proba- 
bility”) of adequate contact with vitally relevant vari- 
ables, which may be a much more relevant type of 
information than certainty with respect to relatively 
insignificant instances or details. (3, p. 36.) 


But how is the experimental! attack to be 
designed? In one of Brunswik’s studies (2), the 
subject’s estimation of the size of physical 
objects was correlated with object size as 
measured by a physical scale. It is a good 
illustration of the quantification of perceptual 
achievement, but the referent of the perceptual 
act was the physical scale. Consequently, no 
difficulty arose concerning the size of the 
object that the subject was trying to achieve. 
However, when a subject attempts to estimate 
“correctly” the “wide-spanning covert distal 
adjustment features... of... social alertness 
and differentiation,” what referent, what 
“true”’ value, is available to the experimenter? 

Every consideration of this question de- 
mands a recognition of the existence of many 
frames of reference from which a true value 
may be derived. “Adjustment” or “abnormal- 
ity” obviously is currently estimated by the 
application of a number of varied types of 
instruments or reference systems. However, 
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one stctement can be made with confidence: 
the degree of abnormality of any patient is always 
ultimately measured with reference lo some 
observer. A person may be judged abnormal 
by his wife or child, by business associates, or 
by any other human observer with whom he 
is in contact. More systematically, in our 
culture we may say that there are two general 
reference systems used for evaluation. These 
we will call the “community person” (4) and 
the “community instrument.” The community 
person may be described as a composite 
observer endowed with the average judgmental] 
standards of his immediate cultural situation. 
The community instrument may be described 
as the composite of any professional group 
which by custom or law has been delegated the 
specific function of making judgments of 
abnormality and acting upon them. Since it is 
obvious that the judgments of these two classes 
of observers are far from perfectly correlated, 
a choice of the most appropriate standard 
against which to measure achievement must 
be made. For purposes of this discussion we 
have chosen the community instrument be- 
cause of his immediate professional concerns 
with making decisions about abnormality. 

A job analysis of the clinician-patient work- 
ing relationship shows that the clinica: worker’s 
operations are aimed at the assessment of 
two types of achievement. The first aim con- 
cerns the evaluation of the patient’s achievement 
of relatively stable reference points. For this 
evaluation various devices having objective 
referents may be used, such as asking the 
patients about dates, historical persons, 
spatial locations, arithmetical computations, 
etc. Analysis of achievement in these instances 
is relatively uncomplicated, and criteria for 
correctness have long been available. Un- 
fortunately, the factors of behavior which can 
be thus evaluated are, for the most part, 
trivial, or at best of secondary importance in 
ihe over-all evaluation of the patient. 

The second aim concerns the evaluation of the 
patient's achievement of personal and social 
realities. This evaluation is of a far higher 
order of difficulty, and calls for the peculiar 
properties of the clinician as a social instru- 
ment.* In his judgments of socially referred 


* This point has been stressed frequently by psychia- 
trists in their attempts to define their role with reference 
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behavior he must place the observed behavior 
(and history) of the patient against a particu- 
lar frame of reference, the clinician’s concep- 
tion of society’s thresholds of tolerance of 
deviant behavior. To be considered within the 
bounds of “normality” the patient must 
achieve in some measure an interpretation of 
social reality acceptable to the clinician. 
Following Brunswik, the degree to which the 
patient achieves the “true measure” of the 
clinician may be expressed quantitatively in 
terms of correlation coefficients or other 
appropriate indices. 

Therefore, having found an instrument 
which measures abnormality, as in fact the 
clinician in our society does, it now becomes 
possible to secure a quantitative estimate of 
the degree of abnormality by using the clin- 
ician as a standard. We may then ascertain 
the degree to which the patient achieves the 
reality which is represented by the clinician’s 
frame of reference. We then have a workable 
system for measurement. 

Probably, the most immediate objection 
which could be raised against such a proposal 
is that of doubting the validity of the clinician 
as a standard of social reality. It must be 
confessed that no one knows how valid the 
judgments of the clinician are, but the same 
may be said of the validity of the community 
person. But the quest for “true validity” 
seems fruitless. Our society has legally en- 
dowed the psychiatrist (and is in the process, 
more or less reluctantly, of endowing the 
clinical psychologist) with the responsibility 
for serving as a standard for the judgment of 
social reality, and has implemented that re- 
sponsibility with the powers of commitment 
and radical therapy. A determination of the 
“true validity” of the clinician as a social 
standard appears experimentally impossible. 
It should be noted, however, that this does 
not prohibit us from attempting to measure 
the degree to which the psychiatrist achieves 
the standards of other groups, as, for example, 
the community person, religious groups, 
legal groups, other psychiatric or psychological 
groups, etc. Any of these measures is possible, 


to the role of the clinical psychologist. On the whole, 
it appears that they would limit the clinical psycholo- 
gist’s functions to evaluations of the first or “objective” 


type. 





ADJUSTMENT AS ACHIEVEMENT 


and hence it is possible to express ‘‘abnormal- 
ity” in terms of any referent should it be 
desirable to do so. 

An EXAMPLE 

If it is true that the psychiatrist is a com- 
munity instrument, then intuitively, psy- 
chiatrists practicing in a common institutional 
setting should show a higher agreement about 
the social world among themselves than any 
of the psychiatrists would show with their 
patients. 

Four second- and third-year psychiatric 
residents in a large neuropsychiatric service 
were asked to inspect the TAT picture series 
(omitting the three cards which did not include 
human figures) and to judge whether the 
individuals therein were (a) happy or unhappy, 
(6) friendly or unfriendly, (c) relaxed or tense 
and (d) smart or dull. Eight patients, diag- 
nosed by these residents as schizophrenic, 
who had received electroshock therapy, 
eight patients also diagnosed schizophrenic 
but who had not received shock therapy, and 
four third-year medical students were given 
the same task. (The medical students may be 
conceived of as the “community person.’’) 

Table 1 presents the mean tetrachoric 
correlations between these groups, each person 
of each group having been correlated with 
every other person in the study for the 44 
items in each of the four judgment categories. 
Although little confidence can be placed in the 
reliability of the differences between the mean 


TABLE 1* 
MEAN INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PSYCHIATRIC REsI- 
DENTS AND BETWEEN THE RESIDENTS AN” STU 
DENTS AND PATIENTS 


SS = ee 


Residents 


Relaxed 
tense 


Smart 


Happy Friendly- 
unfriendly dull 


unhappy 


Residents 66 56 51 .52 

Students .53 41 .35 50 

Treated pa- 51 31 26 49 
tients 

Untreated 31 34 36 39 
patients 


* The figures are to be interpreted as fcllows: The correlation 
coefficient .66 refers to the mean correlation among the resident 
psychiatrists on the variable Happy-unhappy. The correlation co- 
-fficient .53 refers to the mean correlation between the residents and 
medical students on the Happy-unhappy variable 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER AND ProporTION OF ITEMS ON Wuicn Eacu 
Group AcuIEveED UNANIMOUS AGREEMENT 

Unanimously 


agreed items oH = 876) 


Group 
. Psychiatrists 75 430 
. Students 63 .358 
3. Treated patients 68 586 
. Untreated patients 47 267 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF Irems ON Wuicn UNANI- 
MOUS AGREEMENT OF THE Groups COINCIDES WITH 
THE UNANIMOUS JUDGMENT OF THE PSYCHIATRISTS 





Items With Joint 
Unanimity with 
Residents 


Group p (N = 75) 


2. Students 34 
3. Treated patients 32 
4. Untreated patients 17 


453 
426 
.226 


intercorrelations, it is interesting to note that 
the patient’s correlation with the psychiatrists 
is, as predicted, lower than the intercorrelation 
among the psychiatrists, and lower than the 
correlation between the psychiatrists and the 
medical students. The degree of achievement 
of “over-all correctness” is what is to be 
expected in terms of society’s allocation of 
status to these individuals. 

Table 2 provides an indication of the interna] 
consistency of the four psychiatrists, the four 
medical students, and four each (randomly 
selected) of the treated and untreated patient 
groups respectively. The figures represent the 
number of items on which all four members of 
each group agreed perfectly among themselves 
for all four categories of judgment. It will be 
noted that (a) the psychiatrists have signif- 
icantly more unanimity in judgment than do 
the untreated patients, and (b) the treated 
patients are more consistent than are the 
untreated patients, but (c) that the medical 
students and the treated patients are but 
little less consistent than the psychiatrists. 
In our example, therefore, it could be said that 
the psychiatrists again showed themselves 
more uniform referents than the untreated 
patients. 

Table 3 represents a more literal application 
of the residents as a reference system. Using 
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the 75 items on which the psychiatrists 
agreed as an achievement criterion, the 
achievement of each of the other three groups 
was measured. Here we find that the untreated 
patients, evaluated from this standard, achieve 
significantly less than do the other groups. 

It should again be emphasized that the 
foregoing is not to be considered a definitive 
test of the utility of the construct of achieve- 
ment, but rather as an illustration of its 
susceptibility to test. It is apparent that sa 
complete test would use clinicians of longer 
experience in a common institutional setting, 
a community-person group selected by ade- 
quate sampling techniques from the type of 
population to which the psychiatrists, the 
patients, and their hospital are relevant, anda 
selection of test situations which more effec- 
tively meet the criteria of a representative 
ecology for the patients. Owing to the lack of 
prominence of the latter topic in psychological 
discussion, a few words of explication are 
given here. 


ECOLOGY AND SAMPLING 


The situational N equaled 17 (TAT pic- 
tures), while the objects actually judged 
equaled 44 persons in the 17 TAT cards. Thus 
the NV upon which the correlations were baser! 
equaled 44. Here is where tests of significance 
should be made, for we should like to know 
whether the psychiatrist and patient are 
significantly different in terms of the objects 
samples. (Psychological ecology is discussed 
fully by Brunswik, 1, 2, 3.) 

However, the logic of significance tests is 
based on sampling theory. What can we say 
about the population of social situations, the 
ecology, from which the TAT pictures were 
drawn? That is, to what ecology can we 
generalize? The answer to these questions is 
simply that we do not know how representative 
of “life’’ the TAT pictures are. Significance 
tests would have to be made on the assumption 
that the TAT samples some ecology, or popu- 
lation of situations. In fact, however, we do 
not know the ecology sampled. Generalization 
is therefore ruled out and we can say only that 
with respect to these picture-situations, the 
above differences wc-e obtained.’ 


* As an example of how fruitless generalization would 
be, through the selection of certain pictures from the 
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In order to meet this problem representative 
samples of situstions which people have to meet 
in their usual habitat are needed. The psychia- 
trist (or other reference system) should inter- 
pret these situations and then the subjects’ or 
patients’ achievement of the reference system’s 
interpretation may be ascertained. Roger 
Barker’s technique of studying the daily 
activities of children by having a psychologist 
follow a certain child and noting what the 
child does would provide excellent representa- 
tive samples of the behavior of children in their 
usual habitat. It may well be that Barker’s 
study will turn up points of higher and lower 
orientation value which may then be used as 
“critical situations.” In short, subject sampling 
does not appear to be as difficult a problem 
with respect to the techniques outlined above 
as situational sampling. 

It should also be pointed out that the tech- 
nique illustrated above might best be de- 
scribed as a means for measuring the degree of 
acculturation shown by an individual. Com- 
mon perceptions relating to social situations 
indicate acculturation. 

Nothing whatever is said here about the 
matter of “why” a given individual does or 
does not manage a given achievement of 
certain reference systems. Our point is merely 
to indicate how the terms adjusted, abnormal, 
etc., might be translated into a concept which 
has a more systematic theoretical context and 
to illustrate its empirical referents. Possibly 
the most we can claim is to have explicated a 
de facto process. 
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set, the intercorrelations among psychiatrists could be 
made to vary from coefficients of 0.00 to 1.00. Of 
course, the patients’ correlations with the psychiatrists 
would also change. Who is to say which is the “correct” 


coefficient? 





ON THE NATURE OF IDENTIFICATION! 


LIONEL M. LAZOWICK? 
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viduals behave more like their parents 

(particularly the same sexed parent) than 
other adults chosen at random. This behavior 
is learned, at least in part, and this type of 
learning is the social matrix from which the 
concept of identification was drawn. Descrip- 
tions of this term have been diverse (14, 27); 
they have also been entirely qualitative in 
nature, as have most scientific concepts in their 
early stages of development. A first task, then, 
is a formulation of the quantitative heuristic 
procedures we believe necessary to yield a 
deeper understanding of this phenomenon. 


y Is A generally accepted notion that indi- 


A MeEpDIATION THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION 


Identification usually implies a relationship 
between two persons: a subject and a model. 
Views on the nature of this relationship may 
be classified arbitrarily into three categories. 
The first represents those definitions which 
imply that the subject (S) behaves as if he and 
the model were one and the same person (9, 
27). We may label this category of definitions 
pseudo identity. A representative example is 
given by Cameron and Magaret (2, p. 60), “By 
identifying we mean reacting to the attributes 
of other persons, groups, objects and symbols 
as if these attributes were also one’s own.” 
Wasterman (30), however, insists that a dis- 
tinction be drawn between identification and a 
later possible process, that of putting one’s self 
as identical with another person in a period 
when “self” and “other” are already dis- 
criminated. 

A second category of definitions, which we 
may call imitation, is one in which most defini- 
tions fall (5, 6, 18). A sample is given by Sy- 
monds (27, p. 318), “... identification takes 
place when one person copies another person. 
In this sense it is practically synonymous with 

! This paper is based in part on a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the graduate school of the University of Illi- 
nois in 1953. A summary of these findings was pre- 
sented to the MPA convention in Columbus, Ohio, 
in April, 1954. The writer wiches to thank Drs. Charles 
Osgood, Robert Grice, J. McV. Hunt, and Kellog 
Wilson for their constructive criticism of the plans and 


presentation of this study. 
* Now at 536 W. Fedora Avenue, Fresno, California. 


imitation.” A distinction has been drawn be- 
tween identification and imitation on the 
grounds that identification refers to the action 
of the entire personality, while imitation is 
more restrictive in terms referring to isolated 
skills or acts {27); furthermore, identification 
usually presupposes an alteration of the ego 
after a pattern set by the model (4). With these 
statements a third category of definitions char- 
acterizing identification is introduced, change 
in personality structure. 

Freud (8) clearly outlines the nature of this 
change in a discussion of personality develop- 
ment. In essence he points out that at the point 
where the superego takes the place of the paren- 
tal function (introjection), identification is said 
to have occurred. It is the accomplished fact, 
not the process (introjection or learning), 
which is referred to as identification (13, 27). 
Mowrer (19, pp. 591-592) quotes Murry who 
gives an excellent example of superego forma- 
tion (identification) thzough some change in 
personality. Murry’s son, Jim, had just re- 
turned from the hospital after a bout with 
pneumonia and his father caught him out of 


bed. 


I said, “Come on now, Jim, if you do that again, 
I'll smack you; I don’t want you to get sick again.” 
I went downstairs and pretty soon feet were going 
along the corridor in just the same way. So I went out 
and cut a little switch from a bush in the yard. As I 
went upstairs, my Jim heard me coming and he headed 
for the bed. I gave him one quick clip with the switch 
acrose his bare feet. Then he hopped into bed and began 
crying. He cried for a little while and I went downstairs. 
He cried some more, and then about ten minutes later, 
his mother, who was unstairs, heard him talking to 
himself, and this is what he said, “Now you be a good 
boy and stay in bed. If you don’t, I'll sock you.” 

What I want you to get out of this story is this: that 
lad was a different lad from the one he had been before 
he got hit. He hed taken an infinitesimal part of me 
inside himself. 


Again note that it is the accomplished fact, 
the result of this “taking into the self” that has 
been labeled identification, not the process 
itself. Contributors in this area, however, fail 
to make clear what is incorporated, introjected, 
or learned; and how, or under what conditions 
it is acquired. Before attempting to answer 
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these questions, let me point out that the com- 
mon implications in most of these definitions 
of identification is a positive affective tone or 
reward value characterizing this relationship 
between subject and model (7, 19). 

With these last statements we essentially 
complete the most common features used to 
describe and/or define the concept “‘identifica- 
tion.” In review, these are: pseudo identity, 
imitation, and personality change, all charac- 
terized by a positive affective relationship 
between subject and model. Stoke (26, p. 163), 
in an attempt to clarify the present status of 
identification, arrives at the following descrip- 
tion which includes (at least by implication) 
the salient aspects presented here. “A child 
gives its emotional allegiance to one of its 
parents and tries to duplicate in its own life the 
ideas, attitudes, and behavior of the parent 
with whom it is identifying.” 

As can be seen, much of the confusion arising 
as to the nature of identification has been due 
to the lack of agreement in describing what is 
meant by this term. Lair (14) seems to be of 
the opinion that much of this difficulty arises 
from the failure to distinguish between the 
various forms which identification may take. 
Stoke (26) on the other hand, points out that 
much of the confusion concerning the nature of 
identification is due te using the Oedipus com- 
plex as a frame of reference which leads to 
various “inconsistencies.”’ There is, however, 
one general point of agreement: whatever 
“identification” is, it is something that is 
learned. The salient questions, therefore, are: 
What is learned? and How is it learned? An 
investigation into these questions may help 
toward a more satisfactory and comprehensive 
conception of this phenomenon. 

W hat is learned? Let us suppose that identifi- 
cation consists in the learning of specific S-R 
connections. It would then seem reasonable to 
conclude that a subject has “identified” to the 
extent that he behaves like the model only in 
those situations and with those specific reac- 
tion patterns learned from him. If, however, 
identification consists in alteration of the per- 
sonality structure, perceptions, or meanings, 
then we might expect the subject to exhibit 
behavior similar to that of the model without 
ever having had to learn each and every re- 
sponse pattern reflecting this similarity. Clini- 
cal experience clearly demonstrates that the 
similarity of behavior, say, between father and 
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son, is much broader than could convincingly 
be accounted for by the learning of specific 
behavioral tendencies (27). It is proposed here 
that meanings are learned which collectively 
make up the individual’s frame of reference. 

How are these meanings learned? Osgood (21), 
starting with the observation that stimulation 
from an object (S) elicits a set of complex reac- 
tions, (Rr), suggests that certain signs (|S,!) 
which regularly antedate or accompany total 
stimulation from the object, will evoke some 
reduced portion of this total behavior (r,,) as 
a “representational mediating process.” The 
self-stimulation (s,,) resulting from this me- 
diational process is the awareness of meaning 
and may become associated with various re- 
sponses (R,, Ry, R,). Meanings are thus subsets 
of behavior (see Fig. 1). This conception of the 
development of “meaning” is the basis on 
which we shall formulate our theory of identi- 
fication. 

We are all familiar with the amusing antics 
of childven imitating their parents (and other 
“heroes’’). It is in this imitative behavior that 
the developmental roots of identification are to 
be found. The child (subject) observes the 
parent’s (model) behavior (Rx, Ry, etc.) to 
various objects or signs (S, | |) in certain 
situations. The subject copies or approximates 
these reaction patterns (R’,, etc.) without, at 
first, having any understanding of their sig- 
nificance, meaning, or purpose—this is imita- 
tion. Signs (|S’,|) associated with the child’s 
imitative acts (R’,) will evoke subsets of this 
behavior (r’,,). The self-stimulation (s’,,) re- 
sulting from these subsets of imitated behavior 
is the meaning associated with the response 
hierarchy (R’,, R’y, Ra). This imitative be- 
havior, if rewarded sufficiently, will tend to 
generalize. The relation between the subject’s 
set of meanings, r’,, (subsets of behavior imi- 
tated from the model), and the model’s set of 
meanings (r,,) is what the writer defines as 
identification (see Fig. 1). As was noted earlier, 
much of the similarity of behavior between 
children and parents (subject and model) can- 
not be accounted for by the learning of specific 
S-R connections. However, as Osgood indi- 
cates, the mediating process (in this case based 
on imitated behavior) may function in a 
variety of situations, and may thus account 
for much of this similarity. 

When the therapist concludes that “‘identifi- 
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cation” has occurred, he is actually inferring 
on the basis of the subject’s behavior and the 
suibject’s report of the model’s behavior, that 
the processes mediating the behavior of each 
are similar. Inasmuch as the mediating proc- 
esses are inferred by the therapist in this 
manner, this writer proposes to call such a 
comparison inferred identification, reserving the 
term identification for the actual (independent) 
similarity between these mediating processes 
(see Fig. 1, particularly the relation between 
rm and r’,,). We can now differentiate between 
imitation and identification: imitation relates 
similarities of behavior between subject and 
model (R’, and R,); identification relates simi- 
larities of mediating processes between subject 
and model (r', and Tm). 

Perhaps one final example may tie together 
much of what has been said. Let us con- 
sider how a child may learn the meaning of 
“mother.” The child’s father (model) originally 
reacted in certain ways (Rr) to the object 
(woman) who was later to become his wife (S). 
Certain signs ({s,)) preceding or accompanying 
stimulation from this object (woman) evoke 
some reduced portion of this reaction (r,). The 
self-stimulation (s,,) resulting from this process 
is the awareness of meaning to these signs 
which become associated with various re- 
sponses (Rx, Ry, R,), a caress, a smile, etc. 
The child imitates this behavior (R’,). The 
similarity of behavior between the child and 
the father (subject and model) toward the 


mother and wife is called imitation. If these 
imitative actions are rewarded sufficiently, 
subsets of this behavior (r’,,) wil! become asso- 
ciated with certain signs (|S‘s|) and mediate 
responses (R’,, R’y, R,,) to the mother. These 
signs are not necessarily the same for subject 
and model. In this way the mediating process 
of father and son will tend to be similar (i.e., 
identification has occurred), and the child’s 
meaning of “mother” is in part derived from 
imitation of father’s behavior toward his wife. 
If the father’s attitude toward his wife is repre- 
sentative of his generalized attitude toward 
women, then the son’s attitude toward women 
will tend to be similar to that of his father. In 
fact, the son’s later choice of a wife may very 
well be determined in much the same manner 
(generalization). This may also be the devel- 
opmental sequence reflected in the song title, 
“I Want a Gal Just Like the Ga] That Married 
Dear Old Dad,” or to the development of the 
more “discriminating,” eternally searching, 
Don Juan. 


MEASUREMENT OF IDENTIFICATION 


Hypotheses 


Current opinion on the relationship between 
identification and neurosis has been neatly 
summarized by Mowrer (19) as follows: Nor- 
mal persons tend to identify with the parent 
of the same sex; neurotic persons tend to show 
a confused and divided sexual identification. 
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The “unpleasant” state of affairs said to 
characterize the neurotic family structure sug- 
gests a related hypothesis: Parents of “normal” 
persons tend to reflect a greater “semantic 
harmony” than do parents of “neurotic” per- 
sons. The hypotheses we wish to test can be 
restated specifically in terms of our measuring 
instruments (see below): 

1. Subjects with low manifest anxiety scores 
will tend to share a greater semantic similarity 
(smaller D values) with the same-sexed parent 
than Ss who obtain high manifest anxiety 
scores. 

2. There will be a greater semantic similarity 
(smaller D values) between the parents of Ss 
with low manifest anxiety scores than between 
the parents of Ss with high manifest anxiety 
scores. 


Tests 


The semantic differential is a procedure de- 
signed to measure objectively the connotative 
meaning of concepts. According to Osgood (21, 
p. 227) the underlying logic can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The process of judgment or description 
can be conceived as the allocation of a concept 
to an experimental! coatinuum, definable by a 
pair of polar terms. 

2. Many different experimental continua, or 
ways in which meanings vary, are essentially 
equivalent and hence may be represented by a 
single dimension. 

3. A limited number of such continua can be 
used to define a semantic space within which 
the meaning of any concept can be specified. 

According to Osgood’s findings (21, 22), and 
my own, the semantic differential provides an 
objective measure that may be applied to this 
problem (i.e., the measurement of identification 
as a relationship between meanings or frames 
of reference). 

Ten concepts were chosen in order to com- 
pare the meanings assigned to each by subjects 
and models. These concepts were presumed to 
be most representative of conditions existing in 
relation to identification. They are: mryself, 
father, mother, family, husband, wife, man, 
woman, pleasant, and unpleasant. These con- 
cepts were rated on nine bipolar scales taken as 
representative of three connotative factors 
isolated in Osgood’s factor-analytic studies. 
Three scales were chosen to represent each 
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factor on the basis of having maximal! loading 
on that factor and minima! loading on the other 
two, plus what seemed at face value most ap- 
propriate for rating these concepts. The factors 
and the scales representing them are: Factor I 
(evaluative): clean-dirty, happy-sad, and fresh- 
stale. Factor II (activity): fast-slow, active- 
passive, and hot-cold. Factor III (potency): 
strong-weak, heavy-light, and rugged-delicate. 
The test booklet was designed in such a way 
that each concept to be rated appeared at the 
top of a page followed by the nine bipolar 
scales on which the ratings were to be per- 
formed. Both the rank and the order of these 
scales were randomized from page to page to 
insure minimum transfer effects. 

A concept or word may be rated by groups 
of Ss and groups of models (Ss’ parents). In this 
way a profile can be generated for each concept 
representing the ratings of each person. The 
degree of similarity between “‘meanings”’ (i.e., 
profiles) of each concept as rated by Ss and 
their models can be determined by computing 
“PD” (23). The differences in the scale positions 
for each concept as rated by subjects and 
models are summed and squared, the square 
root of the sum of these differences is called D. 
According to Osgood and Suci (23, p. 254): 


This measure of relationship is minimal (e.g., the 
variabies are closest together) when there is paralle) 
covariation ...; the distance increases for unrelated 
profiles ...; and the indexed relationship least, when 
the profiles have perfect negative correlation... . 
Thus D, as a measure cf relationship, takes into account 
both the absolute discrepancy between sets of measure- 
ments as well as their profile similarities. 


This D value may serve as an operational 
definition of identification; D being a measure 
of semantic similarity between subject and 
model for any given concept. 

To test our hypotheses would ideally require 
two groups, one composed of “normal” men 
and women, the other composed of “‘neurotic” 
men and women. Assuming that neurosis and 
anxiety are directly related (10, 17), it was 
decided that Grice’s revision of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (28, 29) would be used 
to define our two groups. This revision includes 
50 anxiety items, 15 “lie” items, and 35 filler 
or neutral items—100 items in all. 


Subjects 


The Taylor scale was administered to 418 students 
at the University of Illinois. In order to insure that the 
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amount of overlap between our groups would be re- 
duced to a practical minimum, only those subjects who 
had anxiety scores falling in the upper and lower 10 
per cent of the distributions of their respective sex 
groups, and those with lie scores below 6 were chosen. 
Subjects with low-anxiety scores were assumed to be 
normal, those with high-anxiety scores were assumed 
to be potentially neurotic. These subjects and both 
their parents were given the semantic differential. 
Complete useable data were gathered on a total of 30 
families—90 persons. 


Statistics 

D values were computed between Ss and their 
fathers, Ss and their mothers, and between Ss’ parents. 
The same types of comparison were made between Ss, 
fathers, and mothers matched at random. D values were 
also computed between concepts. These D values were 
then compared between groups. Since the distribution 
of D is unknown, the Mann-Whitney nonparametric 
technique was used in order to determine whether the 
D value for one group was significantly smaller than 
for the other. Using the same technique, the 10 median 
D scores (one representing each concept) for one group 
were compared with those of another group. These 
groups were classified as male and female to determine 
sex differences, high- and low-anxiety to determine 
differences due to anxiety, and matched and random 
pairings between parents and children to determine 
familial differences. These comparisons were not only 
made for /father-subject, mother-subject, and /father- 
mother data (see Results), but also for combinations of 
these data. In those cases where a comparison bears 
directly on our hypotheses, a one-tailed test was used. 
If it is found that a low-anxiety group shows a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of semantic similarity (i.e., 
smaller D’s) between themselves and their models than 
does a high-anxiety group, this may be interpreted (in 
terms of our assumptions) to mean that normal subjects 
identify more with their models than neurotic subjects. 


RESULTS 

The Anxiety Scale 

Manifest-anxiety scores for the 268 male 
Ss were found to range from 0 to 38 with a 
mean of 15.17 and a median 14.96, Using the 
upper and lower 10 per cent of the scores to 
define our groups, the low-anxiety, male group 
was composed of those individuals who re- 
ceived a manifest anxiety score of 7 or less; the 
high-anxiety, male group was composed of 
those individuals who received a manifest- 
anxiety score of 26 or more. The manifest- 
anxiety scores for the 150 female Ss ranged 
between 2 and 36 with a mean of 15.84 and a 
median of 15.65. Again, using the 90th and 
10th percentiles as cut-off points, the low- 
anxiety, female group was composed of those 
individuals who received a manifest-anxiety 
score of 8 or less; the high-anxiety, female 
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group was composed of individuals who re- 
ceived a manifest-anxiety score of 25 or more. 
The differences between the sex groups were in 
no case significant. 


Father-Subject Data (Paternal Identificction) 


The degree of semantic similarity between 
the low-anxiety, male Ss and their own fathers 
as compared with random paternal matching 
shows a trend toward greater similarity be- 
tween sons and their own fathers; this trend, 
however, is not significant and is absent in our 
other groups. Low-anxiety, male Ss share a 
greater semantic similarity with their fathers 
than do high-anxiety, male Ss; this difference 
is significance (.01 < p < .05). A similar tend- 
ency was noted between the high- and low- 
anxiety, female groups. In this case, however, 
the difference was not significant. Low-anxiety, 
male Ss share a greater semantic similarity 
with their fathers than do low-anxiety female 
Ss; this difference was found to approach sig- 
nificance (.05 < p < .10). The difference be- 
tween the high-anxiety, male and female Ss in 
this respect was not significant. The following 
generalizations may be derived {om our data: 
(a) The lower the manifest anxiety score the 
greater the semantic similarity between Ss and 
their fathers (.01 < p < .05). (6) Fathers and 
sons share a greater semantic similarity than 
fathers and daughters (.05 < p < .10). (c) 
The degree of semantic similarity between 
fathers and their own children is not signifi- 
cantly greater than that found between 
fathers and children randomly matched. 


Mother-Subject Data (Maternal Identification) 


Low-anxiety, male Ss share a greater seman- 
tic similarity (i.e., smaller D’s) with their own 
mothers than with randomly matched maternal 
figures (p < .01). Low-anxiety female Ss show 
a trend in this direction. The difference, how- 
ever, is not significant. Neither of the high- 
anxiety groups reflects greater semantic sim- 
ilarity with their respective mothers than 
with randomly matched maternal figures. Male 
and female Ss with low-anxiety scores re- 
flect a significantly greater semantic similar- 
ity (p < .01) with their mothers than do their 
corresponding high-anxiety groups. Although 
the difference between high-anxiety male and 
female Ss in this respect shows no significant 
difference, low-anxiety, male Ss share a greater 
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semantic similarity with their mothers than do 
low-anxiety, female Ss (.05 < p < .10). It 
appears, then, that the combined semantic 
data derived from a comparison of Ss and 
maternal models merits the following generali- 
zations: (a) The lower the manifest-anxiety 
score, the greater the semantic similarity be- 
tween Ss and their mothers (p < .01). (6) 
Mothers and daughters do not share a sig- 
nificantly greater semantic similarity than do 
mothers and sons. (c) Ss share a greater seman- 
tic similarity with their own mothers than they 
do when matched with other maternal figures 
at random (.05 < p < .10). It should be care- 
fully noted, however, that this difference is 
largely accounted for by the low-anxiety, 
male Ss. 


Father-M other Data 


The parents of low-anxiety, male Ss share a 
significantly greater (.01 < p < .05) semantic 
similarity than do parents matched at random. 
This difference is not statistically significant for 
the other groups and no consistent trends were 
noted. The semantic similarity between parents 
of low-anxiety, male Ss is significantly greater 
than that between the parents of high-anxiety, 
male Ss (p < .01). This trend is not to be 
found between the parents of high- and low- 
anxiety, female Ss. The semantic similarity 
between the parents of low-anxiety males is 
significantly greater (p < .01) than between 
the parents of low-anxiety females. This trend 
is also found between the parents of the high- 
anxiety Ss but it is not significant. The 
cumulated father-mother data seem to suggest 
the following generalizations: (a) Parents of 
low-anxiety .Js share a greater semantic simi- 
larity than do parents of high-anxiety Ss 
(01 < p < .05). (6) The parents of male Ss 
do not share a significantly greater semantic 
similarity than do the parents of female Ss. 
(c) Married couples taken as a group show a 
trend toward greater semantic similarity than 
do couples matched at random; this trend, 
however, is not significant. 


Interconcept Data (Inferred Identification) 
Low-anxiety, male Ss perceive a greater 
semantic similarity between Father and Myself 
than do high-anxiety, male Ss (p < .01). Low- 
anxiety women, correspondingly, perceive 
greater semantic similarity between Mother and 
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Myself than do high-anxiety women (.01 < 
p < .05). While low-anxiety, male Ss perceive 
a greater semantic similarity between the 
concept pairs Man/Myself and Husband/M y- 
self than do high-anxiety male Ss, low-anxiety, 
female Ss perceive a greater semantic similar- 
ity between the concept pairs Woman/M yself 
and Wife/Myself (all these differences are sig- 
nificant—p < .01). Both high-anxiety groups 
(male and female) perceive a greater semantic 
similarity between the concept Unpleasant and 
each of the following concepts: Father, Mother 
and Family than do the low-anxiety groups 
(p < .01). While low-anxiety, male Ss per- 
ceive a significantly greater semantic similarity 
between the concepts Father and Myself as 
compared to Mother and Myself, the reverse 
trend is not significant for the low-anxiety, 
female group. The following generalizations 
appear to be justified: (2) The lower the anxi- 
ety the greater semantic similarity perceived 
between the concept Myself and each of the 
concepts Father and Mother; in male Ss this 
includes the concepts Man and Husband, in 
female Ss the concepts Woman and Wife. (b) 
The higher the anxiety the greater semantic 
similarity perceived between the concept Un- 
pleasant and each of the concepts Father, 
Myself and Family. 


DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 


By means of the Manifest Anxiety Scale it 
was possible to distinguish the two groups of 
Ss, those who obtained high manifest anxiety 
scores and those who obtained low manifest 
anxiety scores. It will be remembered that the 
hypotheses we wished to test contain no refer- 
ence to anxiety; however, they do make 
reference to normality and neuroticism. Ar- 
guments have been presented to the effect that 
there is a marked concomitance between 
anxiety and neurosis (10, 17, 29), but this 
position has not gone unchallenged (1, 19). It 
cannot be denied that the neurotic suffers from 
the discomforts of anxiety, nor that the normal 
is free from this unpleasant experience. Anxi- 
ety, like neurosis, is not an all-or-none state of 
affairs. It was noted that our “high-anxiety 
subjects” exhibited behavior generally thought 
of as characteristic of “neurotics.” In particu- 
lar, these Ss showed more concern (than “‘low- 
anxiety Ss”) over what the tests measured, 
raised more questions as to when and/or if the 
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results could be made known to them, and were 
much more hesitant about taking the test 
(semantic differential) home to their parents. 
Based on the assumptions that (a) the manifest 
anxiety scale is a valid index of anxiety and 
that (d) there is a meaningful positive relation- 
ship between anxiety and neurosis, we tenta- 
tively consider those individuals achieving low 
manifest anxiety scores (taken as a group) to 
be representative of a normal population, and 
those achieving high manifest anxiety scores 
(taken as a group) representative of a poten- 
tially neurotic population. Unfortunately, Ss 
“known” to be “normal” or “neurotic” were 
not available. 

Identification has been defined as the rela- 
tion between the meaning systems (mediating 
processes) of an S and his model (cf. 12, 20, 
21), and inferred identification as the relation 
between meaning systems of an S and his model 
as perceived by the S. If the semantic differ- 
ential is a valid technique for tapping these 
meaning systems, then identification should 
be measurable in this way. The data seem to 
indicate this is so. For instance, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant are considered opposites, and the 


profiles representing these concepts are, for the 
most part, diametrically opposed. “Female” 
concepts as Mother, Woman and Wife form a 
very similar profile group which is character- 
istically different from another profile group 
characterized by Father, Man and Husband. 


Thus, if the semantic differential did not 
measure the “meanings” of the concepts, rela- 
tionships among them would be random rather 
than in accord with our expectations of seman- 
tic “agreement.” 

Our first hypothesis states that Ss with low 
manifest anxiety scores will show a greater 
semantic similarity with the same-sexed parent 
than subjects who obtain high manifest anxi- 
ety scores. Our data indicate that low-anxiety 
men share a significantly greater semantic 
similarity (identification) with their fathers 
than do any of our other groups, but they do 
not indicate that women share a significantly 
greater semantic similarity with their mothers 
than any of the other groups. Thus, our hy- 
pothesis is only partially supported. Combining 
all the data, however, does indicate that as a 
group low-anxiety Ss do share a greater 
semantic similarity with their same-sexed 
parent than do high-anxiety Ss. In terms of 
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interconcept similarity (inferred identifica- 
tion), as rated only by the Ss, low-anxiety men 
perceive their fathers as more similar to them- 
selves than do high-anxiety men, and low- 
anxiety women perceive their mothers as more 
similar to themselves than do high-anxiety 
women. Thus the data on identification and 
inferred identification find mutual support 
leading to the general conclusion that normal 
individuals as a group tend to form stronger 
identifications with the same-sexed pareni than 
do neurotic individuals (cf. 3). This tendency 
appears to be significantly greater in men than 
in women. In terms of inferred identification, 
however, this tendency is significant for both 
sexes. This discrepancy between identification 
and inferred identification in the female group 
indicates that women tend to perceive a 
greater similarity between their mothers and 
themselves than is the actual case. Such a tend- 
ency may be interpreted as reflecting a ‘‘mas- 
culine protest.” 

Even a rapid perusal of the data indicates 
that identification is not limited to the same- 
sexed parent (15, pp. 207-217). We have seen 
that normal men identify with their mothers 
and that normal women identify with their 
fathers. We may, therefore, expand our con- 
clusions to read: Normal Ss tend to identify 
more with both parents than do neurotic Ss (this 
tendency again is significantly more marked in 
males than females). Since not all behavior is 
“sex-typed,” the girl may imitate her father 
without being called a “tomboy” and the boy 
imitate his mother without being labeled a 
“sissy.”’ Reiter (25) also points out that cross- 
sexed identification is common among college 
females. It appears that a great deal of the con- 
fusion related to “sex-typed” behavior may 
be in regard to the meaning of the terms ‘‘mas- 
culine” and “feminine” (11, 31, 24, i6). The 
conception that only neurotics show a “‘split”’ 
or “‘divided”’ sexual identification does not find 
support in these data. Both normal men and 
women show this “split” identification, and 
neurotics differ from normals in that the degree 
of identification with both parents is less. 

Our second hypothesis states that there will 
be a greater semantic similarity between par 
ents of Ss with low manifest-anxiety scores 
than between parents of Ss with high manifest 
anxiety scores. The data support this hypothe- 
sis. A breakdown of the data into subgroups of 
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male and female indicates most of this differ- 
ence is accounted for by the male group. It 
appears then that our hypothesis receives only 
partial support, the implication being that 
degree of anxiety may be predicted in a male 
child from © .» degree of “semantic harmony” 
between his parents, but no such prediction 
can be made concerning female children with 
an acceptable degree of confidence. 

Matched (within family) S-model or be- 
tween-parent semantic similarity has not been 
found to be consistently or significantly greater 
than random (between family) S-model or 
between-parent semantic similarity. However, 
grouping all “matched” D scores with “ran 
dom” D scores we find that a significant differ- 
ence does exist. The implication here seems to 
be that intrafamilial frames of reference are 


more similar than interfamilial frames of 


reference. 

Three factors appear to account for varia- 
tions in the degree of identification (semantic 
similarity) between Ss and their models. In 
order of their importance they seem to be (a) 
level of anxiety, (b) sex, and (c) family rela- 
tionship. Perhaps it is the “masculine domi- 


nance” in our society that accounts for women 
sharing greater paternal identification than 
they care to admit consciously (inferred pater- 
nal identification is less than “‘real’’ paternal 
identification), and that these same social 
pressures account for a greater maternal 
identification in men than they care to recog- 
nize (inferred maternal identification is less 
than “real” maternal identification). The fact 
that interfamily and intrafamily frames of 
reference (semantic similarity) are so aearly 
alike may be a reflection of the dissolution of 
the “isolated family unit” and its decreasing 
influence since the industrial revolution and 
its concomitant and/or resultant changes in 
social structure. 


SUMMARY 


A mediation theory of identification was pre- 
sented in order to interpret one type of rela- 
tionship between Ss and their parents (models). 
Certain predictions were made on the basis of 
this theory, and the results obtained were 
generally consistent with these predictions. 
The following generalizations may be made: 
(a) There is a gross inverse relationship 
between anxiety and identification such that 
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the greater the degree of identification between 
children and their parents, the less the degree 
of anxiety. (b) Men, as a group, tend to form 
stronger identifications than do women. (c) 
Greater semantic similarity (similar frames of 
reference) is to be found within family groups 
as opposed to between family groups. These 
conclusions were based on data obtained from 
college students and the reader is cautioned 
against indiscriminate generalization to other 
groups. 

In view of these findings, it appears that the 
semantic differentia] may be used to investigate 
the nature of identification as theorized here, 
and that it yields results that are both convinc- 
ing and meaningful. It also encourages us to 
consider further investigations along these 
lines, as identificatien at different age levels, 
or shifts in identification during the course of 
therapy. 
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LEARNING THEORY AND THE SELF CONCEPT: 
MALCOLM M. HELPER 


University of Illinois 


ANY authors who deal with the self 

concept have held that learning 

plays an important role in its 
development and functioning. Furthermore, 
learning of persona! pronouns and names has 
been pinpointed by several authors, particu- 
larly by Cooley (3) and by Bain (1), as being 
especially crucial in the development of the 
self. However, little effort has been made to 
develop a systematic account of the self 
concept based on modern reinforcement 
theory. The present study stemmed from an 
attempt to extend S-R theories of verbal 
learning as propounded by Dollard and Miller 
(5) and by Osgood (8) to the self concept 

The first part of the present report consists 
of an attempt to show how special circum 
stances surrounding the acquisition of personal 
labels (name, “T’’, nicknames, etc.) could lead 
to the development of a constellation of sym- 
bolic responses having many of the proper- 
ties ordinarily ascribed to the self concept. 
Secondly, account is given of empirical tests 
of several hypotheses concerning (a) familial 
influences on the development of children’s 
self concepts, and (b) the relationship of 
aspects of children’s self concepts to children’s 
social status. 

Perhaps the most common definition of the 
self concept is that it is the referent of the 
pronoun /, The present formulation begins 
with the somewhat more specific notion that 
the self concept consists of whatever symbolic 
responses are associated with the individual’s 
identity symbols (his name, nickname, /, etc.). 
This point of view makes the self concept a 
product of highly complex verbal learning. 
While we could conceivably trace numerous 


sequences of events that might occur in the 


acquisition and functioning of symbolic 
response patterns associated with identity 
symbols, this paper will be concerned with 


' Adapted and condensed from a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Illinois. The writer 
wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. J. McV. Hunt for 
his guidance in the original study and for his suggestions 
on revising the manuscript for publication 


grosser implications of a reinforcement theory 
approach to the self concept. 

We shall attempt to show why identity 
symbols should have unusually pervasive 
motivational properties, and how this moti- 
vational significance can generalize to symbols 
which come to be associated with the identity 
symbols. The concepts of learned drive and 
learned reward as defined by Dollard and 
Miller (5) are basic to this formulation. Thus 
the first premise of the present theory is that 
adjectives come to be associated with identity 
symbols through the operation of reward. In 
the study to be reported, an attempt was made 
to relate an empirical indicant of parental 
reward to the use of self-descriptive adjectives 
by the child. 

According to the present account, identity 
symbels acquire motivational significance 
because they are very frequently associated 
with reduction of primary drives and with 
both arousal and satisfaction of secondary 
drives in the child. It has been commonly 
noted that in human beings, almost all drive 
satisfactions occur in social situations. What 
has not been recognized so consistently is that 
in these social situations the pronunciation of 
the individual’s social labels occurs very 
frequently as a part of stimulus situations 
which immediately precede a wide variety of 
rewards. Thus the identity symbols should 
become associated with numerous drive 
reductions and so should acquire secondary 
reinforcing power for a variety of drives. 
Similarly, but in a more restricted way, certain 
adjectives should be associated with certain 
types of drive reductions—namely, those drive 
reductions which the adjectives regularly 
precede as stimuli. These adjectives should 
also become associated with the individual’s 
identity symbols, since we have assumed that 
both the adjectives and the identity symbols 
are present prior to drive reduction. In fact, 
the pattern of stimulation formed by the 
adjective and the identity symbol should 
become associated with drive reduction, since 
the adjective alone is not invariably associated 
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with drive reduction, and the identity symbol 
may on occasion be associated with drive 
arousal (punishment). Thus “Good Johnnie” 
would almost invariably be associated with 
reward for Johnnie, and the phrase would 
eventually acquire enough secondary reward 
value to substitute, temporarily at least, for 
primary drive satisfaction. 

The deduction that symbolic acts corre- 
sponding to identity symbols and their 
modifying adjectives acquire strong learned 
potential for satisfaction and punishment is 
supported by the observation that most 
social control is exercised through verbal 
manipulation of symbols descriptive of the 
individual in one way or another, and not 
through manipulation of primary drives. With 
the acquisition of speech by the individual, 
and the consequent ability to reproduce these 
loaded symbols independently of social 
stimulation, we should expect the identity 
symbols and associated adjectives to occur 
as part of the sequence of behavior leading up 
to a socially mediated goal, whether the be- 
havior occurred in a social situation or not. 
A more specific notion of now these identity 
symbols could function in the internalization 
of social controls may be derived by noting 
the similarity between the present concept of 
the self symbols and Hull’s concept of the 
fractional anticipatory goal response (6). The 
fractional anticipatory goal response, accord- 
ing to Hull, is a minimally effortful, maximally 
distinctive part of the goal response which 
moves forward in the sequence of goal directed 
behavior, serving to integrate and unify the 
sequence. Similarly, in the present conception, 
the self symbols, occurring covertly, serve to 
integrate behavior leading up to social satis- 
factions and away from social punishments. 
This comes about, theoretically, because the 
individual’s identity symbols, comprising 
part of the stimulus situation accompanying 
almost all drive satisfactions, will become 
associated with a wide variety of drive stimuli. 
When these drive stimuli recur on subsequent 
occasions, the identity symbols should also 
recur, as self-produced stimuli, and should 
thus become associated with behavior success- 
ful in reducing the drive. Thus the different 
behavioral sequences called forth by a wide 
variety of drives should contain the indi- 
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vidual’s identity symbols as a common core of 
the covert self-produced stimuli serving to 
integrate each of the sequences. The functions 
of the identity symbols in integrating behavior 
have been emphasized up to this point; it is 
possible, however, that identity symbols can 
also exert disorganizing influence upon be- 
havior if they act erratically upon behavior 
sequences, sometimes acting as secondary 
rewards and sometimes acting to arouse 
secondary drives. Such a situation might well 
arise from the fact that these verbal anticipa- 
tory goal responses can be manipulated directly 
by other individuals, such as parents and 
peers. Thus an adjectival phrase, such as 
“mama’s little boy,” might be associated 
with reward by a child’s parents and with 
punishment by his peers, so that behavior 
integrated by it would be erratic in occurrence. 
As one of its several objectives, the present 
study attempted to investigate the effects of a 
different source of ambivalence of verbal 
symbols: discrepancy between the two parents 
in associating reward with verbal descriptions 
of the child. 


METHOD 


Schematic though it be, the theoretical approach 
outlined above prevides a basis for developing hypothe 
ses regarding both stimulus and response correlates of 
the self concept. In order to gather data bearing upon 
both stimulus and response relationships of the self 
concept, the writer elected to study the self descriptions 
of junior high children in relation to both the verbal 
stimuli applied to them by their parents and to the 
social adjustment of the children. In the presentation 
of the specific hypotheses, a parental variable will be 
related to an aspect of children’s self concepts, and then 
that aspect of the self concept will be related to social 
status among the children. It is thus hoped to demon 
strate the stimu!us-response continuity of this theoreti- 
cal approach 


Subjects and Collection of Data 


Fifty children in the freshman and subfreshman 
classes of a small high school were studied, together 
with their fathers and mothers. By selecting children 
in the same classes, the experimenter (Z) was able to 
make use of the sociometric relations among them as a 
criterion of social adjustment. 

Indices of self concepts were obtained from the 
children by the administration of a list of 42 pairs of 
polar-opposite adjectives. These adjectives had been 
selected from adjectives found by Cattell (2) to be 
descriptive of the 10 major factors emerging in his 
factor analyses of personality ratings. This method of 
selection was adopted in order that the adjectives would 
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be representative of a wide variety of adjectives used 
by persons in describing one another. In the format 
used, following Osgood (8), each pair of adjectives was 
separated by a line divided into seven segments. The 
subject (S) was instructed to check the blank which 
made the item descriptive of him (or of whatever con 
cept he was rating). An example of an item used is pre- 
sented below: 


CRERIIIO eee Scts Ses Saas Se 8. Se GSE 


Each child was asked to fill out four of the checklists 
during one session, and to fill out another four check- 
lists a week later. At the first session, he was asked to 
(a) “describe yourself as you actually are”; (6) “de- 
scribe yourself as you would most like to be’’; (c) “de- 
scribe yourself as you would least like to be’’; and (d) 
“describe your mother as she appears to you.” At the 
second session one week later, the same set of instruc- 
tions was used, except that the children were asked to 
describe their fathers instead of their mothers on the 
final copy of the checklist. Each parent was asked to 
fill out the checklist in five ways: (a) to describe him- 
self; (b) to describe his spouse; (c) to describe his child 
in the sample; (d) to describe himself as he would most 
like to be; and (e) to describe his child as he would most 
like his child to be. Some of these data were not used in 
the study reported here. The checklists were adminis- 
tered to the children by their classroom teachers. A 
meeting of parents of children in the sample was 
arranged by school authorities, and the forms were ad- 
ministered to about 30 parents at this time. Ail other 
parents of children in the two classes were contacted by 
telephone, and if they were willing to participate in the 
study, the material was mailed to them. Of the 76 
families represented in the two classes, data from three 
members (father, mother, child) was obtained for 52 
families. In general, the sample of families must be con- 
sidered to be representative of middle and upper-middle 
class families having much higher than average educa- 
tional background. About one-half of the fathers were 
employed by the University of Illinois in an academic 
capacity. 

Sociometric choices which had been made by the 
children in selection of partners for class projects were 
used as rough indices of social adjustment. Each child 
had made three choices. Children receiving two or more 
choices were placed in the well-edjusted category, while 
those receiving but one or none were placed among the 
poorly adjusted 


DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF 
Speciric HyporHEeses* 


Indicants of Parental Reward and Aspects of 
Children’s Self Concepts 


RESULTS: 


One implication of the present theoretical 
approach is that the child’s self concept will be 
derived in substantial part from descriptions 
made of him by his parents. In particular, the 
child’s concept of what he should be like will, 


* Work still unpublished by Samuel J. Messick show- 
ing that these scale-intervals closely approximate 
equality further justifies this procedure 
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according to present theory, be representative 
largely of self-descriptive verbalizations which 
have been rewarded by the parents. Thus it 
would be expected that a child’s description 
of what he would most like to be (his ideal-self 
concept) will be more similar to his own 
parents’ concepts of the ideal for him than to 
the concept of the ideal child held by parents 
other than his own. For ease of exposition, the 
likeness of the child’s ideal-self concept to the 
ideal-child concept held by one of his parents 
will be referred to as the child’s ideal-self 
dependence upon that parent. Using this 
terminology, Hypothesis 1 may be stated as 
follows: 

Hypothesis 1. A child’s ideal-self dependence 
upon his own parents will be greater than his 
apparent ideal-self dependence upon randomly 
selected parents of a child of the same sex. 

The hypothesis was tested separately for 
fathers and for mothers. In both cases, parents 
of boys were matched against randomly 
selected parents of boys, and parents of girls 
were matched against randomly selected 
parents of girls. In computing a child’s ideal- 
self dependence upon either his actual parent 
or upon a randomly-selected parent, his ideal- 
self ratings were compared with the ideal- 
child ratings of the parent in question. The D* 
statistic of profile comparison (4, 9) was used 
to quantify the difference between the ratings. 
Ratings on each of the 42 items by both parents 
and children were assigned numerical values 
from 1 to 7, starting with a value of 1 for a 
checkmark in the left-most blank. For any 
given parent-child pair, the numerical differ- 
ence between checkmarks for each item was 
squared, and these values summed over the 
42 items.’ This total represented the profile 
difference between the ideal-child concepts 
held by the subjects in question. To determine 
whether children’s ideal-self dependence upon 
their own parents is greater than children’s 
apparent ideal-self dependence upon randomly- 
selected parents, the nonparametric signed 
ranks test (11) was employed. This test com- 
pares the number and size (via rank order) of 


* Although, to simplify the discourse, these specific 
hypotheses are presented here with the results, the 
reader should know that they were all developed theo- 
retically in advance even of the decisions about the 
method of assessment. None of the relationships dis- 
cussed here derive only empirically from beating the 
data with a correlation club. 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison oF D* Vatves Between CHILDREN AND REAL Parents witn D* Vaturs BETWEEN 


Fathers 
Subject Category 


N +T° ~Te p 


89 
229 
600 


21 142 
30 391 
51 726 


Boys 
Girls 
All Ss 


Note: Probabilities computed according to Wilcoxon (11). 
*Sum of ranks of differences falling in predicted direction 


Direction 


CHILDREN AND RANDOMLY-SELECTED 


Parents (SiGNED Ranxs TEsT) 


Mothers 


Direction 


=f ’ 


05 
.10 


Predicted 


**Sum of ranks of differences falling in the nonpredicted direction. 


differences favoring actual parents with the 
number and size of differences favoring the 
randomly-selected parents. 

Although all the obtained differences fall in 
the predicted direction, the failure of all but 
one of the obtained differences to achieve 
statistical significance leads to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis is not strongly supported 
by the data at hand. 

The present data, however, permit a more 
direct approach to the question of the influence 
of parental reward upon the concept of self 
held by the child. It will be recalled that 
spouses were asked to use the rating scale to 
describe each other as well as to set forth 
their concept of the ideal for their child. It 
seems reasonable to assume, provisionally at 
least, that the parent whose concept of his 
spouse corresponds very closely to his concept 
of the ideal for his child will reward the child 
for emulating the spouse and for accepting the 
values of the spouse. For instance, the mother 
who believes that her husband represents the 
ideal for her son will presumably reward the 
son for being like his father. Conversely, the 
parent whese concept of his spouse is markedly 
different from his concept of the ideal for the 
child would not be expected to reward the 
child for accepting the values of the spouse. 
Thus the D* measure of difference between 
one parent’s concept of his spouse and his 
concept of the ideal for his child may be used 
as an inverse indicant of reward given the 
child by that parent for similarity to the other 
parent. The amount of reward indicated in 
this manner for similarity between a given 
parent and his child may be studied in relation 
to the degree of similarity actually obtaining 
between the child’s ideal-self concept and the 
other parent’s ideal-child concept. This is to 
say, the indicated reward may be studied in 


relation to the child’s ideal-self dependency 
upon the second parent. The hypothesis may 
be stated as follows: 

Hypothesis 2. A child’s :deal-self dependency 
upon one parent will be positively correlated 
with the degree of reward indicated for such 
dependency by the other parent. 

In the present methodology, similarity 
between a child and a parent cannot be related 
to reward indicated by thet same parent with- 
out incurring the danger of artifactual results. 
This is true because the parent’s conception of 
the ideal for the child would enter into the 
derivation of both the reward variable and 
the similarity (ideal dependence) variable. 

Rank-order correlations between children’s 
ideal-self dependence upon their like-sexed 
parent and the indicated reward from the 
other parent are presented in Table 2. These 
results show that -ndicated reward by mothers 
is related in the predicted manner to the 
ideal-self dependence of their sons upon their 
fathers. There is some suggestion that daugh- 
ters’ dependence upon their fathers is also 
related to indicated reward for such depend- 
ence by their mothers. On the other hand, 
indicated reward by husbands is not related to 
the ideal dependence of either boys or girls 
upon their like-sexed parents. This finding is 
consonant with the common belief that 
mothers influence the psychological develop- 
ment of their children more than do fathers. 

The indicator of parental reward was also 
investigated in relationship to an attribute of 
the child’s actual-self concept: namely, the 
similarity of the child’s self concept to his con- 
cept of his like-sexed parent. This type of simi- 
larity will be referred to as “‘self-concept model- 
ing.” In addition to referring to the child’s 
actual-self concept rather than to his ideal-self 
concept, self-concept modeling differs from 
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TABLE 2 


Rank Dirrerence Corre.atTions Between PAREN- 


TAL REWARD AND CuILpRen’s IpeaL-SELr 
DEPENDENCY ON PARENTS 


—EEE 
Subject 
Direction 


Rho p 


Category 


Reward by mothers for similarity to fathers 


Predicted 
Predicted 


Boys 20 41 OS 
Girls x0 24 10 


Reward by fathers for similarity to mothers 


Boys 19 22 
Girls 0 13 


ideal-self dependence in that self-concept mod- 
eling deals with the similarity of the child’s 
self concept to another concept held by him, 
rather than its similarity to a concept held by 
the parent. Such operations have been used to 
define identification (e.g., 7, 10). In the present 
formulation, self-concept modeling is assumed 
to arise when a parent rewards the child for 
describing himself as he (the child) describes 
one of his parents. Thus, in spite of its differ- 
ence in derivation from ideal-self dependence, 
self-concept modeling should be related to the 
indicant of parental reward in the same way as 
ideal-self dependence. 

Hypothesis 3. The degree of self-concept mod- 
eling exhibited by a child with respect to his 
like-sexed parent will be positively correlated 
with the degree of reward indicated by his 
parents for such self-concept modeling. 

Only self-concept modeling with respect to 
the like-sexed parent is considered here, since 
it is likely that parental reward operates more 
uniformly to encourage or discourage self- 
descriptions based upon characteristics of the 
parent than it does upon self- 
following the opposite-sexed 


like-sexed 
descriptions 
parent 

Rank-difference correlations were computed 
between self-concept modeling and the index 
of parental reward. These correlations are pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that, in boys, the extent of 
self-concept modeling after the father is re- 
lated in a positive manner to indicated reward 
from mothers, and to the indicated reward 
from fathers and mothers considered together. 
Although the self-concept modeling after 
father correlates in the predicted direction with 
the indicated reward from fathers only, this 


TABLE 3 


RANK-DirrERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PAREN- 
TAL Rewarp ror Curp’s SImImLariry TO HIS 
Lixe-Sexep PARENT AND Curip’s Se_r-Concept 
Mopewinc AFrer THAT PARENT 

Subject 


Category Direction 


Rho p 


Reward by mothers 


Boys 20 39 05 
Girls ww 27 .10 


Predicted 
Precicied 
Reward by fathers 


Boys 20 32 10 
Girls 29 03 


Predicted 


Combined reward from both parents 


Boys 19 40 05 Predicted 
Girls 28 23 — — 


correlation falls short of statistical significance. 
Here, as in the case of ideal-self dependence, 
none of the relationships, although they too 
are all positive as predicted, reaches signifi- 
cance in the sample of girls. 


Ideal-self Dependency, Self-concept Modeling 
and Sociometric Status 


In the present theoretical framework, indi- 
viduals whose self concepts show the influences 
of reward by parents in the form of a high 
degree of ideal-self dependency or a high degree 
of self-concept modeling presumably have not 
been subjected to influential rewards affecting 
self concept formation which were in conflict 
with parental rewards. The present formula- 
tion holds that when two or more incompatible 
descriptions of the individual are accompanied 
by reward, or when the same description is 
accompanied by reward at one time and by 
punishment at another time, instability of the 
self concept and of social behavior results. On 
the other hand, rewards and punishments 
which are consistent among themselves should 
produce stable self concepts and stable social 
behavior. Thus it would be expected that indi- 
viduals showing high degrees of either ideal-self 
dependency or of self-concept modeling should 
show relatively stable social behavior, since 
they apparently have not been subjected to 
strong sources of reward in conflict with paren- 
tal rewards. 

In the present study, the sociometric status 
of the children among their peers was used as 
an indirect indicator of the stability of their 
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social behavior. Hypotheses 4 and 5 state the 
predicted relationships between social status, 
on the one hand, and ideal-self dependency 
and self-concept modeling, on the other. These 
relationships are stated in terms of differences 
between children having high sociometric 
status and those having low sociometric status. 
Children receiving two or more choices were 
placed in a high status category, wHile those 
receiving one or zero choices were placed in a 
low status category. The nonparametric U test 
(11) was employed to compare the two cate- 
gories of children with respect to ideal-self 
dependency and self-concept modeling. 

Hypothesis 4. Children having high socio- 
metric status will exhibit more ideal-self de- 
pendency than will children having low socio- 
metric status. 

Hypothesis 5. Children having high socio- 
metric status will exhibit more self-concept 
modeling than will children having low socio- 
metric status. 

Inspection of Table 4 yields no evidence that 
ideal-self dependency is related to social status. 
However, in boys, a relatively high degree of 
self-concept modeling after the father does 
appear to be associated with high social status. 
No difference was found for girls with respect to 
self-concept modeling after the mother. 

A further implication of the reasoning used 


TABLE 4 
Comparison oF Hica- anp Low-Status CHILpREN 
with Respect To Two Se_r-Concert VAKIABLES 
BY MEANS oF THE U Test 


SS ee 


Subject 


C : Direction 
ategory 


N n* ty oe p 


Ideal-self dependency 


Boys 21 9 27 —- 
Girls 31 11 7 


te 
Self-concept modeling 


Predicted 


2.14| .02 
Sl as 


Boys 28 12 

Girls 40 13 

* Number of children having low sociometric status, Le., 
receiving 1 or no choices 

** s score of the obtained value of U in terms of the mean and 
standard error of U expected on the basis of the null hypothesis. 
See Wilcoxon (11) 

Note: The number of cases is larger for the “self-concept 
modeling” comparisons than for the “‘ideal-self dependency”’ com- 
parisons because derivation of the former variable does not re- 
quire the presence of parental responses while the derivation of 
the latter variable does. Some of the parents did not participate 


in the experiment 
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TABLE 5 
Comparison oF Curtpren Havinc Hic anp Low 
Sociometric Status with Respect TO PARENTAL 
REWARD FoR SrmmiLariry TO Like-SEXED PARENT 
(U Test) 
Subject 


: Direction 
Category 


N | n* sy** p 


Reward from father 
Boys 20 8 
Girls 29 10 


—1.04 = — 
1.63 | .10 | Opposite 


Reward from mother 


— .25 — 
2.07 | .05 | Opposite 


Boys 20; 9 
Girls 31} 11 


Combined reward from mother and father 


—1,00 
1.61 | .10 


Boys 19 8 
Girls 28 9 
*» = number of Ss having low sociometric status, Le 
chosen less than twice. 
** ay = « score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
error of distribution of U expected on the basis of the null hypothe 
sis 


Opposite 


. being 


in deriving Hypotheses 2 throwgh 5 is that a 
direct relationship should exist between paren- 
tal reward and the child’s sociometric status. 
That is, it has been hypothesized that parental 
reward is related to aspects of the child’s self 
concept (Hypotheses 2 and 3) and that these 
aspects of the child’s self concept are related 
to his sociometric status (Hypotheses 4 and 5). 
Hypothesis 6 states the direct relationship 
predicted between the indicant of parental re- 
ward and the child’s sociometric status. 
Hypothesis 6. Parents of high-status children 
wili indicate a greater amount of reward for 
similarity of the child to his like-sexed parent 
than will parents of low-status children. 
Parents of the high-status children were 
compared with parents of low-status children 
with respect to the degree of reward indicated 
for similarity on the part of the child to his 
like-sexed parent. This comparison was carried 
out by means of Wilcoxon’s U test (11). The 
results of these comparisons, tabulated in 
Table 5 by sex of child and by sex of parent, 
hardly support the hypothesis. In fact, for 
girls, a high degree of indicated reward from 
the mother seems to be associated with low 
sociometric status, rather than with high 
status as predicted. The presence of a sex 
difference in the significance of indicated 
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parental reward is further suggested by the fact 
that all differences between high- and low- 
status boys fall in the predicted direction 
(though none is significant) while all differences 
between high- and low-status girls fall in the 
nonpredicted direction (though significance 
occurs only in the case of reward indicated from 
mothers). 

To summarize the findings regarding a chain 
of relationships between parental reward, 
children’s self concepts and children’s socio- 
metric status: first, parental reward tends to 
be related to acceptance by boys of their 
father’s ideals for them (ideai-dependency of 
boys upon their fathers), and to the degree of 
similarity between boys’ self concepts and 
boys’ concepts of their fathers (self-concept 
modeling of boys after their fathers). Secondly, 
self-concept modeling is positively correlated 
with sociometric status for boys. Finally, a di- 
rect relationship between the indicant of paren- 
tal reward and children’s sociometric status 
was found only for reward indicated by 
mothers for their daughters, and this relation- 
ship fell in the nonpredicted direction. This 
anomaly will be considered below. 


Inconsistency of Parental Reward and the 

Child's Self Concept and Social Status 

The effects of inconsistent reward on the 
child’s self concept, considered somewhat in- 
ferentially above, can be studied more directly 
by relating differences between spouses in re- 
ward for the child to certain aspects of the 
child’s self concept. As an indirect measure of 
the degree of difference between a husband and 
his wife in verbal behavior associated with re- 
ward for the child, the profile difference score 
(D*) was computed between their ratings of 
the ideal for the child. The assumption was 
made that a high discrepancy between the 
spouses on ratings of the ideal for the child re- 
flects relatively great differences between 
descriptions of the child associated with reward 
for him. As stated previously, the present 
furmulation holds that inconsistent association 
of reward with verbal descriptions of the child 
will result in instability of the child’s self con- 
cept. As a direct indicant of instability of the 
child’s ideal-self concept, profile difference 
scores were computed between two ideal-self 
ratings made by the child one week apart. It 
was felt that the ideal-self concept would be 
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TABLE 6 
RANK-DirFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
HusBanp-Wire DiscreEPANcy ON IDEAL- 
Curtp Concert AND CHILDREN’S 
IpeaL-Seir INSTABILITY 





Subject 


Category N Direction 


Boys 20 : - — 
Girls 
All Ss 5O 


Predicted 
Predicted 





more subject to fluctuation than the actual-self 
concept, since the ideal-self concept is pre- 
sumably based to a lesser extent upon enduring 
physical and social cues. Empirical indicants 
of inconsistency of parental reward and insta- 
bility of the child’s ideal-self concept permit 
statement of a testable hypothesis relating the 
two variables. 

Hypothesis 7. The amount of discrepancy 
between husband and wife in ideal-child con- 
cepts will be positively correlated with the 
degree of instability exhibited by their child’s 
ideal-self concept. 

To test this hypothesis, the D? score obtained 
between the ideal-child ratings of each couple 
was paired with the D* score obtained from 
their child’s successive ratings of his ideal-self 
concept. Rank difference correlations were 
computed for each sex of child. These cor- 
relations are presented in Table 6. 

Inspection of Table 6 yields evidence of a 
tendency in the predicted direction. The corre- 
lation between ideal-self instability in the child 
and parental discrepancy which is based upon 
all families is significant in the predicted direc- 
tion (p < .01). In addition, the correlation 
based upon the families of female children is 
significant at the .05 level, and the correlation 
for boys, although low, is in the predicted di- 
rection. Thus it may tentatively be concluded 
that discrepancy between the spouses in ideal- 
child concepts is pesitively related to instabil- 
ity in the child’s ideal-self concept. 

The present conception of the self concept 
leads to the further prediction, already referred 
to above, that children having unstable self- 
evaluations will also tend to have relatively 
poor social adjustment. This prediction follows 
from the general assumption that the self 
concept serves to integrate sequences of social 
behavior. If the self concept is unstable, social 
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TABLE 7 
Comparison OF CurtpreN Havinc Hica anp Low 
Sociometric Status with Respect To STABILITY 
or Ipgar-Setr Concert (U Test) 





Subject > ee 
Category we | 
Boys 28 | 12 2.21 | .02 
Girls | 40 | 14| —.03 — 
All Ss |} 68 | 26; 1.54); .10 | 
*» = number of subjects having low sociometric status, ic 
receiving less than 2 choices. 
** sy = = score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
error of distribution of U based upon the null hypothesis. 


Direction 


Predicted 


Predicted 


behavior should be poorly integrated, and 
poorly adapted to the social situation. 

Hypothesis 8. Children having high socio- 
metric status among their peers will tend to 
exhibit less ideal-self instability than will 
children having low peer-status. 

Table 7 contains the results of comparisons 
of children having high and low peer-status 
with respect to the same measure of ideal-self 
instability as was used in testing Hypothesis 7. 
The comparisons were made by means of the 
nonparametric U test. These results indicate 
that high-status boys do, indeed, show less 
ideal-self instability than de low-status boys. 
Almos: no difference is found between high- 
and low-status girls, or between the two status 
categories when both sexes are pooled. 

Tests of Hypotheses 7 and 8 have produced 
evidence that parental discrepancy in descrip- 
tion of the ideal for the child leads to ideal-self 
instability in the child (most clearly in the case 
of girls) and that ideal-self instability is asso- 
ciated with low sociometric status (for boys at 
least). These positive relationships suggest that 
high- and low-status children should also be 


TABLE 8 


Comparison or Curupren Havinc Hicn anp Low 
Stratus witu Respect To InTeR-PARENT 
Discrepancy in Ipgai-Curtp Concepts 

(U Test) 





Subject 
Category N n* t** 


Direction 





Boys 20 8 .23 
Girls » 10 .00 
All Ss 50 18 .00 





* = number of subjects having low sociometric status, i.e. 
receiving less than 2 choices. 

** sy = « score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
error of the distribution of U based upon the nul! hypothesis 
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compared with respect to parental discrepancy. 
The expected relationship is indicated in Hy- 
pothesis 9. 

Hypothesis 9. Parents of children having low 
sociometric status will exhibit more discrep- 
ancy between husband and wife with respect 
to ideal-child concepts than will parents of 
children having high sociometric status. 

Ideal-child discrepancy in parents of children 
having high status was compared by means of 
the U test with ideal-child discrepancy between 
parents of low-status children. The results, 
shown in Table 8, fail to confirm the hy- 
pothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The major purpose of the present study was 
to use S-R reinforcement theory to predict re- 
lationships of three aspects of children’s self 
concepts to presumed antecedent conditions 
(indicants of parental behavior) on the one 
hand, and to a consequent of social behavior 
(sociometric status) on the other. Figure 1 
depicts the predicted relationships and also 
summarizes the positive findings pertaining to 
each relationship. It should be pointed out that 
the present study contains no empirical evi- 
dence that changes in variables listed to the left 
in Figure 1 precede changes in those listed to 
their right. Indeed, the cross-sectional design 
precludes definite conclusions as to whether the 
measures of parental behavior reflect causes of 
differences in children’s self concepts or 
whether differences in children’s self concepts 
cause differences in their social acceptability. 
Thus positive findings support, but do not 
demonstrate, the validity of the theoretical 
predictions. 

Clearly, the results presented in Figure 1 do 
not offer a crucial test of the S-R reinforcement 
approach to the problem of the development 
and functioning of the self concept. Because of 
the several measurement assumptions (particu- 
larly with respect to the reward variable) it is 
impossible to arrive at specific theoretical con- 
clusions on the basis of nonconfirmatory re- 
sults. However, the facts that some positive 
findings were obtained, and that discernible 
patterns emerge from them (e.g., see below) 
indicates that the S-R reinforcement approach 
does have heuristic value in the study of the 
self concept. The heuristic value of the ap- 
proach is enhanced, moreover, by the fact that 
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|IDEAL-SELF DEPENDENCY | 





Hypothesis 2 

Table 2 
Boys 
Girls (7) 





Hypothesis 4 
Table 4 


No relationships 





[PARENTAL REWARD |<— Hypothesis 6——>|CHILDS SOCIAL STATUS | 
Table 5 J 
Giris (unpredicted direction) 
? 





Hypothesis 3 
Tabie 3 
Boys 





Hypothesis 5 
Table 4 


Boys 


PA 





|SELF-CONCEPT MODELING | 








| PARENTAL AGREEMENT ||STABILITY OF SELF-CONCEPT||CHILDS SOCIAL STATUS| 





Hypothesis 7 
Table 6 
All S's pooled 
Girls (7) 





Teble 8 


a 


Hypothesis 9 


Hypothesis 
Table 7 
Boys 


pa 





No relationships 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF HypoTHEsizeD RELATIONSHIPS AND THE EmpiricaL EvipENcE 


PERTINENT TO Eacu 
The arrows represent the hypothesized relationships. They are to be read “is positively correlated with.” Ma- 
terial interpolated within the arrows indicates the number of the hypothesis represented, the number of the tabie 
containing pertinent data, and which category of Ss, if any, gave significant results. 


it places emphasis upon stimulus as well as 
response correlates of aspects of the seif con- 
cept. Thus, the present study relates self-con- 
cept modeling and self-concept stability in boys 
to parental variables, and does this in addition 
to relating these self-concept variables to social 
adjustment. No previous study was found 
which attempted to show both stimulus and 
response relationships of a self-concept varia- 
ble, as almost all research on the self concept 
has dealt with its response correlates. 

Another notable feature of the findings is 
that theoretical predictions are much more 
consistently borne out by boys than by girls. 
In particular, the data suggest a sex difference 
in the relationships linking parental reward and 
children’s sociometric status. For boys, paren- 
tal reward is related to the intervening self- 


concept variables (ideal-self dependency and 
self-concept modeling) in the manner predicted, 
and one of these variables (self-concept model- 
ing) is in turn related to social status. For girls, 
on the other hand, none of the relationships 
involving self-concept modeling or ideal-self 
dependency is significant. Furthermore, for 
girls the direct relationship between indicated 
parental reward and social status is significant 
in the nonpredicted direction, while for boys 
the tendency, if any, is for relationship in the 
predicted direction. 

Evidence from two previous studies supports 
the notion that boys who incorporate their 
father’s characteristics into their self concepts 
tend to be better adjusted than boys who do 
not, but that such a relationship does not ob- 
tain for girls. Sopchack (10) found that dis- 
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agreement between boys’ own responses to the 
MMPI and responses ascribed by the boys to 
their parents was positively correlated with the 
degree of maladjustment indicated by the 
boys’ MMPI scores. This relationship did not 
hold for girls. Lazowick (7) found that similar- 
ity between father and son in verbal responses 
to the word “myself” was effective in discrimi- 
nating anxious and nonanxious sons, but that 
such similarity between mothers and daughters 
was not effective in discriminating anxious and 
nonanxious daughters. 

It thus appears fairly well established that 
modeling of the self concept after the father is 
associated with good adjustment for boys, but 
that self-concept modeling after the mother is 
not related to adjustment in girls in such a 
simple manner. The present study suggests the 
possibility that this sex difference can be 
traced, in part, at least, to differences between 
boys and girls in reactions to parental reward 
for similarity to the like-sexed parent. Thus in 
boys, the degree of self-concept modeling after 
the father is shown to be dependent upon 
parental reward for similarity to the father. For 
girls, on the other hand, the parental reward 
variable is unrelated to self-concept modeling, 
and is inversely related to the girls’ social ac- 
ceptance. The data do not suggest what varia- 
bles within the daughter mediate this inverse 
relationship. They do indicate that the original 
assumption concerning the effect of parental 
reward (i.e., that strong parental reward for 
similarity to the like-sexed parent would lead 
to stable self-evaluations and thereby to adap- 
tive social behavior) is not true for girls. The 
present theoretical approach would suggest 
that for girls, a source of reward is present 
which operates to reinforce self-descriptions 
which are different from those self-descriptions 
which are rewarded by mothers. In this situa- 
tion, strong maternal reward would increase 
rather than decrease instability in the girl’s 
self concept. The peer group seems a possible 
source of such divergent reward. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the 
relationships noted above occur in spite of the 
fact that children’s ideal-self concepts are not 
significantly more similar to the ideal-child 
concepts held by their own parents than they 
are to the ideal-child concepts held by ran- 
domly selected parents within the sample 
(Hypothesis 1). These findings suggest the 
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possibility that ideal-child concepts held by the 
parents within the present sample are rather 
heavily stereotyped, so that differences be- 
tween families in the degree of similarity 
obtaining between ideal-child concepts held by 
parents and children arise principally from 
variations in the extent to which the children’s 
ideal-self concepts approach a commonly-held 
parental ideal-child concept. 


SUMMARY 


A conception of the self concept which is 
based upon contemporary reinforcement learn- 
ing theory was briefly sketched. In an empirical 
exploration of the theoretical approach, rela- 
tionships were set up in which variables de- 
rived from children’s self-descriptions figured 
as links between indices of parental behavior 
and the children’s social status among their 
peers. Empirical tests were made of nine of 
these relationships, using descriptions made 
by members of 50 families of themselves and 
of one another within the family. Relationships 
to indices of parental behavior and indices of 
social adjustment are reported for three varia- 
bles derived from children’s self-descriptions: 
(a) similarity of the child’s ideal-self concept 
to his like-sexed parent’s concept of the ideal 
for him (ideal-self dependency); (b) similarity of 
the child’s self concept to the child’s concept 
of his like-sexed parent (self-concept modeling); 
and (c) stability of the child’s ideal-self concept 
over a period of one week (ideal-self stability). 

Children’s ideal-self concepts were found to 
be as similar to the ideal-child concepts held by 
randomly selected parents as to the ideal-child 
concepts held by their own parents. On the 
basis of further evidence, this unexpected find- 
ing was tentatively attributed to stereotypy in 
parent’s ideal-child concepts, rather than to 
absence of parental influence upon children’s 
ideal-self concepts. 

It was found that, for boys, both ideal-self 
dependency and self-concept modeling are 
positively correlated with an index of parental 
reward for similarity to the father. For boys, a 
relatively high degree of self-concept modeling 
after the father was found to be associated 
with high peer-status. For girls, on the other 
hand, none of the above relationships reached 
significance. When the index of parental re- 
ward for similarity to the like-sexed parent was 
related directly to peer-status of the children, 
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further indication of sex difference in the effect 
of parental reward was found: A high degree of 
parental reward for similarity to the mother is 
associated with low peer-status for girls, while 
for boys, available evidence points to the asso- 
ciation of a high degree of parental reward for 
similarity to the father with high peer-status 
for the child. 

It was concluded that the results, although 
failing to support several theoretical predic- 
tions, form a pattern with enough coherence to 
warrant further systematic study of the self 
concept conceived in terms of a verbal learning 
theory. In particular, it was pointed out that 
the present study is apparently unique in offer- 
ing evidence regarding the stimulus correlates 
of aspects of the self concept which are subse- 
quently shown to have significance for social 
adjustment. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF VARYING COMBINATIONS OF GROUP MEMBERS 
ON GROUP PERFORMANCE MEASURES AND 
LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS' 
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HE study of small groups, characterized 

by a common goal or enterprise, is re- 

ceiving a good deal of attention in so- 
cial psychological siterature (e.g., 5). In studies 
which explore the variables that determine 
group products and group measures, indi- 
vidual characteristics would appear to be a 
relevant variable. Previous studies and dis- 
cussions of this class of variables are almost 
exclusively concerned with the direct relation- 
ship between individual characteristics and 
group measures. These individual character- 
istics may include test scores or other behavior 
samples obtained outside the activities of the 
group (8), or behavior samples of individuals 
during group activity (9). 

While more of these studies would enhance 
the control and prediction of group functioning, 
they reveal very little about a more subtle 
effect of individual factors, i.e., the particular 
assembly of individual characteristics in the 
group. To elaborate somewhat, it is conceivable 
that group performance measures are a func- 
tion of the pattern of individual skills, traits, 
etc., within the group, as well as the individual 
contribution of each person to group products. 
Thus, an individual might contribute differ- 
ently to the group product depending on the 
other individuals with whom he is assembled. 
Such differential contribution by an individual 
to different groups will produce variance 
between these groups which could not be 
accounted for by isolated individual effects. 
The assembly effect which is thus pointed up is 
clearly distinguishable from the contribution 
attributable to each individual in the same 
way that statistical interaction effects are 
distinguished from main effects in a factorial 
design. 

1 This study was performed under the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, in support of Project 
7713. Permission is granted for reproduction, transla- 
tion, publication, use, and disposal in whole and in 
part by or for the United States Government. 

? Dwight E. Erlick is now at the University of 
Massachusetts. 
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The first purpose of this experiment is to 
attempt to isolate an assembly effect in a 
small work group in which quantitative end- 
products could be obtained. To the authors’ 
knowledge, there has been no direct empirical 
attack on this problem, although the possible 
existence and importance of this factor has 
been discussed in various contexts (7, 11, 13), 

In addition to studying group product 
measures, the experimental task permitted the 
measurement and analysis of the behavior of 
individual subjects (Ss) in terms of an assem- 
bly effect. The particular behaviors which were 
observed and recorded in the experiment 
were the leadership responses during group 
activity. The present experiment provides an 
opportunity to isolate the effects of different 
group assemblies, i.e., variability due to 
changes in group composition, upon the 
frequency of these leadership responses. 
Other investigations (1, 3, 4) have been con- 
cerned with the extent to which Ss maintain 
their relative standing or consistency in 
leadership status over different situations. 
In terms of a factorial design, this consistency 
refers to a main effect consisting of individual 
Ss. In studies where the different situations 
represent variations in group compositions 
(1) rather than variations (and/or repetitions) 
in group task (4), the assembly effect is being 
employed as the error term. However, since 
correlation analyses were used in the studies 
cited, isolation and testing of the assembly 
effect itself was not possible. By use of analysis 
of variance design, the present study will 
attempt to clarify further the concept of 
leadership consistency which has been of 
interest in previous studies, as well as to 
identify assembly effects.’ 

* The results of this investigation can also serve a 
subsidiary purpose. In the study reported by Bell and 
French (1), “leadership generality” refers to a con- 
sistency in responses to Ss, i.c., ratings given them by 
their fellow group members. The writers do not report 
whether there is any consistency in the S’s behavior 


over varying group membership. There is a possibility 
that the nominations were based to some extent at least 
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METHOD 


Subjects and Apparatus 


The procedure described below was performed with 
Phere 


This replication was necessary to provide an 


two independent samples were nine Ss in each 
sample 
adequate amount of data to test the assembly effect 
without requiring the same Ss to perform in an un 
reasonably large number of different work groups 

Both samples were obtained from a larger pool of 
Air Force enlisted men who were awaiting assignment 
to aircrew training at Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 
The mean age of these Ss was 20.3 years, with a range 
from 18 to 24 years. The Es requested that super 
visors assign Ss to this research project by selecting 
them randomly from personnel not previously assigned 
to other duties 

The group task chosen for the study was the Ball 
and-Spiral Apparatus (6, 10). The nature of the task 
requires simultaneous participation of all group mem 
bers for achievement of the goal. Furthermore, indi- 
vidual participation must be coordinated with the ac 
tivities of the other persons. Movement of the spiral by 
an individual serves to compensate partially or facilitate 
movements of the spiral by other individuals. While 
there are no assigned specialized functions which differ 
entiate group members, variation does occur in the 
amount of directing, describing, questioning, etc. Con- 
struction specifications of the apparatus differed some- 
what from those used in previous studies. An ordinary 
golf ball was used with the spiral mounted on a hex- 
agonal platform to which six 12-inch handles were 
attached. The spiral ramp was 3.5 inches wide and rose 
in five levels to a three-inch circular receptacle at the 
top. The ramp was divided into 27 numbered segments 
obtained by extending six radial lines from the circular 
receptacle 


Experimental Design* 


The experiment was divided into a practice session 
and two test trials. Three subgroups of three Ss were 
selected from each sample of nine Ss and designated 
on stable individual characteristics such as physical 
appearance. “Consistency” of these ratings may then 
be due to attitudes about these characteristics that are 
either shared by many of the Ss or are relatively stable 
within the Ss over different times. “Leadership,” in the 
present study, is defined in terms of the frequency of 
order-giving. Carter, et al., employed an index composed 
of the sum of behavioral units in a large number of 
different categories as one of their operational defi- 
nitions of leadership (4). Their report, however, does 
not indicate whether this pooling of categories was 
based upon the intercorrelations among the categories 
or upon a priori considerations, although there are rela 
tively high correlations between the sum of behavioral 
units for a single individual and observer's ratings of his 
“leadership” (4, p. 248). The diverse nature of the cate- 
gories included in this index points to a fairly complex 
rationale if the pooling was based upon an a priori 
formulation 

* Acknowledgment is made to S/Sgt M. Peterson, 
A/2C H. Hogsven, and A/2C J. Herr for their assistance 
in data collection and statistical analyses. 


subgroups A, B, and C. For the practice session, work 
groups of three Ss were composed of the three Ss 
within a subgroup. The purpose of the practice session 
was to acquaint the Ss with the task, thereby removing 
a large source of variance which is generally found on 
the first attempts with a new task. For the two experi- 
mental trials, work groups of three Ss were assembled 
by using one S from each subgroup in each assembly 
This procedure yielded 27 different groups. In order to 
control prior familiarity with co-workers in each of the 
27 assemblies, Ss were assigned to subgroups so that 
any friends or acquaintances were placed in the same 
subgroup and thus did not work together in the two 
test trials 

A diagrammatic summary of the experimental design 
is shown in Fig. 1. Examination of the diagram for the 
test trials shows that Ss in subgroup B, for example, 
worked with every possible pair of Ss composed of one 
individual from subgroup A and one individual from 
subgroup C. No assembly contained two individuals 
from the same subgroup for the test trials 

Practice session. The practice session consisted of as 
many trials as were needed by each work team to reach 
the criterion of performance of successfully rolling the 
ball into the receptacle in two consecutive trials. Each 
trial was permitted to last seven minutes. Most teams 
required only three to six practice trials, including 
criterion trials 

The following instructions were each 
practice group before initial performance on the task: 

“The object of this task is to move a ball up the 
spiral as quickly as possible. This is done in the follow- 
ing way: At the beginning of a trial, a ball will be 
placed in spiral and the signal to start will be given. 

Each of you doing the task should grasp two handles 

on the spiral and pick the spiral up together. Always 

grasp the handle comfortably between the red line 

(drawn six inches from the end of the handle) and the 

end of the handle. Each of you holding the spiral can 

cause the ball to move in varying fashions. The object 
here is to adjust the spiral so that the ball moves 
from the starting position to the top of the spiral as 
quickly as possible. You are to keep your hand out- 
side of the red line at all times. You will be timed 
from the word ‘start’ until the ball comes to rest in the 
top of the spiral. If the ball does not get to the top of 
the spiral, the highest number the ball reaches on the 
spiral during seven minutes will be your score. 

Always start from the standing position. Are there 

any questions?” 

The spiral rested on a 15-inch pedestal with the ball 
19 inches from the base of the spiral before each trial. 
In work groups requiring more than one trial, Ss were 
rotated in the three possible work positions on the spiral. 

Since six of the nine Ss were inactive at any one time 
during the practice and test trials, this time was oc- 
cupied with magazine reading or with written tests in 
connection with another study 

Test trials. The scheduling of the two trials for each of 
the 27 groups was so arranged that all groups completed 
trial one before any group started trial two. The order 
in which the 27 groups performed on the task was 
arranged so that after any multiple of three groups had 
performed, all Ss would have been in an equal number 
of groups. Thus, the first three groups required the use 


given to 
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A DIAGRAMMAT!C SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL DesiGn ror Eacn Sampie or Nine Ss 


Each cell in the large cubes refers to a work group consisting of three persons, one from each subgroup. For 
example, the cell containing the asterisk (*) is a work group composed of Ss 3, 4, and 7 


of all nine Ss, the second three groups required the use 
of all nine Ss, etc. The nine sets of three groups were 
randomly ordered for each trial separately as was the 
order of any three groups within a set 

Assignment of Ss to the three working positions on 
the spiral apparatus was counterbalanced in the follow 
ing way: (a) each S performed at each position three 
times; () in any three work groups in which an S from 
one subgroup worked with the same S from a second 
subgroup, he was assigned a different position on the 
spiral 

Trial 1 was permitted to last seven minutes and trial 
2 was of five-minute duration. If a group rolled the 
ball to the top within these allotted times, the trial 
was terminated. The two trials differed in task diff- 
culty. In trial 1, each S was permitted the use of two 
handles; in trial 2, the use of only one hand was per 
mitted. During trial 2 either hand could be used, 
and S could switch to the other hand in the course of 
the trial if he wished. Only every other handle on the 
spiral was used. The difference in difficulty is attested 
by the fact that for the first sample in trial 1, 25 of the 
27 groups successfully rolled the ball to the top within 
the first five minutes of the trial, while in trial 2, only 
six groups were successful in the same length of time 
Similar proportions were found in the second sample 


Measures 


Group performance measures. For each assembled 
group two performance measures were obtained on a 
trial 

1. The number of times the ball fell off the spiral 
ramp was defined as an error score. “Falling off” was 
defined as rolling off the edge of the ramp at any point to 
any of the lower levels, but did not include rolling back 
of the ball. Thus, the ball had to leave the surface of 
the ramp before it was counted as falling off. For 
statistical analyses, the error score was subjected to a 
square root transformation. The value, 0.5, was added 
to each raw error score before the square root was 
calculated. 

2. The average height that the ball reached on the 
spiral during a trial before an error occurred is the 


second measure. Height before each error was obtained 
from the segment number from which the ball fell. Total 
time taken to roll the ball successfully to the top was not 
used since little variance was found between groups 
within each trial on this measure. 

Measurement of leadership behavior. Two observers 
(Os) coded the verbal interactions among the three 
group members. Only those verbal communications 
categorized as being overt leadership behavior—“‘order 
giving’”’—are used in the present study. The definition 
of this category is “A person suggests, tells, or demands 
that another person (or persons) do something or that 
something else be done.” This category contains ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all the coded units of com- 
munication. For the first sample, Pearson product- 
moment correlaiions were computed to test the relia 
bility of this order-giving categorization. The number 
of orders given by each of the three Ss in subgroup A in 
each of the nine groups in which they appeared as coded 
by one O was correlated with the frequencies tallied for 
them by the other O. This was repeated for the Ss from 
subgroups B and C. Over the three sets of 27 groups, the 
r between observers was .93,. The leadership data, then, 
consist of the number of orders given by each of the Ss 
in each of the nine groups in which they participated 
summed over the two Os. In other words, the dependent 
variable is the frequency of orders given by each S in 
each group in which he had worked and not the total 
number of orders given in the group 


RESULTS 


Group performance and the assembly effect. 
The assembling of work groups according to 
the design shown in Fig. 1 was made to permit 
a test of the assembly effect in terms of 
statistical interaction. The design shown in 
Fig. 1 corresponds to a factorial design with 
four main effects, i.e., A, B, and C subgroups 
and experimental trials. Each cell in this 
3x 3x3 x 2 design contains one performance 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE Two Samp_es Usinc TrRansrormep Error Score Data rrom Eacu or tHE Two 
TRIALS 


df of each 


Source 
sample 


Subgroup A 
2. Subgroup B 
Subgroup C 
Sum: 1, 2,3 
. Trials 
A X Trials 
B X Trials 
C X Trials 
Sum: 5, 6, 7 
AXB 
AX ¢ 
C 


8, 9, 10 
3 < Trials 


u 
il. 
12 
13 


I 
( 
( 


24 
8 16 
& 16 
3 106 


xxEXxXxXE xX 


14 
15. 
16. T 5: 


en ee en 


Sums of Squares 


df of both 
samples 


Both 
samples 


Second 
sample 


First 
sample 
17. 


59 
339. 


535.26 
18.93 
364.04 


= 


. 1333 

4410.07 3204 - 
16.00 

160.48 


20.48 


22 
167. 
165. 


837.51 
544.74 
130.73 11 
52 
63 
86 


92 
161 
83. 


594.19 
125.18 
218.31 
1275.69 
1876.14 
796.30 
15,191.70 


865. 
536. 
5945 


98 
61 
33 


ne 
| 1010.16 
| 259.0 | 
| 9246.37 


Note.— Calculation of mean squares in Tables | and 2 was unnecessary since all F ratios involve equal degrees of freedom in numerator 


and denominator 
*9 <0 
oe p a oO. 


t Sums of squares were not pooled in some cases (4) because there is no correspondence between similar subgroup designations in the 
two samples or (b) because the pooled value was not used in computing an F ratio. 


measure of a particular group on one of the 
two trials.’ Since individuals are three of the 
four main effect variables, the presence of a 
significant statistical interaction among such 
main effects would be interpretable as indi- 
cating the presence of variance between 
groups, which is attributable to the particular 
combination of individuals which compose a 
group. 

The first performance measure subjected 
to the analysis of variance was transformed 
error score. Two analyses of variance, one for 
each sample, were computed and then com- 
bined to provide a more stable estimate of 
variance than is given by either sample alone. 


* Two one-page tables giving error-score data (raw 
and transformed) and average height data for each of 
the 27 work groups on each trial for the two samples 
have been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 4616 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publication Project, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., re- 
mitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm, or $1.25 for 
photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress 


The results of these analyses are shown in 
Table 1. The F ratio of primary concern in the 
present study is that obtained from source 14 
with source 15 as the error term. The value of 
this F permits rejection of the null hypothesis 
beyond the .05 level. Willingness to accept this 
level of significance permits the interpretation 
of an assembly effect with transformed error 
score, attributable to triads, which is consistent 
across trials. The assembly effect here is 
defined as the variance between groups which 
remains after main effects and first-order 
interactions of subgroups are removed. Thus, if 
the 27 groups are ordered in terms of trans- 
formed error score on the basis of this triad 
effect alone, their relative standing is suffi- 
ciently similar on the two trials to be con- 
sidered as not accidental.* The difference in 
difficulty of the task on the two trials provides 


* An implicit assumption in using interaction with 
trials as an error term for testing the assembly effect is 
that performance on the first tria! does not influence 
behavior on the second trial so as to maintain statistical 
interaction effects among subgroups. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE Two SAmpces Usinc Averace Heicur Data From Eacu or tae Two TRIALS 


df of each 


Source 
sample 


. Subgroup A 
. Subgroup B 
. Subgroup C 
Sum: 1, 2, 3 
. Trials 
5. A X Trials 
. B X Trials 
. C X Trials 


SP rPrrryre 


24 
16 
16 


106 


Sums of Squares 


df of both 
samples 


Both 


samples 


t 


Second 
sample 


First 
sample 


71 


112. 
78 


81 
48 
48 


201 .37 
25.49 
04 


96 
82 
15 
26 


1578 
57 
27 
28. 


1589.80 
.70 
70 


92 


24. 
58 
62 


74 
08 
74 


5.40 
52 
07 


216.04 
174.96 
19.63 


30 
75 
.08 

790.79 
282.37 481.41 
166.15 | 235.40 
2959.70 | 69.13 


04 
.25 
43 


3109 





*p< 10 


t Sums of squares were not pooled in some cases (o) because there is no correspondence between similar subgroup designations in the 
two samples, or (5) because the pooled value was not used in computing an F ratio. 

t In this instance the six sums of squares which would be added lacked homogeneity using Bartlett's test. Six separate F’s were com 
puted, therefore, and the probabilities combined. The collective results were not uignificant at the .10 level. 


a stronger generalization of the consistency of 
an assembly effect than would be the case if 
the two trials were more similar in difficulty. 

Before examining the information obtainable 
from other sources of variance in the analysis, 
it may be worth while to examine the same 
assembly effect with the second performance 
measure, i.e., average height. The results of the 
analyses using average height are shown in 
Table 2. The F ratio for this performance 
measure is significant at the .08 level (2). The 
similar results for the two measures are not 
surprising in view of the correlation between 
the two measures. For trial one, the r’s between 
transformed error and average height are 
—.50 and —.61 for the two samples, and for 
trial two the r’s are —.78 and —.76. These 
r’s were computed using the 27 unclassified 
groups so that it is not known to what extent 
this correlation is differentially distributed 
among the various sources of variance. 

A second assembly effect which is testable 
with the present design is that attributable to 
pair combinations in the three-person work 
groups. Any or all of the first-order interactions 


among subgroups, i.e., A x B, A x C, and 
B x ©, can be used to test this hypothesis. 
This test was made with error-score data by 
combining sources 8, 9, and 10 in both samples 
and using the combined sources, 11, 12, and 
13, as divisor in the F ratio. The resulting F, 
shown in Table 1, does not approach .10 
level. A similar test with average height data 
also fails to approach significance at this 
level of confidence. 

Finally, the main effects of the subgroups 
were examined for each of the group-product 
measures. The contribution to performances 
which is attributable to individuals, per se, was 
tested by combining sources 1, 2, and 3, and 
combining of sources 5, 6, and 7 as divisor in 
an F ratio. The transformed error-score data 
yielded an F significant beyond the .01 level 
while average height failed to approach 
significance at the .10 level. Thus, for error 
scores, at least, individuals do contribute to 
the performance of a group over and above an 
assembly effect, and this contribution is 
consistent from trial to trial. 

Analyses of leadership behavior. For these 
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analyses, only the verbal data from trial two 
were used becanse of the extreme paucity of 
communication between Ss in trial 1.7 The 
relative ease of the task in trial 1 when execu- 
ted with two hands apparently fails to elicit 
extensive verbal exchanges by the Ss. Thus, 
the necessity for considering ‘ecadership 
responses only frum trial 2 modified original 
plans for use of error terms. Although assembly 
effects can be isolated statistically in these 
verbal data, there are no error terms for 
testing the consistency of these effects over 
trials. Instead, it is necessary that the first- 
order assembly effect be tested against the 
second-order assembly effect while the latter 
remains untested. Also, the testing of main 
effects is limited to tests with assembly 
effects as error terms. Presence of a “trials” 
classification would have permitted choice of 
error terms for generalization across tasks 
(trials) as well as group compositions. Never- 
theless, the analyses will be presented since 
they help demonstrate the utility of this 
general design in leadership studies. Obviously, 
the inadequacy of the particular analysis 
described below is not inherent in the method- 
ology but rather in the particular set of data 
obtained in the present experiment. 

Essentially, the use of a single trial provided 
the data for six analyses of variance which are 
similar in design. The three members within 
each of the six subgroups had received identical 
treatment conditions, i.e., the three Ss within 
a subgroup had worked with the same com- 
binations of other Ss. This was not the case 
across different subgroups. Analyses are best 
applied, therefore, to subgroups A, B, and C 
separately. An analysis of variance was thus 
performed within each subgroup and the 
sums of squares were then pooled over all 
subgroups to obtain a summary picture of the 
entire experiment. 

Table 3 presents the analyses of variance of 
the frequency of leadership behavior for both 
samples of Ss. The three analyses from sample 
1 are pooled and presented first in the table, 
followed by the pooled results of sample 2. 
“Speakers” refer to the classification con- 
taining the Ss from whom the verbal data were 

7A table giving the frequency of order-giving for 
each S in each of the 27 groups in trial 2 has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 
They may be obtained along with the two other tables 
noted in Footnote # 5. 
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obtained for any particular analysis of vari- 
ance. Thus, the sums of squares in the column 
labeled subgroup A are based on an analysis 
of leadership responses from the three Ss in 
this subgroup and the “speakers” effect is that 
variance attributable to these three Ss. 
“(o-workers” refers to variance attributable 
to each of the two other sets of three Ss in the 
sample. The first-order interaction of speakers 
with one set of co-workers (sum of sources 
4 and 5), was tested as an assembly effect, 
using the second-order interaction as an 
error term (pooling of source 7). In both 
samples, the F ratio was not significant. As 
previously noted, source 7 is also an assembly 
effect but cannot be tested for its significance 
since no error term is available. 

While the effects of different group assem- 
blies have not been demonstrated, the relative 
consistency of individual leadership status 
over different group assemblies is highly 
significant. For the speaker main effect in both 
samples, the F ratios from pooled variance 
estimates are significant beyond the .001 level 
with the sum of sources 4 and 5 as error. 
Statistical significance of lesser magnitudes is 
also attained with the second-order interaction 
(pooled variances of source 7) as the error 
term. It may he noted again that the additional 
criterion of classification of trials would have 
obviated the necessity for testing leadership 
consistency with assembly effects as error. 

The second main effect, that for differences 
in the frequency of responses to groups com- 
posed of different co-workers (sum of sources 
2 and 3) is statistically significant only in the 
first sample.* However, this main effect be- 
comes significant when the sums of squares are 
pooled for the two samples. The F is 2.25, 
(df 24 and 48) which is significant at beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. In general, then, 
there is a tendency for Ss to give different 
frequencies of orders in groups composed of 
different co-workers, and this is consistent 
over speakers. A similar but more complex 

* There is, of course, some degree of overlapping of 
co-workers in pooling the sums of squares due to co- 
workers, as was done in sources 2 and 3. However, we 
believe that the pooling is justified because it is based 
upon three independent sets of numbers. There is 
nothing in common except the basis of classification. By 
analogy, the co-workers may be considered as stimuli. 
The question, then, is: are there differences in reactions 
to these stimuli? We are not here interested in the 
sources of these stimuli 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE FREQUENCY OF ORDERING BEHAVIOR 


df of 
combined 
analyses 


df of each 


seen analysis 


Speakers 


. Co-workers, one subgroup 261 
; 34 


. Co-workers, other sub- 
group 
Sum: 2, 3 
4.12 
1x3 
Sum: 4, 5 
an 
1x2x3 
Total 


. Speakers 


Co-workers, one subgroup 

Co-workers, other sub 
group 

Sum: 2, 3 

1 x 


1 
S 
‘a 
1) 
T 


< OS 
"ep « o1 
“7 > < OI 
t The first F was obtained with the sum of sources 4 and 5 as 


term 


effect is the statistical interaction of one set of 
co-workers with the second set (source 6). In 
this case, however, no significance was obtained 
with source 7 as error. The main effect finding, 
however, points to an important consideration 
in studies aimed at behavioral evaluation. 
Unless the effect of varying co-workers is 
controlled, variation due to differences in co 
workers would act to increase the size of the 


error component. 


DISCUSSION 


Since the study of assembly effects in the 
verbal data was less complete and less definitive 
than that with the group performance meas- 
ures, discussion of assembly, per se, will 
refer generally to the findings with the latter 
measures. Analyses of verbal data will be 


56.78 | 101.89 


Sums of squares for subgroups 
Mean 
| | squar 
B | c |< ombined = andl 
subgroups 
Sample One 


1483 .00 | 164.11 137 55 | 297.42 |26.27°**f 


11.92°° 
33 22.11 | 63.44 
33 1.00 80.11 
462. 38.53 | 3.40°* 
00 44.44 10 
33 6.22 28.4! 
_ | 271.5 11.32 | 0.45 
67 45.55 | 59 130. 10.86 | 0.44 
67 | 108.90 | 297.:; 598 24.95 


33 | 392.33 | 676.00 | 3247 


Sample Two 


13.00°**T 
5.31° 


212.33 615.81 §.2! 54 
4.11 30.48 
6.33 137.92 


492 
100.19 
12 85.67 151.41 
- 577.06 
23.08 161.43 
85.92 
1144.81 


04 | 0.41 


45 0.23 
470.68 58.84 


| 3376.47] - | 


79 | 51.56 

32 | 231.44 | 

33 | 693.33 | 
| 


the error term; the second FP was obtained with source 7 as the error 


discussed mainly in the context of the method- 
ology suggested by the study. 

The results of the present study suggest that 
the use of assembly as a variable requires, in 
general, the simultaneous consideration of 
all persons involved in the task. While it is 
premature to state any general principles of 
assembly, the results pose some interesting 
questions for further study. Since, in a three- 
man group, assembly effects were not present 
with pair-combinations, it would be interesting 
to know whether assembly effects are generally 
significant only at the highest-order interaction. 
For example, given a four-man group on the 
task, would assembly effects fail to show up at 
both the triplet and pair level but be revealed 
in the third-order interaction? A_ second, 
related question which comes into focus is the 
possible relationship between the magnitude 
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of assembly effects and the size of the group. 
In attempting to answer these questions, an 
important parameter of the assembly effect is 
likely to be the nature of the task itself. 
Although tasks may be ordered along a number 
of continua, one task dimension which would 
appear to be most relevant is that of the 
differences in function assigned to the indi- 
viduals. In the present study, differences in 
function among the ind‘viduals were minimal. 
Such differences could be increased with 
instructions, ¢.g., appointing a leader, or by 
changing the structure of the task itself. 

In demonstrating the presence of an assem- 
bly variable, other questions arise which 
appear more difficult to study experimentally. 
Two of these problems are: (a) discovering 
what individua! measurements are required to 
predict variance due to particular combina- 
tions, and (b) discovering what arithmetic 
operations are to be performed with these 
measurements for prediction purposes. An- 
swers to these problems are not only of theo- 
retical interest, but are of practical concern 
to industrial and military psychologists who 
attempt to control the end-products of small 
work groups. One suggested answer is that 
groups function best when they are composed 
of individuals with similar characteristics. 
This statement is probably too general 
or actually inaccurate for some individual 
characteristics where variability of some sort 
would lead to more effective performance. 
Suggestive evidence for similarity in some 
characteristics and variability in others is 
found in studies of married couples (e.g., 12, 
13). Again, consideration of the particular 
task appears to be necessary in attempting to 
answer these questions. 

In evaluating the methodological impiica- 
tions of the verbal-data analyses, it is necessary 
to consider that analyses similar to those 
performed with group performance were 
potentially present in the experiment: | design. 
With this fact in mind, it is apparent that 
analyses based on factorial designs can isolate 
a number of effects much more easily than is 
possible with correlational] techniques. Previous 
studies (1, 3, 4) have been concerned largely 
with that which is equivalent to the speaker 
main effect of this experiment. While it is 
possible to avoid the use of an assembly effect 
as error in correlational studies by varying 
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or repeating the task, it would be difficult to 
study this effect as a systematic source of 
variance. Also completely overlooked by 
correlational analysis is the main effect due 
to different situations themselves, i.e., differ- 
ences between the stimulus properties of 
different tasks and/or group compositions. 
In the present study, for example, the results 
suggest that co-workers may differ in the extent 
to which they elicit leadership responses from 
the speakers. While this finding leaves un- 
touched the rather formidable task of speci- 
fying stimulus continuum (or continua) along 
which co-workers may be placed, it points up 
a class of variables too easily ignored. The 
implication of this discussion is that leadership 
research can do mwre than focus upon the 
consistency of leadership responses. More 
subtle effects, such as assembly, and additional 
classes of variables can be studied for a better 
understanding of leadership behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the experiment was to test 
whether individuals contribute differently 
to the group product, depending on the other 
individuals with whom they are assembled. 
This assembly effect on the group end-product 
is clearly distinguished from the contribution 
attributable to each individual of the group, 
considered separately. 

In addition, the experimenta: task permitted 
the measurement and analysis of individual 
leadership responses during group activity. 
By use of a factorial design, the analyses of 
these leadership responses would serve to 
clarify the concept of leadership consistency, 
as well as to identify assembly effects in these 
data. 

The procedure was performed with two 
independent samples of nine Ss each. The 
group task was the Ball-and-Spiral Apparatus. 

In each sample of nine Ss, three subgroups 
of three Ss were selected. Twenty-seven 
different work groups of three Ss were assem- 
bled by using one S$ from each subgroup in 
each assembly. Each group assembled per- 
formed twice on the task. Two group per- 
formance measures were obtained for each of 
the two trials. Two Os also recorded the 
frequency of orders given by each S in each 
work group. 

To test the assembly effect, the same analy- 
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sis of variance design was used for each group 
performance measure on each replication. 
There were four main effects, i.e., A, B, and 
C subgroup Ss, and trials. The sums of squares 
for the two replications were combined for a 
single test of whether varying combinations 
of individuals have a significant effect on 
group performance. The interaction term 
A X B X C, tested with A X B X C & trials, 
is a test of this assembly effect. For the two 
performance measures this effect is significant 
at the .05 and .08 levels. 

Less complete tests of the assembly effect 
were performed with the verbal data since 
only the data from a single trial were usable. 
Tests of main effects, however, demonstrated 
large differences between Ss in the frequency 
of orders given by them, as well as differences 
between co-workers in “eliciting” leadership 
responses from the speakers. 

The results of the present study were dis- 
cussed in terms of their implications for future 
research on assembly effects. The method- 
ological advantages of factorial designs for 
leadership research were also pointed up in the 
present study. 
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ULL (5) has insisted on the importance 


of the distinction between habit 


strength and drive as components of 
excitatory potential. Others who have applied 
Hull’s principles to account for various phe- 
nomena have not always been as rigorous in 
making this distinction (3, 4, 7). The present 
paper urges clarification of the excitatory 


potential concept in such systems as the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, and outlines 
an experiment the results of which are inex- 
plicable unless both components of excitatory 
potential are recognized. 

Dollard et al. (3) have outlined a series of 
variables which will affect the amount of 
disturbance experienced when the instrumental 
response is frustrated. These are instigation to 
action, degree of thwarting of the instrumental 
response, and the number of such thwartings. 
In the thinking of the authors of the frustra- 
tion-agression hypothesis the variable of in- 
stigation to action is equated with excitatory 
potential and thus includes both drive and 
habit strength. Instigation to action is defined 
as “some antecedent condition of which the 
predicted response is the consequence.” All 
examples given illustrate variations in drive 
rather than habit strength. Thus there is no 
clear equation of instigation to action and 
excitatory potential. One is easily led to the 
conclusion that instigation to action refers to 
drive alone. Recognition of the habit strength 
component makes available a series of im- 
portant variables which permit the inclusion 
of other phenomena in the frustration-aggres- 
sion system, however, and so clarification of 
the instigation to action seems 
important 

It can be deduced from Hull!’s gradient of 
reinforcement that the more proximate an 
organism is to a stimulus, sought or to be 
avoided, the greater response to approach or 
avoid. Miller (7) and Brown (1, 2) have 
tested and verified these deductions based on 
habit strength alone, not drive 


nature of 


‘Grateful acknowledgement of the assistance of 
Mary Mull, Jane Munsell, and Wayne Owen in phases 
of this study is made. 


It further follows that the amount of dis- 
turbance experienced when frustrated prox- 
imate to a goal should be greater than when 
frustrated more distant from the goal. This in 
turn should be reflected in more aggressive 
action proximate to a goal than distant from 
it. 

Miller (7) and Erown (1, 2) have found, in 
fact, that the strength of pull of a rat when 
restrained at varying distances from a goal is 
directly related to proximity to the goal. In 
these studies the animal’s responses were 
probably a joint function of frustration and 
the instrumental response of goal seeking 
since the responses appropriate to each were 
identical. Therefore, these studies do not 
provide clear-cut tests of the above hypoth- 
esis, nor were they meant to. The instru- 
nental response and the response to frustra- 
tion must clearly differ in order to test the 
above hypothesis. 

Rosenzwieg (8) in studies on completed and 
incompleted tasks has casually noted greater 
disturbance when a child was frustrated near 
the completion of the puzzle than when far 
from solution. These observations were not 
quantified nor was proximity to the goal 
systematically varied since this was not the 
purpose of the study. 

The only apparent previous study dealing 
with this topic was conducted by Lepley 
(4). In this investigation he frustrated rats 
at the goal and at two points distant from the 
goal and measured the effects of frustration 
by means of retarded starts and refusals to 
start. He found the largest number of refusals 
and retarded starts for the group frustrated 
at the goal, but more for the group frustrated 
far from the goal than at an intermediate 
distance. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Thirty children of both sexes from the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th grades of a public elementary school were used as 
subjects (Ss) in this study. All were experimentally 
naive and all volunteered to “play the game” with the 
experimenter (£). 
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A pparatus 


Selection of a 
considerations: 

a. It must be like a game both to secure the co- 
operation of the children and keep up motivation. 

b. It must provide a continuous response with a 
clear starting point and goal, and be of such a nature 
that the S would know at all times how near he was to 
the goal. 

c. It must be of such a nature that Z could thwart S 
at any desired distance from the goal and yet S would 
not realize the arbitrary nature of the thwarting. 

d. It must be of such a nature that a response to 
frustration, clearly different from the instrumental re- 
sponse, would be possible, permissible, and measurable. 

The task selected to meet the above requirements 
involved picking up one marble at a time from a supply 
source, inserting it in a counter-sunk hole in the top of 
a box, and repeating this process until the trial was 
over. The EZ could at any desired time cause al] the 
marbles placed by S to disappear from sight and so 
terminate the trial. At the same time a buzzer sounded 
and continued to sound until S pushed a plunger to 
stop it. Attached to the plunger was a hidden pen which 
recorded the amount of pressure exerted on the plunger 
in terms of the distance it was depressed. 

A hollow wooden box 7.5” x 11.5” was mounted on 
a large board. Four columns of nine holes each were 
drilled in the top of the box. Each hole was slightly 
larger than a marble. Inside the box was a wooden 
frame with a series of nine wires running rowlike across 
it. The wires rested directly under the holes in the box 
and so supported the marbles. When the frame was 
pulled forward by E the wires and holes were no longer 
in juxtaposition and the marbles simultaneously fell 
inside the box. When released, the frame returned to 
its original! position as the result of a weight attached to 
the back of it, and the box was ready for the next trial. 
The bed of the box was slanted causing all of the 
marbles to run to the front right corner. An opening in 
the side of the box permitted one marble at a time to 
roll outside into a container which held but one marble. 
So only as S picked up one marble to place it in a hole 
on the top of the box did the next marble become 
avaiiable. 

A second box mounted beside the first, on the same 
board, had a knife switch fastened out of sight on the 
back of it, which weuld activate a concealed buzzer 
when closed. A plunger running through this box and 
projecting out in front would open this switch when 
pushed. Springs attached to the plunger and located 
inside the box provided pressure when the plunger was 
pushed and returned it to its original position after 
being depressed. Inside the box was a pen, mounted in 
the plunger, which recorded the strength of the push 
on the plunger on a piece of cardboard also concealed 
inside the box. The EZ had control over both the knife 
switch and the frame on which the marbles rested and 
could activate them simultaneously. All the equipment 
was mounted on a table which was wedged into a corner 
and so was rigid and stationary 


task was based on the following 


Procedure 


The Ss were blocked at four points of proximity to 
the goal and just as the goal was attained. The number 
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of marbles placed was 9, 18, 27, 32, and 36, or 4, 14, 
44, 56 of the distance to the goal and goa! attainment. 
Each S had twelve trials. On the first and last he was 
allowed to fill all 36 holes. On the other 10 trials he was 
blocked twice at each of five positions (including goal 
attainment or 36 marbles placed) in a systematically 
counterbalanced fashion. The experiment was set up as 
a game with the child striving to get to the goal of all 
holes filled on each trial. This was accomplished by 
telling S that if he filled all the holes on four trials 
throughout the game he would win a grab-bag prize 
and sorne candy. However, E did not tell S how many 
trials there would be in the game. Each trial was a rela- 
tively independent challenge and should have reflected 
frustration at the time of the thwarting rather than 
cumulative frustration and/or proximity to the final 
over-all goal. 

The S was told h* would have a given number of 
seconds on esch trial and at the end of that time the 
marbles would disappear from sight into the box and 
the buzzer would sound and continue to sound until he 
pushed the plunger and stopped it. He was further 
told that the time allowed on each trial would vary in 
an unpredictable fashion. 

The E stood by, ostentatiously displaying a stop 
watch, and activuted the frame holding the marbles, 
and the buzzer, at the end of what was presumably the 
time for the trial, but actually after § had inserted the 
correct number of marbles for that trial. 


RESULTS 


The pressure exerted in pushing in the 
plunger and stopping the buzzer was con- 
ceived of as an aggressive expression of frus- 
tration. The buzzer not only served as a 
continuing reminder of the end of the trial, 
and failure, but was also something tangible 
against which S could aggress. The agression 
was permissible since this was specified as S’s 
task. A certain minimum pressure was neces- 
sary to open the knife switch but there was 
almost no upper limit to the pressure which 
could be exerted, other than S’s strength. The 
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extent of plunger movement was recorded by 
the extent of movement of the pen on the 
concealed record sheets. These distances were 
measured in millimeters, and means of pressure 
exerted at each thwarting point for each 
subject were computed. These are plotted 
graphically in Fig. 1. 

Analysis of variance based on the five 
conditions of goal proximity yielded an F 
ratio of 3.09 which for 4 and 116 degrees of 
freedom is significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. Tests of significance (/) appropriate 
to the experimental design yielded a difference 
between the 9 and 18 marble conditions signif- 
icant at the .05 level, the 9 and 27 conditions 
at the .01 level and the 9 and 32 conditions 
at the .02 level. (Even though 9-32 difference 
is greater than the 9-27 difference, a higher 
correlation in the latter accounts for its 
greater significance.) The 18-27, 18-32, 27-36, 
and 32-36 conditions differ significantly at 
the .10 level. The 36 condition does not 
include the last trial, since it would be ex- 
pected to differ from the other 36 marble condi- 
tions. Had it been included, the 36 mean would 


have been lower and probably would have 
differed even more significantly from the other 
condition. 


DISCUSSION 


While the N in the present study was small, 
the findings seem to suggest clearly that prox- 
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imity to the goal at which frustration occurs 
will affect resultant aggression. However the 
results are neither predictable nor explicable 
unless instigation to action is conceived of as 
a joint function of drive and habit strength. 
The value of Hull’s clear differentiation of the 
concept of excitatory potential seems vindi- 
cated. From the published version of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, prediction 
would be unclear. Clearer recognition of the 
nature of instigation to action in such systems 
as Dollard’s (3) and Dollard and Miller’s (4) 
is urged. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM, LEADER ACCEPTANCE, AND GROUP 
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HAT is the nature of the ties that 

bind individual to individual into 

groups of varying cohesiveness?* 
One fundamental assumption concerning the 
nature of these ties is that they derive in some 
way from the ties that bind each individual 
in the group separately to a common object. 
Freud gives us the classic statement of this 
position. Reacting against explanations of 
group cohesiveness in terms of “suggesti- 
bility’ (Le Bon), “emotional contagion” 
(McDougall), and “herd instinct” (Trotter), 
he makes the following claim: “A primary 
group ... is a number of individuals who have 
substituted one and the same object for their 
ego ideal and have consequently identified 
themselves with one another in their ego’”’ 
(4, p. 80). Although Freud speaks of “primary 
groups” in this connection and distinguishes 
these explicitly from groups which have, as he 
puts it, “acquired secondarily the character- 
istics of an individual” (4, p. 80) (most 
importantly, continuity and structural-func- 
tional differentiation), it is quite clear from 
the examples given that he refers to the 
primary characteristics of groups, regardless of 
their temporal or structural-functional char- 
acter. 

For in Freud’s view, the cohesiveness of all 
groups rests ultimately on the primary identi- 
fications of members with each other through 
incorporation of a common superego or ego- 
ideal. Speaking of two “artificial” or “second- 
ary” groups, the church and the army, Freud 


says: 


1 Research carried out ai the University of Washing- 
ton Air Site Project, 1952-53, Dr. Delbert C. Miller, 
Director. The writer acknowledges gratefully Dr. 
Miller’s help and encouragement in connection with 
this study. 

This research was supported in whole or in part by 
the United States Air Force under Contract No. AF 
33(038)-26823, monitored by HRRI, Maxwell AFB, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

* By “cohesiveness” is meant the force of attraction 
which the group exercises upon its members, not the 
atmosphere or behavior of the group (2, ch. 27). 


There is no doubt that the tie which unites each indi- 
vidual with Christ is also the cause of the tie which 
unites them with one another. The like holds good of an 
army. The Commander-in-Chief is a father who loves 
all his soldiers equally, and for that reason they are 
comrades among themselves (4, p. 43) 


If Freud’s view is correct, it follows that 
groups in which the leader has become the 
common ego-ideal of the members will be 
more cohesive, in the sense of exercising a 
greater attraction upon each member individ- 
ually, than will groups whose leader has not 
assumed such a role. This proposition in turn 
has important implications for leadership 
theory and practice. If cohesiveness alone is 
the desideratum, it appears that group leaders 
should strive actively to bind members to 
themselves in authoritarian relationships, since 
by such means they could best become the 
new inner authority or ego-ideal of the indi- 
vidual members; and’ so promote the identifi- 
cation of members with each other and with 
the group. 

The leader should have high power relative 
to other group members, and he should differ- 
entiate himseif as clearly as possible from them 
in ascription of status, as an object of ad- 
miration, love, possibly dread: above all, as an 
object whose attributes the members can 
infinitely desire but never hope to possess. 
For this is precisely the situation, according 
to Freud, in which replacement of an indi- 
vidual’s ego-ideal by another object is most 
likely to occur (4, p. 75). 

It is immediately obvious that this theory 
of leadership in relation to group cohesiveness 
departs radically from the one which has 
partly guided and partly grown out of recent 
group dynamics and human relations studies 
of the leadership process. These studies, of 
which Mayo and Lombard’s “Teamwork and 
Labor Turnover” (10) and White and Lippitt’s 
“Leader Behavior and Member Reaction” 
(2, ch. 40) may be cited as prototypes, all 
appear to demonstrate an inverse relation- 
ship between autocratic leadership and group 
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cohesiveness. In the democratic as compared 
to the autocratic situations which Lippitt and 
White up, fewer occurred 
from the group; the pronoun “I” was used 
less frequently; group-minded remarks were 
much more frequent; mutual praise was more 
frequent. Mayo’s studies of factory groups 
show the same result. From both studies the 
conclusion emerges that for maximum group 
cohesiveness the leader should differentiate 
himself as little as possible from other members 
in power and should remove so far as possible 
all barriers to interaction and communication 
between members of the group with each other 
and with him. For according to these studies, 
group cohesiveness is much less a product of 
the members’ relationship to their leader, than 
of the relationships which arise 


set withdrawals 


informal 


spontaneously between individuals who are 


engaged in a common task. 

George C. Homans provides the clearest 
and most detailed conceptual statement of 
this position. For Homans, cohesion in the 
small group rests ultimately on the mutual 
of interaction and sentiment, 
sentiment and activity, and activity and 
interaction, among members. These 
dependencies are expressed in the following 
hypotheses: “If the frequency of interaction 
between two or more persons increases, the 
degree of their liking for one another will 
increase, and vice versa” (7, p. 112). “Persons 
who feel sentiments of liking for one another 
will express those sentiments in activities over 
above the activities of the external 
and these activities may further 
the sentiments of liking” (7, 


dependence 


its 


and 
system, 
strengthen 
p. 118). 

Leadership according to this view is not so 
much a factor in group cohesion as in social 
change: the job of the leader, as Homans 
analyzes it, is to help maintain the group in 
a state of moving equilibrium (7, ch. 16). 
For Homans as for Freud, larger cooperative 
systems eventuating ultimately in a “civiliza- 
tion,” develop out of the basic cohesive ele- 
ments in the small group: yet the primal 
horde, which for Freud stands at the dawn 
of civilized development, presents the sharpest 
possible contrast to Homans’ picture of the 
human group. 

Does a real contradiction exist between the 
the member-centered 


leader-centered and 
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theories of group cohesiveness, or can they be 
reconciled? One ambitious attempt at recon- 
ciliation is that of Fromm (5) and Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford. In 
their book, The Authorilarian Personality (1) 
Adorno, el al., argue that an individual’s 
susceptibility to antidemocratic ideology, 
and by extension his response to autocratic 
or to democratic leadership, depends primarily 
upon his psychological needs (1, 12). Group 
cohesiveness thus becomes a function of fol- 
lower basic personality type, as well as style of 
leadership and of the mutual dependence of 
elements in the “internal system” of the 
group. For one type of follower personality, 
i.e., the authoritarian, group cohesiveness can 
be explained in classical Freudian terms, as a 
derivative of superego identification with the 
leader on the part of group members. For the 
nonauthoritarian type, such superego identi- 
fications with the leader play a minor role in 
group cohesiveness, compared to the ego 
identifications which arise spontaneously 
between members through interaction and 
common activity. 

These theoretical expectations derive from 
the claim of Fromm, Adorno, ef al., that the 
authoritarian thinks of himself as a basically 
powerless person whose whole life represents 
psychologically a defense reaction to inner 
feelings of helplessness (1, 5). In this reaction, 
two structural and dynamic features are sup- 
posed to predominate: first, a sharp separation 
between the outer and inner layers of personal- 
ity, that is to say, between the authoritarian’s 
conscious and unconscious images of himself; 
secondly, the compulsive need to form a 
symbiotic relationship to an object of worship 
or domination, as a means of supporting the 
idealized, superego image of the self. From 
these two features flow the typical character- 
istics of the authoritarian syndrome as they 
have been described by Fromm, Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, ef al.: conventionalism, 
authoritarian submission, authoritarian aggres- 
sion (i.e., towards persons who violate con- 
ventional values) anti-intraception, exag- 
gerated concern with power and toughness, 
superstition and stereotypy, and projectivity 
(1). 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
validity of the Frommian compromise between 
leader-centered and member-centered theories 
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of group cohesiveness. If the Frommian 
compromise is correct, we should find that 
differences among group members in authori- 
tarianism relate themselves in a determinate 
manner to differences in leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness. Summarized in the form 
of hypotheses we should find: 

1. A positive association between authori- 
tarianism and acceptance of the formally 
defined leadership of groups, when that 
leadership is capable of imposing strong repres- 
sive sanctions. 

2. A positive association between member 
authoritarianism and group cohesiveness, in 
groups whose leaders (a) have high power 
relative to other group members; (5) are 
sharply differentiated from other members in 
ascribed status. 

3. As degree of member authoritarianism 
increases, the association between leader 
acceptance and group cohesion will also 
increase. Since the authoritarian’s dependence 
on leadership is far greater than that of the 
nonauthoritarian, it should follow that the 
attractiveness of a group for him will depend 
to a far greater extent than for the non- 


authoritarian, upon his acceptance or rejection 
of its leadership. 


METHOD 


Sample and Measures 


An opportunity to test these hypotheses arose 
through the writer’s participation in a study of morale, 
efficiency, and leadership in radar squadrons of the Air 
Defense Command. During the course of the research, 
a 75 per cent randomly selected sample of enlisted men, 
stratified by rank, was drawn from the population of 
three radar squadrons and surveyed intensively (total 
sample N = 298). Only those men were included in the 
population from which the sample was drawn who had 
served under their present commanding officer two 
months or more. The commanders of the three squad- 
rons themselves had served as ranking officers eight 
months or more. 

The variables of authoritarianism and leader ac 
ceptance were measured in this sample by means of 
Likert-type scales. That for authoritarianism consisted 
of the 12 items in the original Form 45 F scale with 
highest discriminatory power (1) and included by 
Daniel Levinson in his TAP Social Attitude Battery 
Reliability of the scale, estimated by the correlation of 
split halves, was .93 (.87 uncorrected). Analysis of 
variance demonstrated that the variation in F score 
between squadrons, compared to that within them, was 
not statistically significant, using the .05 level as cri- 
terion (F = .30, df = 2 and 296). 

F scores from men in the three squadrons could 
therefore be combined without distortion into one 
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distribution, having as its mean, 56.69, and probable 
error, 7.94. Ranges of high, medium, and low author- 
itarianism were established as follows 


F-range N 

Low authoritarianism 20-49 75 
Medium authoritarianism 50-65 157 
High authoritarianism 66-84 66 
Total 298 


Stated in terms of the conventional 1-7 scoring system 
for the F scale, these ranges were: low, 1.7-4; medium, 
4.1-5.4; high, 5.5-7. 

Degree of leader acceptance was measured by an 
18-item Likert-type scale, devised by the writer to 
measure, in another context, followers’ perception of 
their leader’s human-relations-mindedness (11). The 
logic of using this scale as a measure of leader acceptance 
derives from the fact that positive responses to scale 
items present conventional traits of the “good officer” 
which are emphasized in post-Doolittle Report service 
manuals on command (13). 

The items in this scale fall into one or another of the 
three content areas that are taken to define leaders’ 
human-relations-mindedness: concern for obtaining 
spontaneous cooperation of followers; leader’s general 
other-centeredness; and his sensitivity to interpersonal 
feelings and social norms of followers related to their 
work situation. Responses to the items were dichoto- 
mized at the point of maximum discriminability be- 
tween criterion groups, using the phi coefficient as 
index. Based on data from a 100-man sample, split-half 
reliability of the scale was found to be .96 (.91 uncor- 
rected) (11). 

Validity of the leader acceptance scale was tested by 
association with questions concerning degree of men’s 
confidence in their commanding officer. Because of the 
possibility that leader acceptance, indicated by confi 
dence in CO, might vary inversely with perception of 
the leader as human-relations-minded by authoritarian 
followers, the contingency coefficient, leader acceptance 
(confidence)—leader acceptance (human relations per- 
czption) was calculated separately for each level of 
authoritarianism. In each case a positive relationship 
was found, significant at the .02 level for high authori- 
tarians, and beyond the .01 level for medium and low 
authoritarians. 

Inasmuch as between-squadron compared to within- 
squadron variation was so high for scores on the leader- 
acceptance scale (F = 17.5, p < .01) these scores could 
not be combined into a common distribution. Instead, 
the median leader acceptance level within each squad- 
ron was taken as the basis for the combination of scores 
The “highs” in leader acceptance were defined as all 
men whose scores ranked above the median acceptance 
level in their squadron; the “lows” as all men whose 
scores fell below the median level. The combinations 
essential to secure large enough n’s for testing our 
hypotheses did not sacrifice, therefore, the relativism of 
leader acceptance scores to the particular squadron of 
their origin. 

The final measure employed was that for group 
cohesiveness. Schachter, ef al., have defined this concept 
as “the average resultant force acting on members to 
remain in the group” (2, ch. 27). A summary index of 
this “average resultant force” for each individual was 
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derived from the expressed willingness of subjects to 
remain associated with their group even when no longer 
compelled by contractual reasons to do so. Since the 
subjects were enlisted men in the Air Force, they were 
asked: “Do you plan to re-enlist for another tour of 
duty in the regular Air Force when your present enlist- 
ment is up? Yes_. No__ Undecided__. .” It should be 
noted that the reference of this measure of cohesion is 
to solidarity with the Air Force as a whole, rather than 
with the particular squadron of origin. The validity of 
this measure depends therefore on the extent to which 
men’s attitudes toward the Air Force reflect attitudes 
toward their particular unit. Since 70 per cent of the 
subjects were in their first term of enlistment, with first 
regular assignment to their particular AC &W squad-on, 
the conditions appear favorable for assuming such a 
reflection of attitude, in this case. 

Test of the hypothesized relationship between 
authoritarianism, leader acceptance, and group co- 
hesiveness was carried out in two stages, control and 
experimental. The rationale of each step, the way it was 
carried out, and the results, will be discussed in the 
following sections. 


Control 


Since re-enlistment intent obviously depends on 
many factors other than attitude toward squadron 
commander, we wished first to establish whether or not 
these factors were associated, to any significant degree, 
with member authoritarianism. 

The two background factors which previous research 
has established to have most bearing on re-enlistment 
intent are rank and years of service (14). The higher a 
man’s rank, and the longer his period of service, the 
greater the likelihood that he will express positive 
opinions toward re-enlistment 

Test by chi square was used to determine whether 
the association between authoritarianism, and rank and 
years service in the Air Force, departed significantly 
from chance expectation, using the .05 level as criterion. 
In neither case did the association reach the required 
level. (Authoritarianism and rank: x* = .175, df = 2, 
n.s.; authoritarianism and years service in Air Force: 
x? = 9, df = 4, .06 < » < .08.) Breakdown for authori- 
tarianism was in terms of the high, medium, and low 
score ranges that have been described. Rank was di- 


TABLE 1 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND YEARS OF SERVICE IN AIR 
Force 





Authoritarianism 


Low Total 


102 


High Medium 


28 47 27 

(22)* (53) (27) 

2-3 16 61 24 

(22) (52) (26) 

3 or more 20 44 24 &8 
(19) (46) (23) 

Total Of 152 75 


x? = 9; df = 4; 06 < p < 08. 


* Figures in parentheses are expected frequencies 
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chotomized into two categories: Airman Basic—Airman 
1/cl. (Sgt.); S/Sgt.—M/Sgt. A three-category break- 
down for years of service was employed: less than 2 
years; between 2 and 3 years; three years and over. 
The near-significant association between authoritari- 
anism and years of service is not due to any large 
departure from chance expectancy at the extremes for 
authoritarianism or length of service, but rather to the 
over-representation of middle range authoritarians in 
the 2-3 years service category, as Table 1 shows. With 
this one exception, therefore, which is of little practi- 
cal importance for the problem at hand, we may con- 
clude that men in the high, medium, and low ranges 
of authoritarianism are distributed at random in the 
rank and years of service categories we have used. 


RESULTS 


We turn now to the data on the association 
of member authoritarianism, leader accept- 
ance, and re-enlistment intent in the test popu- 
lation. The first relationship we wish to 
examine is that between member authoritari- 
anism and leader acceptance. Using the break- 
downs previously established for these two 
variables, the following distribution appears 
(see Table 2). 

We find as expected, that high leader accept- 
ance in these military units is positively and 
significantly associated with member authori- 
tarianism. Percentage-wise, a continuous 
increase in leader acceptance occurs from the 
low to the high categories of authoritarianism, 
with the greatest increase taking place between 
the low and the medium ranges. 

Turning next to the data on group cohesive- 
ness as indicated by re-enlistment intent, and 
member authoritarianism, we find once again 
that our theoretical expectations are confirmed 
(Table 3). Definitely negative attitude toward 
re-enlistment is held by over three-fourths of 
the low authoritarians, compared to less than 
two-thirds of the high and medium authori- 
tarians. 

The final test concerns the postulated differ- 
ential association between re-enlistment in- 
tention and leader acceptance, for men of 


TABLE 2 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND LEADER ACCEPTANCE 


= 





Authoritarianism 
Leader Acceptance co 
Low | Total 


| . 
High 


| Medium 


| 
| | 

\399 (99%) | 82 (S2%) |27 (36%) | 148 
[27 (41%) | 75 (48%) \47 4%) | 149 
66 (100%)|157 (100%)|74 (100%)| 297 


Above site median 
Below site median 
Total 


x? = 6.84; df = 2; » < .05. 
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TABLE 3 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT 


_ —— 
Authoritarianism 

Re-enlistment Intent® | 
High 


Medium | Low | Total 


at. ™ 


Yes, Undecided |25 (38%) | 54 (34%) |18 (24%) | 97 
No 41 (62%) |103 (66%) |S6 (76%) | 200 
Total 66 (100%)|157 (100%) 74 (100%)| 297 





x? = 6.18; df = 2; p < 0S. 

* The dichotomization of “yes’’ and “undecided” vs 
for the re-enlistment intent responses was made necessary by the 
extremely low frequencies in the ‘‘yes” category: 3,2; 13,4; and 
1,4; in the above median and below median leader acceptance 
categories for the top, medium, and bottom authoritarian groups, 
respectively. In this situation, it suemed more meaningtu! to con- 
trast the definitely negative with the not so definitely negative 
responses with respect to re-enlistment intent, than to use the total 
distribution 


no, 


TABLE 4 


AUTHORITARIANISM, AND THE ASSOCIATION OF LEADER- 
ACCEPTANCE WITH RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT 


ee 





Re-enlistment Intent 


Leader Acceptance 
Total 


Hiom AUTHORITARIANISM 
15 (38%) 24 (62%) 39 (100%) 


i 
Above site median 
10 (37%) 17 (63%) 
| 


Below site median 
Total 2s 


41 


66 


5 = no sig 


x T= OO. 


Mepitum AUTHORITARIANISM 


Above site median 
Below site median 
Total 


37 (45%) 
17 (22%); 


45 (55%) 
58 (78%) 


82 (100%) 
75 (100%) 


x? = 01 sig 





Low AUTHORITARIANISM 


Above site median 7 (26%) 20 (74%) 
Below site median 11 (23%) % (77%) | 47 (100%) 
Total 18 %6 4 


x? = nosig. T = 03. 


varying levels of authoritarianism. Combining 
men from all three sites whose scores on the 
leader acceptance scale were above the median 
level for their particular site, and doing the 
same for the men who scored below the site 
median on this scale, the following relation- 
ships appeat (Table 4). 

As expected, we find first that for men who 
are low in authoritarianism no significant asso- 
ciation exists between leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness, measured in terms of 


A 


/ EXPECTED 





CORRELATIONS 





MIOOLE 
AUTHORITARIANISM 


Fic. 1, Corre_ations Between LEADER ACCEPTANCE 
AND RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT FoR Truex LEVELS 
oF AUTHORITARIANISM: EXPECTED AND OBTAINED 
RELATIONSHIPS 


* The correlations between leader acceptance (LA) and re- 
enlistment intent (RI) have been measured by 7 coefficients (see 
6, p. 371). 


re-enlistment intent. We also find that the 
association between leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness increases, and becomes 
statistically significant, in line with the From- 
mian hypothesis for men in the middle range of 
authoritarianism. Entirely unexpected, how- 
ever, is the result for men in the top authori- 
tarianism range: here we find, instead of the 
expected even stronger association between 
leader acceptance and group cohesiveness, no 
association whatsoever. The difference be- 
tween our expected and our actual results is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


DISCUSSION 


In the light of these findings, what can we 
conclude respecting the interrelationship of 
authoritarianism, leader acceptance, and group 
cohesiveness? What light do these findings 
throw on the Frommian hypothesis that 
authoritarianism is the differentiating factor 
in leader-centered versus member-centered 
group cohesiveness? 

Reasoning on the Frommian hypothesis, the 
data present us with a difficult problem of in- 
terpretation. We find as expected, that under 
conditions of military organization, more high 
authoritarians than low apparently accept or 
idealize their formally designated leader. We 
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also find as expected, that the attractive force 
of the group is apparently stronger for high 
than for low scorers on the authoritarianism 
scale. We do not find however the strong posi- 
tive association between leader acceptance and 
group cohesion, for high authoritarians, that is 
expected on the Frommian hypothesis. Must 
we then conclude that member authoritarian- 
ism is not a differentiating factor in leader- 
centered versus member-centered group 
cohesiveness? 

This question cannot be answered categori- 
cally, since the findings from Table 4 (Authori- 
tarianism and the Association of Leader- 
Acceptance with Re-enlistment Intent) lend 
themselves to a variety of possible interpreta- 
tions, with equally diverse implications for the 
validity of the Frommian theory. Three of 
these interpretations are selected for detailed 
comment below. 


Results from Table 4 Taken at Face Value 


‘These results indicate that leader acceptance 
relates itself positively to group cohesion only 


for followers of moderate authoritarianism. If 
so, the Frommian theory requires extensive 
reworking, for it must explain not only the 
absence of association between leader accept- 
ance and group cohesiveness for high authori- 
tarians, but also the unexpectedly strong 
association between these two variables for the 
moderate authoritarians. 


Halo Effect 


According to this interpretation, the inde- 
pendence of the variables, leader acceptance 
and group cohesion, varies with degree of 
member authoritarianism. High and low 
scorers on the F’ scale may be better able to 
discriminate between qualities or valences of 
the leader and of the organization than are 
moderate authoritarians, because of their 
generally greater sensitivity to leadership 
phenomena. For moderate authoritarians atti- 
tudes toward leadership may be greatly con- 
taminated by attitudes toward other aspects of 
the organization. If so, the Frommian hypothe- 
sis does not have to account for the strong 
association of leader acceptance with group 
cohesion in the case of moderate authoritarians, 
but it faces an even more difficult task in 
explaining the absence of association between 
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leader acceptance and group cohesiveness for 
high authoritarians. 
Rigidity 

Alternative 3 attempts to salvage the From- 
mian compromise by suggesting a weakness in 
study design. It raises the possibility that the 
absence of association between re-enlistment 
intent and leader acceptance among high 
authoritarians proceeds from a feature of the 
authoritarian syndrome that we have over- 
looked, namely, its narcissism and rigidity. 
According to D. J. Levinson, for instance, 
“... equalitarian individuals are more flexible 
in their thought (i.e., than authoritarians), 
more able to criticize themselves and those 
with whom they are identified, more concerned 
with self-understanding and _ self-expression 
...” (9). Frenkel-Brunswik has advanced the 
same claim in her characterization of the 
authoritarian as “intolerant of ambiguity” 
(3). Following this line of reasoning, one could 
argue that men high in authoritarianism would 
hold fairly rigidly to any preconceived atti- 
tudes they might have formed for or against 
re-enlistment, irrespective of their relationships 
to leaders in the immediate situation. On this 
hypothesis, however, one would have to assume 
that the absence of relationship between leader 
acceptance and group cohesion in the case of 
the extreme authoritarians, is an expression of 
their high rigidity; but that the same phenome- 
non in the case of the extreme equalitarians 
argues for their great flexibility and respon- 
siveness to situational press. 

Following a suggestion of Edward Jones, 
therefore, it seems more sensible to abandon 
the assumption that the F scale distribution 
corresponds to an underlying, unidimensional 
distribution of personality types, and to assume 
instead a large common ground, psychologi- 
cally speaking, between the extremes in au- 
thoritarianism as compared to persons in the 
intermediate range of this variable (8). We 
could then say that the extreme equalitarians 
are just as rigid in their behavior as the extreme 
authoritarians, in the sense that a highly 
important situational factor, namely relation- 
ship to the leader as reflected in their accept- 
ance of him, has little association with their 
desire to remain connected with the group. 

To test the Frommian compromise ade 
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quately it would be necessary, following these 
considerations, to hold the rigidity factor con- 
stant by experimenting with a group toward 
which high and low authoritarians would be 
less likely to have strong preconceived atti- 
tudes of acceptance or rejection, than the 
military. 

These hypotheses are at best, however, put 
forward on an extremely tentative basis. One 
firm conclusion that emerges from this study is 
that far more research is required in order to 
resolve the role of member authoritarianism in 
relation to leader acceptance and group cohes- 
iveness. 
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WORD FREQUENCY OR MOTIVATION IN PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 
MORTON WIENER! 
Carter Memorial Hos pitaP 


XAMINATION of recent experimental lit- 
erature shows an ever-increasing number 
of studies dealing with perceptual phe- 
nomena, particularly perceptual recognition 
and identification of stimuli. These studies ap- 
pear to have been directed as much toward the 
examination of particular theoretical formula- 
tions as toward the establishing of empirical 
relationships. The difference between the two 
most prominent theoretical formulations in this 
current controversy would seem best summed 
up in the question: Can the data of perceptual 
recognition and identification behavior be 
explained solely in terms of the structural de- 
terminants and familiarity with the stimulus, 
or is it necessary, in addition, to invoke 
motivational constructs (i.e., need, threat)? 
Specifically, McGinnies (14) apparently 
demonstrated that emotionally toned or threat 
words required longer exposure than did neu- 
tral words before recognition by the Ss. Mc- 
Ginnies concluded these findings demonstrated 
the existence of motivational! factors operating 
in perception. Howes and Solomon (10) ques- 
tioned McGinnies’ conclusion, reanalyzed the 
data, and demonstrated that there was an in- 
verse relationship between recognition time 
and familiarity with a stimulus word as meas- 
ured by frequency of occurrence in samples of 
the English language. Howes and Solomon 
suggested that a more parsimonious explana- 
tion of the data in terms of familiarity would 
not require inclusion of motivational con- 
structs. Subsequent studies failed to resolve 
this basic question (2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 19, 
20). For example, Cowen and Beier (6) in sup- 
port of McGinnies’ interpretation, found no 
evidence for any relationship between the 
recognition time and familiarity of the word. 
On the other hand, Postman, Bronson, and 
Gropper (17) found no differences in recogni- 


' A paper on this study was read at the meetings of 
the American Psychological Association in New York, 
September, 1954. The author wishes to thank Dr. 
Arnold Buss, Dr. Donald W. Lauer, Dr. Gus Yokum, 
and Dr. Juul Nielsen for giving the author permission 
to use their students as subjects in this experiment. He 
also wishes to thank the students for volunteering. 

* Now at Central State Eospital 


tion time between threat and neutral words, 
with frequency of occurrence of the word con- 
trolled. However, Wispé and Dramberen (23) 
pointed out that in their experiment, as well 
as the earlier Solomon and Howes study (20), 
the variable of frequency of the word did not 
account for all the variability found among the 
different groups, and that more variance could 
be explained by including “motivational” 
constructs. 

In spite of continued efforts to control 
familiarity and structural determinants of the 
stimulus words as variables, the findings re- 
main equivocal. The purpose of this experiment 
was to test more directly the question of 
whether word frequency and structural deter- 
minants alone can adequately account for 
perceptual recognition behavior, without need 
for invoking motivational constructs. 

Implicit in these alternate hypotheses is a 
question of whether the “meaning” or conno- 
tation of a stimulus word to the subject (S) has 
any effect upon perceptual recognition thresh- 
olds. If the emphasis on, or exclusion of, the 
connotation of the word is part of the alterna- 
tive theoretical formulations, then it should 
be possible to test these hypotheses. It should 
be possible to select a stimulus word with two 
connotations, one neutral and one threat. In 
this situation the structural determinants and 
the frequency of occurrence in the English 
language of the stimulus word would be identi- 
cal, and the meaning could be made to vary. If 
structural determinants and frequency alone 
influence perceptual recognition behavior, then 
no differences in recognition time should be 
noted between the two connotations. On the 
other hand, if differences are noted, then it 
would seem that structural determinants and 
frequency of occurrence alone cannot account 
for the data, and such findings would support 
a motivational theory of perceptual recognition 
behavior. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 25 male volunteers: twelve third- 
year medical students, nine students from a general 
psychology course, and four soldier-students in an 
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extension course in general psychology. The Ss from 
each source were placed randomly into one of two 
groups, with twice as many Ss being placed in Group 
Acneuteni) 48 in Group Bithreat).* 

Test materials were eight booklets, each containing 
thirty successive carbon copies of a test word, the least 
clear copy first and the clearest copy last. This technique 
is described more fully elsewhere (2, 5, 21). 


Procedure and Instructions 


The Ss were seen in individual sessions. The first part 
of the instructions were given to all Ss as follows: 

“This task is one in which I want to see how quickly 
you can decipher a word. Each word is in a booklet 
like this (S is shown a practice booklet), and each 
booklet consists of carbon copies of that word. The 
least clear copy is first and the clearest copy is last. 
You are to go through the pages and try to decipher the 
word. I’m ouly interested in how quickly you can de- 
cipher the word, that is, the page on which you can 
decipher the word. Therefore, feel free to guess at any 
time. Any questions? (Jf not)—Try this one.” 

The experimenter (Z) presented the two practice 
booklets one at a time and encouraged S to guess. When 
S finished the second practice booklet, EZ read the second 
part of the instructions: 

“Before we start on these other booklets, I’m going 
to read you a list of words, while you look at a copy of 
the list I’m reading. All of the words in these other 
[test] booklets appear on this list.” 

The Z read the appropriate list. For Group A, the 
test words were included in a list of 50 words which 
emphasized the neutral meaning of each of the test 
words. For Group B, the test words were placed among 
words which emphasized their threat meaning. For 
example, those portions of the two lists for the test 
word “fairy” were as follows: 

List A—Neuéral 
play 
child 
fable 
story 
angel 
fairy 
godmother 
goblin 
fantasy hold 
read masturbate 

The £ then presented the six test booklets, one at a 
time, recording the guesses and the number of pages 
needed before the S correctly deciphered the word. All 
Ss had the six test booklets presented in the same 
random order. There were four critical test words 
(fairy, pussy, balls, screw) and two neutral test words 


List B—Threat 
male 
odd 
rear 
queer 
village 
fairy 
homosexual! 
fruit 





* A previous unpublished study had shown that in 
spite of the imposed neutral condition, some Ss in the 
neutral group indicated that they were responding to 
the threat meaning of the critical test words. It was, 
therefore, decided to place twice as many Ss in the 
neutral group as in the threat group. By so doing, it 
would be possible to analyze the data for three groups 
(a) Imposed neutral condition—perceived neutral, (6) 
Imposed neutral condition—perceived threat and (c) 
Imposed threat condition—perceived threat. 
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(clear, table). The two neutral test words were included 
with the four critical test words to reinforce the neutral 
expectations of Ss in Group A, and also to permit 
analysis of a possible “set” for threat words which Ss 
in Group B might establish. 

Upon completion of the sixth booklet, Z attempted 
to determine which meaning of each word S was aware 
of at the moment of recognition. Every attempt was 
made to gain this information with as much permissive- 
ness and as few cues to S as possible, and to communi- 
cate the necessity for “true” report rather than one S 


thought E wanted x 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Examination of the data showed no apparent 
differences among the three student groups 
used. The groups were considered homogeneous 
and were, therefore, combined. 

Three measures were derived from each S’s 
performance: (a) the total number of pages 
needed to decipher the two practice words; (b) 
the total number of pages needed to decipher 
the four critical test words; and (c) the total 
number of pages needed to decipher the two 
neutral test words. 

Table 1 shows the mean numbers of pages 
used by the two groups for the practice ; critical, 
and neutral test words. The design of) the ex- 
periment was such that a direct test, of the 
alternative hypotheses was possible. The fre- 
quency hypothesis would be expected to 
predict that there would be no differences be- 
tween the groups for amy of the words because 
the structure and frequency of occurrence in 
the English language are identical for both 
groups. The motivational hypothesis would be 
expected to predict no differences between the 
groups for practice words or neutral words, 
but would predict a difference between groups 
for the critical test words. Other comparisons 
would have no apparent significance in this 
experimental design (e.g., between critical 
words and neutral test words). Thus only one 
comparison is critical for testing the alterna- 
tive hypotheses. Is there a difference present 
between the two groups on the critical test 
words which is absent on the practice words 
and on the neutral test words? 

Since the data included repeated measure- 
ments of each S, difference scores were com- 
puted to minimize within-group variability and 
to account for correlation between scores (7). 
Two difference scores were computed: (a) The 
total number of pages needed to recognize the 
four critical words minus the total number of 
pages to recognize the two practice words and 
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TABLE 1 


MANS AND SDs or Toe NumBers or Paces Requirep 
FoR RECOGNITION OF THE TurEee Kinps or Worps 
BY THe Two Groups or Ss 


Neutral test 
words 


Critical test 
words 


Practice 
. words 
Group 


Mean | SD | Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Neutral Context 15.64 | 2.60 15.64 | 3.60 
Group A (N = 17) 
Threat Context 


Group BON = 8) 


15.62 | 1.76 14.3i | 4.33 


(b) the total number of pages needed to recog- 
nize the neutral test words minus the total 
number of pages needed to recognize the prac- 
tice words, plus twenty to eliminate negative 
scores. Table 2 shows these data. Comparison 
of the mean difference scores for the critical 
test-words (Table 2) shows that the threat 
group required significantly fewer trials than 
the neutral group (p < .01). 

No differences are noted in the comparison 
between the neutral minus the practice D score 
(Table 2). These findings are specifically those 
predicted by a motivational hypothesis. 

One might hypothesize that in reading the 
threat connotation list to Group B, the Ss in 
that group perceived threat words, and estab- 
lished a or used “threat hypotheses” 
and thus recognized the critical test words 
faster because of the “‘set.”’ If this “set” were 
operating, it would be expected that it should 
also have been operating when the Ss at- 
tempted to recognize the neutral test words. 
This “set” should be expected to have inter- 
fered with and thus delayed the correct recog- 
nition of the neutral test words. On the con- 
trary, the data (Table 2) show that Group B 
needed fewer trials for the neutral words, too 
(this difference is not significant). Thus, “set” 
or use of “threat hypotheses” does not appear 
to account for the data. 

It could be hypothesized also that Ss in 
Group A would have inhibited their report of 


’ 


‘cet ’ 


TABLE 2 
Means AND SDs or tue DirrereEnce Scores FROM 
THe Two Groups or Ss 


se as SS 


Group Critical—Practice Neutral—Practice + 20 


Neutral Context 7.24 20.00 2.21 
Group A (N = 17) 

Threat Context 
Group B (NV = 8) 


23.87 17.50 


the test words had they become aware of the 
threat meaning during the experimental pro- 
cedure. If such inhibition were a factor it might 
account for the larger mean found for the 
neutral group than for the threat group. Ex- 
amination of the data within Group A would 
seem to deny this hypothesis. This group, 
operating with the neutral set, can be divided 
into two groups: (a) Ss (V = 7) who were 
aware, at the time of recognition, of the threat 
meaning of two or more of the critical test 
words; and (b) Ss (N = 10) who were aware 
of the threat meaning of only one or none of the 
critical test words. Group Arnrear difference 
score mean is 35.86 while Group Aneutrai 
difference score mean is 38.20. The direction 
of the difference between these subgroups is 
not in the expected direction. As suggested by 
an earlier pilot study (see footnote 3) elimina- 
tion of the seven Ss in Group A who were re- 
sponding to the threat meaning of two or more 
of the test words would increase the magnitude 
of the difference between this “corrected” 
Group A and Group B. (All Ss in Group B 
reported responding only to the threat mean- 
ing.) 

The question may be raised that perhaps 
there is a different familiarity for each meaning 
of the stimulus word. Although McGinnies (14) 
in his discussion of Howes and Solomon’s note 
(10) holds that word counts underestimate the 
familiarity of threat words, Howes and Solo- 
mon seem to maintain that such counts are the 
best estimate of familiarity. If word counts are 
the most reliable estimate of familiarity, then 
the word count of the word “fairy,” for exam- 
ple, with a threat meaning would be expected 
to be less than the word “fairy” with a neutral 
meaning. If this concept of differential famili- 
arity is valid, and the word frequency of neu- 
tral meanings is greater than for the threat 
meanings, then recognition time for the threat 
meaning should be greater than for the neutral 
meaning. The results of this experiment are 
inconsistent with this inference. 

A finding which may require more research 
is that the threat group needed less time for 
recognition than the neutral group. Typically, 
threat is expected to result in an increase in 
recognition time rather than decrease as found 
in this experiment. Certainly much of the 
other experimenta! evidence (2, 3, 5, 6) sup- 
ports this expectation. However, Lazarus and 
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McCleary (11) in their “subception study” 
found heightened sensitization to the shock 
stimuli. Lacy, Lewinger, and Adamson demon- 
strated that the “speed with which words are 
reported depends on the nature of S’s expecta- 
tion at the time of presentation and that this 
dependence is more marked in the case of 
taboo words” (12, p. 174). Bruner and Postman 
(3) suggest that motivational factors are of such 
a nature that at times they apparently operate 
to defend against stimuli and at other times 
to promote alertness to reception of stimuli, 
depending on the prevailing need of the S at 
that time. In any case, this particular param- 
eter seems incidental to the main finding of 
the present experiment. Of central importance 
would appear to be the finding of any difference 
in recognition threshold between the two 
groups, a finding predicted by a motivational 
hypothesis, but not predicted by a frequency 
hypothesis. 

It appears, therefore, that word frequency 
or familiarity and structural determinants 
alone cannot account for the results obtained, 
and word meaning and thus motivational fac- 
tors would seem to be an important determi- 
nant in perceptual behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Two alternate hypotheses have been pro- 
posed to account for the differential perceptual 
threshold for words. One hypothesis maintains 
that in addition to structural determinants 
and word familiarity, motivational factors 
operate in determining perceptual behavior. 
Implicit in this latter hypothesis is the concept 
of the “meaning” of the stimulus word. The 
other hypothesis maintains that structural 
determinants and word frequency alone can 
account for the experimental findings. These 
hypotheses were tested directly by measuring 
the recognition thresholds of words having two 
meanings; i.e., one threat, one neutral. Here 
word frequency and structural determinants 
were identical, but the meaning varied. 

Twenty-five male adults were randomly 
distributed into two groups: Group A (neutra! 
(N = 17); Group Baaresy (NV = 8). Test ma- 
terials consisted of eight booklets, each con- 
taining thirty successive carbon copies of the 
test words, the least clear copy first and the 
clearest last. The Ss were tested on two prac- 
tice booklets. Then a list of 50 words was read 
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to them while they also read a copy of the list. 
For the neutral group the critical words were 
embedded in a neutral context. For the threat 
group the critical words were embedded in a 
threat context. Both groups were then tested 
on each of the six booklets, four critical test 
words and two neutral test words. 

There were three measures: the number of 
pages needed to decipher (a) the two practice 
words, (6) the four critical words and (c) the 
two neutral words. The threat group needed 
significantly fewer trials than the neutral 
group to decipher the critical words (p < .01). 

Further analyses and discussion seemed to 
rule out possible hypotheses of ‘‘set,” inhibi- 
tion of report, or word familiarity. It was there- 
fore concluded that with structural deter- 


minants held constant, word meaning and 
therefore motivational factors are important 
determinants in perceptual! behavior and word 
frequency hypotheses alone cannot account for 


the results. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF LEADERSHIP IN WHITE AND NEGRO 
WOMEN STUDENTS 


EMILY S. DEXTER anp BETTY STEIN 
Agnes Scott College 


HIS investigation undertakes to compare 

certain traits in leaders and nonleaders 

in two southern colleges for women, 
Agnes Scott for white, Spelman for Negro 
students. The materials used were the Good- 
enough Speed-of-Association Test, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and additional 
data obtained from the face sheet of the 
former test. Each word in the Goodenough 
test is, or may be, scored for each of three 
attributes: leadership, psychological mascu- 
linity-femininity, and commonality. Only the 
first two traits were considered in this study. 
Of the Bernreuter, only the measures for 
neurotic tendency and for sociability were 
used. Both tests were administered as group 
tests on each campus. 

As subjects, four groups totaling 144 stu- 
dents, all juniors or seniors, were used: two 
contrast groups of 40 each at Agnes Scott 
College, and two of 32 each at Spelman. Each 
pair of groups was made up on the basis of 
leadership or its relative absence. Leadership 
was assessed at Agnes Scott by the point- 
system records of number and importance of 
campus offices held. At Spelman such records 
were not available, so students were asked to 
“list the 10 students holding or most likely to 
be elected to important offices, and the 10 
least likely to be elected to offices.” 

Comparisons of scores on the Goodenough 
for the leaders and nonleaders at Agnes Scott 
are recorded in Table 1. The leader-group ob- 
tained a much higher mean score on the 
measurement of leadership than did the non- 
leaders. The leader-group also scored higher 
in masculinity and in individual (i.e., nonlisted) 
responses, but lower in femininity and in the 
difference between scores on masculinity and 
femininity. All differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. These findings agree with those re- 
ported by Cobb (4). 

Table 2 presents a comparison of scores on 
the Goodenough made by student leaders and 
nonleaders at Spelman College. The leaders 
average higher scores on leadership, masculin- 
ity, and individual responses and lower on 
femininity and on masculinity-femininity than 


the nonieaders. Thus, although the mascu- 
linity-femininity difference falls short of 
statistical significance at Spelman, the differ- 
ences between leaders and nonleaders for 
Negroes are similar to those for white girls. 

A comparison of Agnes Scott leaders and 
nonleaders with Spelman leaders and non- 
leaders appears in Table 3. Agnes Scott leaders 
obtained reliably higher mean scores on leader- 
ship and femininity than did Spelman leaders, 
and their nonleaders also scored higher than 
those at Spelman. These differences can prob- 
ably be explained by the fact that the test was 
standardized on white students, and the more 
“usual” the response, the higher the assigned 
value. It is to be noted that in Tables 1 and 2, 
nine of the ten ?’s are statistically significant, 
seven at the .01 level of confidence, while in 
Table 3 seven of the ten have no statistical 
significance. The clear implication seems to be 
that racial differences are negligible as com- 
pared with differences between leaders and 
nonleaders on a given campus. 

Table 4 presents the correlations between 
leadership scores and other factors. That be- 
tween leadership and the speed with which the 
Agnes Scott group finished the test is .112, 
which, though statistically not significant, 
suggests a slight positive relation. With the 
Spelman group there isa highly significant pos- 
itive correlation of 495. Evidently ability to de- 
cide and act quickly insemiautomatic situations 
is related to the ability to lead. 

The correlation between leadership and 
masculinity scores at Agnes Scott is .382 and 
at Spelman .356, and between leadership and 
femininity, —.571 and —.274 at Agnes Scott 
and Spelman respectively. Table 4 shows 
highly reliable correlations between leadership 
and the difference between the scores on mas- 
culinity and on femininity, thus suggesting 
that the smaller the difference between a girl’s 
masculine and feminine reactions, the more 
able she is as a leader. In other words, while 
one’s trend toward psychological masculinity 
promotes leadership and a trend toward femi- 
ninity reduces it, both traits seem to be 
required by leaders; if one leans too markedly 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE GOODENOUGH SPEED- 
or-AssociaTION Test Mape sy LEADERS AND 
NONLEADERS AT AGnes Scorr COLLEGE 


Non 
leaders 
Y= # 


Leaders 


N = Combined 


Characteristic Scored 


Mean SD|Mean SD Dif ‘ ’ 


1093.3. 44 
105.3|19.0 
166.2\27.9 
61.0\99.5 
85/5. 37 


2:1038.1 35.6 
95.9/15.7 
183.5/25.0 
87.699.1 
7.98) 3.3 


Leadership $5 26.99) 01 

9.42.38) .02 
17.4°|2.90) .01 
26.6°'3.00) .01 
1. 87|1.86).1¢ 


Masculinity 
Femininity 
Difference Masc.-Fem 
Individual Re=ponses 9 


* Indicates a higher score than that made by leaders 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE GOODENOUGH SPEED 
or-AssociaTiION Test Mape By LEADERS AND 
NONLEADERS AT SPELMAN COLLEGE 
— 


Leaders Nonleaders 
r > 


N = 32 N = 32 Combined 


Characteristic Scored 


Mean SD | Mean | SD) Diff ‘ 
1022.0, 35.7 
102.8/17.1 
137.9 38.9 
67.3/35.0 
10.65 4.6 


989.5 45.1 32.5 |3.01 
90.1 (17.7) 12.7 (2.70 
174.8 (28.6 —36.9°|4.08 
77.9 \41.2|—10.8°|1.11 
7.399 3.4 3.06,2.95 


Leadership 
Masculiaity 
Femiainity 
Difference Masc.-Fem 
Individual Responses 


* Indicates a higher score than that made by leaders 


TABLE 3 
CONDENSATION OF TABLES 1 AND 2 TO Compare AGnes Scotr COLLEGE AND SprLMAN COLLEGE 


Leaders 


ASC 
Mean 


SC 


Mean 


1093.3 
105.3 
166.2 
61.0 
9.85 


1022.0 
102 
137 
67. 
10. 


Leadership 
Masculinity 
Femininity 

Diff Masc.-Fem 
Individual Responses 


Nonleaders 


SC 


ASC ‘ 
Mean 


Mean Diff 


48.6 5.04** 
5.8 1.44 
8.7 1.38 
9.9 1.02 
59 3 01 


989.5 
90.1 
183.5 174.8 
87.6 77.9 


7.98 7 


8.78** 
53 

s4°* 
79 


10 


1038.1 
95.9 


** Indicates .01 level of significance. No others have statistical significance 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LEADERSHIP ScORES AND Otruer Factors 


Leadership Speed Masc 
ASC N = 80 oe2°* 
SCN = & 356** 


* Indicates significance at the .05 level of confidence 
** Indicates significance at the .01 level of confidence 


112% 
.495°* 


Diff (M-F) F2-S 


— .645°* 


— .357°* 


Fem. B1-N 


- .317°* 
—.121 8 


Se 
274° 


— .069 # 
.059 # 


® Indicates no statistical reliability, but aside from Bi-N the trends are in the same direction for both colleges. 


TABLE 5 
Answers To “Do You Pian to Teac?” 


ASC 


Leaders Nonleaders Leaders 


Yes 16 10 
No 16 
? & 


i 13 
Omitted 


toward one extreme or the other she is at a 
disadvantage. 

Table 4 also gives the correlations between 
leadership scores and those on the Bernreuter 
Bi-N for neurotic tendency, and F2-S for 


SC 


Total 


Nonleaders Leaders Nonleaders 


31 
25 
15 


sociability. Absence of relation is indicated 
between B1-N and leadership on both cam- 
puses. As to sociability, a negative relation is 
found between it and leadership in both col- 
leges, but the correlation found at Spelman is 
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not highly reliable, though in the same direc- 
tion as at Agnes Scott. 

From the face sheet of the Goodenough test 
information was secured concerning whether 
each subject plans to teach upon graduation, 
her major subject, her birth order in the family 
and number and sex of siblings, and the size of 
her home town. In Table 5 are found the 
answers to “Do you plan to teach?” Three 
options were given: “yes,” “no,” and “?.” The 
responses show no appreciable interracial! dif- 
ferences. However, comparison of the responses 
of leaders and nonleaders in both colleges re- 
veals that slightly less than half as many of 
the former as of the latter plan to teach. Ex- 
actly the same percentage of “no” answers 
were given by both leaders and nonleaders. 
Also at both colleges leaders are characterized 
by indecision in this matter, nearly one-half 
of them reserving definite answers. 

Tabulation of the major subjects chosen by 
leaders versus nonleaders yielded only one 
outstanding difference: the major subjects of 
nearly 40 per cent of the leaders are English 
or foreign language as compared with only 
about 9 per cent of the nonleaders. This sug- 
gests a tendency toward articulateness among 
leaders. 

There were no apparent differences in birth 
order in the family and in number and sex of 
siblings between the contrast groups, nor did 
urban-rural differences in environment, or size 
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of the home town show any differentiating 
effects. 

In final and over-all summary of this study: 
the differences between leaders and nonleaders 
within a college are definitely and reliably 
greater than are the differences between the 
two races. 
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SOCIAL NORMS, ARBITRARINESS OF FRUSTRATION, AND STATUS 
OF THE AGENT OF FRUSTRATION IN THE FRUSTRATION- 
AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS: 

ARTHUR R. COHEN 
Vaile University 


HE publication of Frustration and A ggres- 

sion by Dollard, ef al. (1), directed 

interest toward aggression as an impor- 
tant response to a frustrated act. Since that 
time much research has been done with the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis to clarify and 
stipulate the conditions under which it oper- 
ates. Doob and Sears (2) consider aggression a 
primary response to frustration. They maintain 
that whether aggressive behavior is shown in 
response to frustration is dependent upon: (a) 
the strength of the frustrated goal response, 
and (6) the anticipation of punishment. In 
their study Doob and Sears presented descrip- 
tions of 16 typical frustration situations and 
asked their subjects (Ss) to indicate their re- 
sponse to them. Aggression was found to be a 
frequent reaction. 

In a later article, Pastore (4) contended that 
the 16 frustrating situations used by Doob and 
Sears were of an unreasonable or arbitrary 
nature. He wondered “what would be the re- 
sult if these situations were modified so that the 
frustrating agent no longer appeared arbi- 
trary.” In a follow-up study (5), Pastore found 
that there were significantly more aggressive 
responses to frustration in the context of an 
arbitrary situation than in nonarbitrary situa- 
tions. 

The present study serves two main purposes: 
(a) it is a further validation of Pastore’s work, 
and (5) it is an attempt to introduce two more 
variables which are relevant to the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis. 

The first of these may be called the ideal- 
actual distinction. Jdeally, what would a per- 
son say he ought to do in a frustrating situation 
as compared with what he says he would ac- 
tually do? By “ideally” is meant the socially 
acceptable or socially circumscribed response 


' This study was carried out as part of a class project 
in a course in experimental work in personality at the 
University of Michigan. The author wishes to express 
his indebtedness for their invaluable collaborction to 
the following students: Ernest Andrews, Peg Brainerd, 
Harvey Goldblatt, Jean Haines, and Eve Kadden. 


as opposed to what one would actually do re- 
gardless of social norms. Since our American 
middle-class society discourages open aggres- 
sion in its child-rearing patterns, it would seem 
that a person would underemphasize aggression 
as a response to frustration when normative 
standards are held before him. 

The other variable considered here is the 
agent of frustration against whom the aggres- 
sion is said to be directed. The authors of 
Frustration and Aggression say “the strongest 
instigation aroused by frustration is to acts of 
aggression directed against the agent perceived 
to be the source of frustration” (1). However, 
the strength of this instigation may vary 
depending upon the identity of the frustrating 
agent (3). In the present study two types of 
agents of frustration were used: (a) the author- 
ity figure, a person who in a specific context 
holds power over other persons (e.g., professors, 
executives, administrators), and, (6) the peer 
figure, a person who has an equal power- 
relationship with other persons around him 
(e.g., fellow students, roommates). 

In any particular frustrating situation an 
authority person represents a greater threat of 
punishment than does a peer. It is reasonable 
to expect, therefore, that people will admit to 
more aggressive feelings toward a peer figure 
than toward an authority figure when these 
figures are similarly perceived as agents of 
frustration. This variable is a social specifica- 
tion of one of the major conditions for agyres- 
sion proposed by Doob and Sears: the anticipa- 
tion of being punished. 


HYPOTHESES 


The three main hypotheses of the study are: 
(a) the total amount of aggression people say 
they will exhibit will be greater when they do 
not have to behave strictly in accord with ideal 
standards than when such normative sanctions 
are brought into play, (5) the total amount of 
aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater in the arbitrary than in the nonarbi- 
trary situation, and (c) the total amount of 
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aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater when the frustrating agent is a peer 
than when he is an authority figure. 

There are a number of subhypotheses con- 
cerning the interactions among the three varia- 
bles which might have been derived from these 
hypotheses. However, no clear predictions 
were possible. The interactions will be taken 
up in the body of the results. 


METHOD 


Doob and Sears’ definition of frustration as inter- 
ference with goal-directed behavior was used in deter- 
mining the nature of the verbal situations used in this 
experiment. Aggression is taken to mean feelings of 
anger or hostility toward an agent of frustration. It 
should be pointed out that aggression is held to be a 
prime response to frustration and not the sole response. 
Other responses to frustration may be displacement, 
regression, and so on. However, our central interest at 
present is the occurrence of hostile behavior or intent. 

In order to establish the peer and authority situa- 
tions and the arbitrary and nonarbitrary situations, a 
questionnaire describing 14 frustrating experiences 
was prepared. These were considered to be common 
experiences for the population from which the Ss were 
drawn. In general, the frustrating agent is an individual. 
The statements vary in two ways: (a) One half of the 
statements set up a peer figure as the frustrating agent, 
whereas in the other half of the statements the frustrat- 
ing agent is an authority figure; and (5) one half of the 
statements are set forth in the arbitrary situation, 
whereas the other half are nonarbitrary statements. 
Each of the 14 statements in the questionnaire in- 
corporates both of these variables. 

The ideal and actual condition was effected inde- 
pendently of the statements themselves. This was done 
as a part of the instructions. First, the S was given a set 
of questions with the instructions: “Ideally, how do you 
think a person should behave in the following situa- 
tions?” When this set was completed, the same ques- 
tionnaire was presented again but with the questions 
in a different order. Now the instructions were: “How 
do you think people actually behave in the following 
situations?” The projective form of the question (i.e., 
“people”) was used in order to ensure spontaneity of 
response. 

In effect, then, the experimental design used in the 
present experiment is a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design, each 
S contributing a response to each of the eight cells. 

The responses to the frustrating situations described 
in the questionnaire were measured by four alternative 
statements placed after each situation. Categories 
very similar to those of Pastorw’s were used. These 
statements were the same for each situation with which 
the S was presented. They were: (a) feel angry and 
would show it in behavior, (b) feel angry and would not 
show it in behavior, (c) not feel angry, (d) try to do 
something about the situation without feeling angry. 
Alternative (a) is the overt, aggressive response which 
is considered the strongest aggressive response stated. 
Alternative (6) is considered the covert aggressive 
response. Alternatives (c) and (d) are considered non- 
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aggressive responses. The questionnaire was scored by 
recording the number of aggressive responses made by 
each individual. 

Further note should be taken of the nature of the 
questionnaires used in the present study. In order to 
eliminate spurious effects which might be due to the 
conjunction of particular arbitrary or nonarbitrary 
situations with particular peer or authority situations, 
it seemed advisable to set up two forms of each state- 
ment. In this way every peer and authority situation 
was stated in both an arbitrary and nonarbitrary 
fashion. Since no one S was given both forms of a peer 
or authority situation, this resulted in two separate 
questionnaires. These questionnaires were presumed 
to be equated. 

One of these questionnaires set certain peer situa- 
tions in an arbitrary context while the other set them 
in a nonarbitrary context, and vice versa. The same 
was done with the authority situations. This procedure 
led to a situation where within any one questionnaire 
the number of arbitrary statements in a peer or author- 
ity condition did not equal the number of nonarbitrary 
statements. In one questionnaire, for example, there 
were three arbitrary statements and four nonarbitrary 
statements within a peer condition, while in the other 
questionnaire, since the stems were interchanged for 
purposes of randomization, there were four arbitrary 
and three nonarbitrary statements within the peer 
condition. 

There were two implications in this for the analysis 
of the data. First, rather than take only the absolute 
number of responses indicating aggression, the number 
of responses possible was also considered and a per- 
centage score was derived. This permitted compara- 
bility within an S, and across all conditions. 

Second, since the two equated questionnaires were 
given to two different groups of 30 Ss each, before the 
data from the two questionnaires could be thrown to- 
gether, the mears and distributions of percent of re- 
sponses indicating aggression had to be inspected for 
differences. The means for the two groups were found 
to be highly similar; except for one of the eight condi- 
tions they were of the same magnitude and the product- 
moment correlation between the two groups on the 
eight conditions was .84. These findings appeared to 
justify the treatment of the two groups of subjects 
as one. 


SUBJECTS 


The Ss were female students recruited from two 
dormitories and one league house at the University of 
Michigan. There were 60 participants, all of whom were 
volunteers. 

The Ss were told that the purpose of the question- 
naire was to see how university students feel about 
certain common situations of campus life. They were 
first given the ideal form and when this was completed, 
the actual! form. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives a summary of the analysis of 
variance performed on the basic scores—-the 
per cent of responses indicating aggression con- 
tributed by each of the 60 Ss in each experi- 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE 


ANALYsis OF VARIANCE OF Percent OF Responses INDICATING AGGRESSION 


yor Every S Across Att Expermentat Conpirions 


Source of Variation 


Ideal-Actual 

Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 

Authority-Peer 

Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 

Ideal-Actual X Authority-Peer 

Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary < Authority-Peer 

Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary < Authority- 
Peer 

Within Subjects 

Residual 


Total 


* All P's were computed using the residual as the estimate 


TABLE 2 

MEAN Percent oF Responses InpIcaTING 
Acoression Across ALL ExperiImeENTAL 
CONDITIONS 





Ideal Actual 


Nonar 
bitrary 


Nonar 


bitrary Arbitrary 


Arbitrary 


771 
.910 


Authority 064 . 180 589 
Peer 069 298 511 


| 


mental condition. The significant terms of this 
analysis are Ideal-Actual, Nonarbitrary-Arbi- 
trary, Authority-Peer, the Ideal-Actual X 
Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary interaction, the Au- 
thority-Peer X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary inter- 
action and the Within Subjects term. The mean 
percentages for the eight experimental condi- 
tions are given in Table 2. 

hese results are interpreted as showing that 
the Ss’ felt aggressive responses to frustration 
were more likely to occur when ideal standards 
were not stressed, when the frustration was 
arbitrary and when it was instigated by a peer. 
In addition they point to the fact that the three 
experimental variables may be differentially 
important in influencing aggressive responses 
to the frustrating situations presented in this 
experiment. The clearest differences are to be 
found between the Ideal and Actual conditions, 
and the next most clear between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions, with the 
least significant difference appearing between 
the Authority and Peer conditions. 

Furthermore, it appears that the differences 


Mean 
df Square 


1 35.34 
1 6.43 
1 .26 
1 42 
1 03 
1 81 


1 08 
59 .16 
413 05 


479 


of error variance. 


which do exist between the Nonarbitrary and 
Arbitrary conditions are more striking in some 
conditions than in others. The Arbitrary con- 
ditions always produce more aggressive re- 
sponses than the Nonarbitrary conditions, but 
this difference is greater under the Actual set 
than under the Ideal set, and greater when the 
agent of frustration is a Peer than when he is 
an Authority figure. Finally, in the Actual- 
Nonarbitrary condition, the Authority situa- 
tion brings more aggression than the Peer 
situation. This single reversal may help to 
account for the relative weakness of the 
Authority-Peer variable. 


DISCUSSION 


These results provide strong support for the 
original hypotheses. However, the fact that 
the experimental conditions would tend to be 
differentially important was not expected. The 
three variables appeared to be ranked in the 
following order: (a) the Ideal-Actual condition 
or extent to which normative standards were 
invoked, (b) the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary con- 
dition, or the degree of justifiability of frus- 
tration, and (c) the Authority-Peer condition or 
the degree of punishment anticipated from the 
object of aggression. 

Such a ranking seems valid in terms of the 
social norms of American middle-class society. 
These norms discourage open aggression and 
stress certain ideal standards of behavior. The 
pressure to conform to circumscribed behavior 
patterns exerts itself with enough strength to 
bring a great deal of commonality among the 
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60 Ss as to how people should ideally respond 
when frustrated. 

The effect of the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 
variable may demonstrate the significant 
diminution of aggressive impulses when a po- 
tentially frustrating situation is cognitively 
clear and reasonable. When people are given an 
opportunity to understand a frustrating situa- 
tion and they find it reasonable, they are less 
likely to react aggressively and may substitute 
more socially acceptable behavior. This study 
did not attempt to investigate the nature of 
this substitution. 

Considering the Authority-Peer distinction, 
it would seem that the Ss were behaving in a 
manner usual in our society: suppressing ag- 
gressive urges against those who appear to 
have the authority to punish them for such 
aggression. That this variable is less strong 
than the other two is understandable, as the 
Ideal-Actual condition encompasses the whole 
structure of social norms of which the Au- 
thority-Peer dimension is but a part. Also the 
fact that the data were gathered by means of a 
paper and pencil device may have served to 
vitiate the possible punishing effects of author- 
ity upon which the predictions were based. 

This raises the parenthetic question of the 
utility of methods such as the one used in the 
present experiment for an understanding of the 
conditions under which frustration will lead to 
certain kinds of aggressive behavior. It is obvi- 
ous that behavioral data have more validity 
than the data gathered by means of a paper 
and pencil device which asks the Ss how 
“people” would respond to typical frustrating 
situations. However, at the very least, the 
present study does point to some parameters 
of public opinion concerning the definition of 
the kinds of frustrating situations in which 
aggression is acceptable. 

It was seen that the Authority-Peer differ- 
ence was least clear-cut. In both Nonarbitrary 
conditions, the prediction was not confirmed; 
in fact, a reversal occurred under the Actual 
set. The fact that the Nonarbitrary condition 
strongly suppresses aggressive responses may 
work against the effectiveness of the Author- 
ity-Peer variable. 

However, the results show that this variable 
does influence the difference between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions. The same 
is true for the Ideal-Actual variable, though 
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to a lesser extent. It appears that both the 
Authority and Ideal conditions further the 
suppression of aggressive responses to the point 
where the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinction 
is relatively unimportant. However, under the 
Actual set and when the frustrating agent is a 
peer, enough aggressive responses are elicited 
to allow the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinc- 
tion to operate. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to specify further 
some of the conditions under which frustration 
will produce aggression. Pastore’s work with 
the role of arbitrariness in the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis was considered. In addi- 
tion, two other variables, the effect of social 
norms, and the social position of the agent of 
frustration were introduced. In order to inves- 
tigate these factors 60 college women were 
given questionnaires on which they indicated 
the responses “‘people”’ would make to various 
frustrating situations. 

It was found that: 

1. They indicated less aggression under in- 
structions designed to stress ideal behavior 
than under an “‘actua]”’ set, thus reflecting the 
effect of agreement on social standards for such 
aggressive behavior. 

2. They indicated less aggression in non- 
arbitrary situations than in arbitrary situa- 
tions, thus emphasizing the importance of the 
perception of justifiability of frustration. 

3. They indicated less aggression in situa- 
tions where the agent of frustration was an 
authority figure than where he was a peer, thus 
pointing to the importance of the anticipation 
of punishment and the necessity of specifying 
the qualities of the object of aggression. How- 
ever, this finding was less clear than the others 
and in at least one instance was reversed. 

4. The three variables appeared to be ranked 
in a hierarchy of importance in influencing the 
aggressive responses to the frustrating situa- 
tions presented in this experiment. The Ideal- 
Actual condition tended to be the most influ- 
ential, the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary condition 
tended to be next most important, and the 
Authority-Peer distinction appeared to be 
least clear-cut in its effects. 

5. The differences between the Nonarbitrary 
and the Arbitrary conditions were found to be 
greater under the Actual set, and when the 
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agent of frustration was a peer, than under the 

Ideal set, and when the agent of frustration 

was an authority figure. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LEADER-KEYMAN RELATIONS ON 


COMBAT. CREW EFFECTIVENESS: 
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REVIOUS studies on informal teams (5) 
led to the hypothesis that the leader’s 
emotional distance to team members is 

related to team effectiveness. The present 
paper extends this hypothesis to formal teams. 
The two investigations which are here de- 
scribed relate the leader’s feelings of emotional 
distance toward his keyman to the effectiveness 
of bomber and tank crews. 

The research program of which these studies 
are a part attempts to discover some of the 
psychological principles underlying group 
productivity. We believe that teamwork is 
primarily a function of the interpersonal rela- 
tions among team members, and that inter- 
personal relations relevant to teamwork can be 
inferred from standard sociometric procedures 
and from interpersonal perception tests. 

Measurement of assumed similarity. We 
measure interpersonal perception with the 
score, Assumed Similarity between opposites 
(ASo). This score is obtained when we ask a 
subject (.S) to fill out a personality question- 
naire under two different sets of instructions: 
(a) to predict the responses of a person with 
whom he can work very well, and (6) to predict 
the responses of the person with whom S finds 
it most difficult to cooperate. The difference 
score D (2) indicates the similarity S perceives 
between his most and least preferred work 
companions. A person who perceives his most 
and least preferred work companions as similar 
has high Assumed Similarity between opposites 
(ASo); a person who perceives marked differ- 
ences between them has low ASo. 

Assumed Similarity has been interpreted as 
a measure of emotional distance. Since a person 
with high ASo perceives himself to be relatively 
similar to both his preferi 2d and not-preferred 
co-workers, we infer *hat a high ASo person 

1 The investigation ‘cported in this paper were 
conducted under Contract N6-ori-07135 between the 
University of Illinois and Office of Naval Research. A 
considerable number of persons participated in these 
studies. The writer is particularly indebted to W. A. 
Cleven, L. J. Cronbach, G. S. Leavitt, Vivian Mc- 


Craven, and Dorothy McBride, who contributed 
during various phases of this research. 


desires or needs generally closer emotional re- 
lations with others, including those whom he 
considers to be poor co-workers. On the other 
hand, the low ASo person appears to be more 
critical, reserved, and rejecting, and especially 
so toward men whom he considers to be poor 
co-workers (3, 4, 5). 

W ork with informal teams. The investigation 
of bomber crews was originally planned as an 
extension of studies on informal work groups, 
viz., basketball and surveying teams. These 
studies indicated that the informal leader’s ASo 
was negatively correlated with his team’s effec- 
tiveness. ASo of the team’s most preferred co- 
workers correlated with team effectiveness 
criteria —.69 and —.58 for two samples of 14 
and 12 basketball teams, and -—.51 for 22 sur- 
veying teams. Thus, groups which chose a 
relatively distant (low ASo) person as their 
informal leader tended to be more effective 
than teams choosing an informa! leader who 
sought close relations with his team mates (5). 


Format Teams: B-29 Bomper Crews? 
Hypothesis 


Extending our research from informally to 
formally organized teams, we hypothesized 
that the ASo score of the formal leader would 
be negatively related to the effectiveness of his 
crew. 


Method 


Sample. In the type of research which is here re- 
ported, the unit is the group, in this case, a B-29 crew. 
We originally tested members of 70 of these B-29 
crews, although sick-leaves, furloughs, etc., caused a 
number of crew members to be absent from testing, 
thus reducing our work sample. A B-29 crew normally 
consists of 11 men. Five are officers: the aircraft com- 
mander (AC), pilot (P), navigator (N), radar (or 
video) observer (VO), and the bombardier (B). Six are 
enlisted men: the flight engineer, the radio operator, and 
four gunners. 





* The groups used in this study also provided data 
for a project sponsored by the Crew Research Labora- 
tory of AFPTRC. The writer is indebted to Dr. Robert 
L. French, Director of Research, CRL, and Dr. Thorn- 
ton B. Roby, Chief, Crew Assembly Section, for their 
cooperation. 
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Assumed similarity tests. ASo scores were obtained 
from all available crew members. The test consisted of 
80 items, such as the following: “I am often bored with 
people,” and “It annoys me to leave a task unfinished.” 

The S was asked to predict the responses of the man 
in the Air Force with whom he had worked best, and 
the responses of the man with whom he had worked 
least well. The test was given during two sessions four 
weeks apart. Reliability for ASo in the 80-item test was 
estimated by the Guttman Split-half formula as .86 
for N = 178 

Sociometric questionnaires. Sociometric preference 
ratings were derived from a routinely administered 
“Position Description Form.” This questionnaire asks 
S to indicate the person on his crew whom he would 
definitely, moderately, or least prefer for five crew ac- 
tivities. These activities are (a) organizing a crew party, 
(b) going on leave, (c) going on a dangerous mission, 
(d) loading special cargo, and (¢) making his way back 
with the crew from behind enemy lines. 

Responses to these five questions were highly inter- 
correlated; a pooled score was therefore computed to 
indicate a crew member’s preference for his fellow crew 
members. To facilitate cross comparisons, each man’s 
preference ratings were converted to ranks 


The Criterion 


One criterion of bomber crew effectiveness is 
the circular error-score indicating how far off 
the target a particular bomb would theoreti- 
cally have fallen. This score, the Radar Bomb 


Score (RBS), is computed as the average of 10 
missions. According to the Crew Research Lab- 
oratory, the reliability of RBS ranges from .4 
to .6 (12).* 


Test of the A Priori Hypothesis 


Our studies on informal teams had led us to 
expect that the ASo score of the formal leaders 
of the crews, the aircraft commanders, would 
correlate negatively with the criteria of crew 
effectiveness. Although the correlation between 
ASo and RBS was in the expected direction it 
did not reach significance (ry = —.24,N = 53). 


RELATION oF ASo TO RADAR BomMBING 


Since the a priori hypothesis was not sup- 
ported, our findings led to a reconsideration of 
our earlier theoretical position. The bomber 
crew data were used for further exploratory 


*An additional criterion, Control Time Error, was 
considered for this study. This navigation criterion 
involves an atypical leader-keyman situation in which 
the customary leader-keyman relation is reversed, i.e., 
the navigator in fact directs the work of the aircraft 
commander. Exploratory work with this criterion has 
led to further studies which will be discussed in a forth 
coming report. 
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work and hypotheses derived from these sub- 
sequent exploratory analyses were then tested 
on a sample of Army tank-crews. 

General considerations. In our studies of in- 
formal groups, the sociometric structure of the 
team had played an important part. Only the 
ASo score of the informal leader (the most pre- 
ferred co-worker) had correlated with team 
effectiveness. 

As in these previous studies we are here 
attempting to correlate an attitude of the 
crew’s leader (L) with the performance of his 
group. That is, we expect the leader’s attitude 
to influence the performance of the crew. But 
the leader’s attitude can influence the perform- 
ance of his crew members only if his attitudes 
are respected by his crew. This is unlikely 
unless the crew members accept their formal 
leader. Where the formal leaders are not ac- 
cepted by their groups, we could then hardly 
expect the crew’s performance to reflect the 
leader’s attitudes. In line with this reasoning 
we confined our analyses to crews which accept 
their aircraft commander. Presumably this 
procedure would increase the probability that 
in this sample of crews, the aircraft com- 
mander’s attitudes really do play an important 
part in affecting, and hence, predicting crew 
performance. 

In addition we must also consider that a 
formally organized team, such as a bomber 
crew, is composed of specialists, and that an 
objective criterion of crew effectiveness usually 
reflects the work of only a limited number of 
these specialists. To affect a particular perform- 
ance criterion, the leader (L) must then influ- 
ence the specialists (orkeymen, K) who perform 
the operations which the criterion score meas- 
ures. Thus, to affect the radar bomb score, the 
aircraft commander’s attitude must influence 
the men who have radar equipment, i.e., the 
radar observer or the navigator. 

In addition to limiting our analyses to 
groups which accept their formal leader, we 
therefore also considered the leader’s relation- 
ships with his key subordinates who perform 
the criterion relevant operations. 


Resulis 


As can be seen in Table 1, high negative cor- 
relations between the aircraft commander’s 
ASo score and radar bombing do obtain in 
crews in which the aircraft commander is most 
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preferred crew member and endorses (—>) one 
or both of his keymen (AC = MPC -— VO 
and/or N). Where the accepted aircraft com- 
mander does not choose his keyman, ASo and 
Radar Bomb Scores tend to be positively cor- 
related. (For purposes of comparison, the table 
also shows relations for crews in which the AC 
is not most preferred co-worker.) 

A second related method selects crews in 
which the aircraft commander and his keymen 
mutually choose each other, irrespective of the 
aircraft commander’s status in the crew. Here 
again ASox,c correlates negatively with the 
criterion (Table 2). To judge from the magni- 
tude of the correlations, this may be a less 
powerful method, but it has the advantage here 
of utilizing a somewhat greater number of 
crews. It assumes that a leader will be better 
able to influence his keymen when he and his 
keymen like each other. 


Discussion of Exploratory Analyses 


As will be recalled, ASo of the informal 
group’s leader correlated negatively with team 
effectiveness, just asit does in formal teams 
under condition L = MPC — K. It should be 
noted that the crew in which the accepted 
leader endorses his keyman is similar in struc- 
ture to that of the informal team. The formal 
and informal leadership is, of course, identical 
where the formal leader is also the most pre- 
ferred crew member (16). Most ‘nformal teams 
do not consist of specialists, and any team 
member can therefore act as the keyman. As 
Whyte has pointed out, this is usually the per- 
son whom the informal leader likes and respects 
most (17). Hence we again have a situation 
where the informal leader (who is here defined 
as the most preferred person) chooses his 
keyman (L = MPC-—> K). 

A promising positive relation was also found 
for crews in which the accepted aircraft com- 
mander did not endorse his keyman (AC = 
MPC + K). This relation did not reach the 
.05 level of confidence in the exploratory study, 
and it was, therefore, not made a basis for a 
formal hypothesis of the validation study. 
However, it does suggest the presence of an 
important interaction effect between the 
leader’s ASo and his preference for his keyman, 
and we shall return to this interaction in a 
later section of this paper. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION OF THE AIRCRAFT ComMANDER’s ASO 
with RapAR BomBinGc Criterion UNDER SELECTED 
SociomeTric RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AIRCRAFT 
COMMANDER AND THE KEYMAN 


== rm oe eer 5 eee: = 


Sociometric Condition* 


Rho N p 
AC = MPC - VO/N -.81 10 

VO/N —.14 6 
++ VO/N 43 6 


(.01)** 


+ VO/N -O3 18 
VO/N ~ 80 5 
++ VO/N — 67 7 


AC # MPC 


AC = Aircraft commander -+ High sociometric choice 
VO = Radar observer Neutral sociometric choice 
N = Navigator -+? Low sociometric choice 


MPC = Most preferred crew member 


* The high sociometric choice symbol (—+) indicates that either 
the VO and N, or both, were given ranks 1 to 2 by the AC. The low 
sociometrie choice (-+*) indicates that both the VO and N were given 
ranks 3.5 to 10. All other cases are in the neutral (—) category. 
These cutoff points are in part based on the desire to divide the 
groups into three equal subsamples; however, the second rank is 
considered indicative of high preference, even though this makes 
the highly liked group somewhat larger than the other two sub- 
groups 

** As this study explored many hypotheses, tests of signifi- 
cance are not interpretable 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF THE Aircrart ComMANDER’s ASo 
WITH THE RADAR BomBING CRITERION IN CREWS IN 
Wuicu tHe AC Recrprocates His Keymen’s 
Cnoices* 





Sociometric Condition Rho N 


AC ++ VO and/or N —.48 22 
AC «+ VO and/or N 05 27 


* See footnotes to Table i. 
Ancillary Validation Study: Visual Bombing 
Accuracy 


The exploratory work with the Radar-Bomb- 
ing-Score criterion led to the main hypothesis 
that ASo of the forma] leader will be negatively 
related to the criterion under specified socio- 
metric relations: namely, where (a) the leader 
is most preferred crew member and endorses 
the keyman, and (5) the leader and keyman 
endorse each other. In addition, this work sug- 
gested that the ASo of the accepted leader will 
correlate positively with effectiveness where the 
leader does not endorse his keyman. 

The present analysis was actually made afler 
the major validation study on tank crews. It 
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is presented at this point merely to simplify 
the report. 

Criterion. One criterion of visual bombing 
accuracy is the percentage of satisfactory visual 
camera runs (% SVC). It is independent of the 
RBS. Visual bombing is primarily the bom- 
bardier’s job, hence, the bombardier is here 
defined as the keyman. The reliability of the 
%-SVC criterion has been reported as ranging 
from zero to .54, for ordinary missions (12). 
Because it is currently not considered satisfac- 
tory by the Crew Research Laboratory, we 
originally did not intend to make it part of our 
study.‘ 

Procedure. The analysis utilized the same 
sample of B-29 crews as before. The relation- 
ship of the aircraft commander’s ASo to the 
visual bombing criterion was investigated for 
crews having an accepted aircraft commander, 
and for crews in which the aircraft commander 
and bombardier endorsed each other. 

Results. The results were consistent in direc- 
tion with those found using the radar bombing 
criterion. (Rho = —.52, N=7 for AC = 
MPC—B; Rho = —.26, N = 11 for AC 
«+ B.) These relations represent corroborative 
evidence for the hypothesis when considered 
in the context of the entire investigation (see 
Table 7). 


MAIN VALIDATION Stupy: TANK CrEws*® 


The hypotheses based on the exploratory 
bomber crew study were tested on a sample of 
25 tank crews which participated in Project 
STALK 


Background 


While Project sraLk sought to determine the 
relative operating efficiency of five models of 


*The Per Cent Satisfactory Visual Camera Runs 
(%SVC) criterion is unsatisfactory from a statistical 
point of view since approximately 50 per cent of the 
crews obtained 100% SVC. The distribution is therefore 
highly skewed, and the correlations with this criterion 
can only be interpreted as roughly indicating the di- 
rection of the relationship. 

* “Project STALK” was conducted jointly by the 
Ballistics Research Laboratory, Ordnance Corps, and 
the Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces, with the 
cooperation of Human Resources Research Unit No. 1 
at Fort Knox, Ky. Our study was made with permission 
of the Director, Ballistics Research Laboratories, 
Aberdeen, Md., and Mr. Floyd I. Hill, Technical 
Director of stark. We are especially indebted to 
Messrs. Hill, Andrew J. Eckles, III, Stanford C, 
Ericksen, and Major J. A. McAuley, whose active col 
laboration enabled us to conduct this study. 
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tanks, our own analyses were limited to the 
validation of the bomber crew findings. 


Method 


The sample consisted of 25 tank crews from a typical 
tank battalion. A tank crew normally consists of five 
men; the tank commander (TC) who is in charge of the 
crew, a gunner (G), a loader who assists the gunner, a 
driver (D), and a bowgunner who assists the driver. 

Design of statx. The experiment to test tank equip- 
ment was designed as a greco-latin square. Each 
platoon consisted of five crews. There were five phases 
in the experiment, and the five platoons were system- 
atically rotated from one tank model to another after 
each phase, so that each platoon worked with a different 
tank model at each phase. Each crew competed with 
the other four crews of the same platoon during each 
of the five phases, and it can therefore be ranked with 
respect to the other crews within the same platoon. (It 
is not feasible, however, to rank crews of different 
platoons on the same tank models: a crew working with 
Tank Model A during a late phase had more experience 
in handling tanks and in working together than crews 
which worked with Tank Model A during an early 
phase of the project.) 

Test instrument. Assumed Similarity scores were ob- 
tained one week before the experiment. The test con- 
tained 60 items selected from among the 80 items used 
in the B-29 study. The split-half reliability of ASo 
scores, derived from this 60-item instrument, was .91 
(N = 123). 

Sociometric questionnaire. Sociometric questionnaires 
were administered to crew members on three occasions: 
(a) one week before the experiment, (b) at the beginning 
of the fifth phase (three months later), and (c) just 
after completion of the project, almost four months 
after the first administration. 

The first and second questionnaires were identical. 
They asked each crew member to rank seven men in 
his platoon in order of preference for three situations: 
(a) men S$ would want to have as feilow crew members 
under combat conditions, (6) men he would be likely to 
nominate for battlefield commissions, and (c) men with 
whom S was on friendliest terms. The third question- 
naire used the same three stimulus questions but asked 
S to name his five most preferred, as well as his five 
least preferred men in the platoon. 

Responses to the three sociometric stimulus questions 
were highly intercorrelated and were therefore averaged. 
Responses on the three questionnaires could similarly 
be averaged and “combined” into one sociometric 
preference rating. 

We defined a tank commander as accepted if he 
received the highest number of sociometric nomina- 
tions in his crew. For the combined criteria, a tank com- 
mander was considered accepted if he was most preferred 
on two of the three sociometrics. A leader was considered 
as endorsing his keyman (e.g., the gunner or driver), or 
the keyman as endorsing his leader, if he named this 
person as among his five highest choices. In the com- 
bined criteria, these conditions were required in two 
of the three sociometrics. 

Since sociometric preferences tend to change over 
time, our hypotheses are exactly applicable only to the 
criteria of the phase which immediately follows the 
administration of the particular sociometric question- 
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naire. However, the combined sociometrics permitted 
analyses of average criterion scores over all phases. 


Criteria of Crew Effectiveness 


Three criteria were used for our study. These 
were obtained as part of Project staLK and 
are based on test results from 25 different 
targets. 

Time per hit (T/H) is the average time in 
seconds which a crew required to hit five as- 
signed targets in each phase. This score de- 
pends primarily on the gunner. The time per 
hit can be obtained for each of the five phases 
separately (T/H,, T/Hy, etc.), and also as the 
average over all phases (TJ /H). (This treatment 
also applies to trave) time.) 

Travel time (T/T) is the average time re- 
quired to drive the tank from one target to the 
next target on the course. It is a score which 
largely reflects the cooperation between tank 
commander and driver, as well as the driver’s 
skill and ability in handling the tank. 

Probability of a crew winning an engagement 
(P,). This is a composite criterion score which 
indicates the probability that a particular crew 
will win a duel with a similar tank.* Since the 
formula weights gunnery performance most 
highly (Table 3), we have considered the gun- 
ner (G) as the keyman for this criterion. 

As also indicated by Table 3, average travel 
time is uncorrelated with either average time 
per hit or P,. 


Operational Hypotheses 


The main hypothesis was that ASo of the 
formal leader will correlate negatively with the 
criteria in crews which have a specified socio- 
metric structure. The main hypothesis may be 


* The score is based on the formuia 


P, = [1 — Pm(A)] h(tyg) dt + P(A) 


t4(A) 
« 
/ g(tn) di 
t4(A) 


Where Pa = Probability of crew A winning the en- 
gagement 
P(A) = Probability that Tank A arrived first 
g(x) = Frequency distribution of times of all 
crews from target-in-view to hit 
h(t) = Frequency distribution of times of all 
tanks from target recognized to hit 
tg = Time target comes into view 
t= Time target is recognized 
i,= Time target is hit. 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMBIN’D CRITERIA IN ProOJ- 
ecT STALK (N = 25 Crews) 


> ee ee 





T/T Ps 
_( 
T/H ~.07 69" 
T/T 10 


"p< oO 


T/H = Average time per hit; T/T =— Average travel time; 
P, = Probability of Tank A winning an engagement 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION OF THE GUNNERY CRITERIA WITH THE 
Tank Commanper’s ASo Score UNpER a Speci 
FIED SOCIOMETRIC CONDITION 
(TC = MPC — G) 


Phase Snibse 


quent to —_ Criterion Rho N b 
Sociometric 

I T/Hy — .53 6 _ 

Vv T/Hy — .51 12 05 

Combined T/H —.76 7 05 

I Ps _ 37 6 — 

V Ps —.71 12 01 

Combined Ps — .@& 7 .10 


stated in terms of the following operational 
hypotheses: 


la. ASo of the tank commander (ASorc) will cor- 
relate negatively with time per hit and P, in those 
crews in which the accepted tank commander endorses 
the gunner. 

1b. ASore will correlate negatively with time per 
hit in crews in which the tank commander and gunner 
sociometrically endorse each other. 

2a. ASore will correlate negatively with travel time 
where the accepted tank commander endorses the 
driver. 

2b. ASore will correlate negatively with travel time 
in crews in which the tank commander and driver 
sociometrically endorse each other. 


In crews in which the accepted leader did not 
endorse his keyman, we expected positive 
correlations between ASoro and the criteria. 
These relations will be discussed later. 


RESULTS 


As can be seen from Tables 4 and 5, the 
results supported both hypotheses regarding 
gunnery performance (1a and 15). Operational 
hypothesis 2a stated that ASo would be nega- 
tively correlated with travel time when the 
accepted tank commander endorses the driver. 
Table 6 presents the correlations related to this 
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TABLE 5 
CORRELATION OF THE GUNNERY CRITERIA WITH THE 
Tank Commanper’s ASo Score Unper A SPEcI- 
FizD SociometTric CONDITION 
TC eG 


own as - es 


Phase Subse 
quent to 
Sociometric 


Rho 


Criterion 


I T/Hy 35 
V T/Hy 32 
Combined T/H ~ 61 
I Ps 
V Ps 
Combined Ps 


TABLE 6 
CORRELATION OF THE Travel Time CRITERION WITH 
Tank Commanpers’ ASo Score Unper A SPECI 
FIED SOCIOMETRIC CONDITION 
(TC = MPC -— D) 


se oy 


Phase Subse 
quent to 


Criterion Rho N 


Sociometrics 


I 
Vv 


Combined 


TABLE 7 

SumMMARY OF CORRELATIONS OBTAINED FROM BOMBER 
anp Tank Crews IN Waicn THe LEADER 1s Most 
Prererrep Crew Memper* 





Leader's Preference for Keyman 


Positive 
Rho WN 


Sample Criterion Keyman 


Neutral Negative 
Rho WN Rho N 


RBS VO/N si 10 14 43 
%SVC** Bb 52 7 47 ~ 
T/H G @ 6 il i) 
T/T D 43 5 9 43 


B.29 
B29 
Tanks 


Tanks 


* Friedman's x test (6) indicates that this table departs sig- 
nificantly from randomness 
** See Footnote 4 


hypothesis. Operational hypothesis 2b could 
not be tested because the number of available 
crews was too small (NV = 4). 

On the basis of these findings we consider 
the major hypothesis of the validation study 
as supported, especially in view of the fact that 
consistent results were obtained with the un- 
correlated gunnery and travel time criteria. 


Related Findings 


The leader failed to be accepted in only eight 
of the 25 tank crews. Because the size of this 
group was considered insufficient for statistical 


treatment, further analyses were confined to 
crews having accepted leaders. As mentioned 
earlier the findings suggest that two separate 
attitudes of the leader toward his co-workers 
interact in affecting the performance of his 
group: (a) the teader’s generalized attitude 
toward co-workers (measured by ASo), and 
(6) his specific attitude toward his keyman 
(measured by sociometric questionnaires). 

Table 7 summarizes the correlations between 
ASo of accepted leaders and four unrelated 
effectiveness criteria of B-29 and tank crews. 
This table shows that ASo and effectiveness 
correlate positively in crews in which the ac- 
cepted leader does not endorse his keyman, 
while ASo of the accepted leader who endorsed 
his keyman correlated negatively with group 
effectiveness criteria. 

DISCUSSION 

The major question raised by these studies 
concerns the interaction effect between ASo 
and sociometric preference. In addition, we will 
also consider questions concerning the leader’s 
status in the group and concerning the classifi- 
cation of group tasks. 


Interaction Between Sociometric Preference and 
ASo 

The studies of bomber and tank crews 
yielded results indicating that effective work 
groups tend to have either of two kinds of ac- 
cepted leaders: (a) leaders who are generally 
distant toward their co-workers (low ASo) and 
have a close relationship with their keymen, or 
(b) leaders who have generally close relations 
with co-workers but who are distant toward 
their keymen. 

An earlier paper, dealing with informal 
teams, suggested that effective leadership re- 
quires a certain distance between leader and 
co-workers (4). The present studies lead to a 
more specific hypothesis that the effective 
leader can maintain this distance in one of two 
ways. If he is generally distant, i.e., if he hasa 
tendency to perceive and react to persons in a 
cold and reserved manner, he must temper this 
distance to others by maintaining a close rela- 
tionship with his keyman.’ If the effective 
leader is generally warm and accepting, 
he must compensate for this closeness by 

7 In terms of the work by Halpin (7), Hemphill (8), 
and their associates, these may well be the leaders who 


have high “considecation” as well as “initiation-of 
structure” scores. 
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TABLE 8 
PREDICTION OF THREE EFFECTIVENESS CRITERIA BY 
THE ASSUMED SIMILARITY AND SOCIOMETRIC PREFER- 
ENCE VARIABLES, SINGLY, JOINTLY, AND IN Com- 
BINATION WITH THE ASSUMED SIMILARITY X< 
SOcIOMETRIC PREFERENCE SCORE 


a So 


Criterion N ASo 


a 


SP ASo X SP p ., > on 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Radar bombing 21 04 46 21 45 

Average time per 30 -26 32 45 
hit 

Average travel 12 is —.2 20 30 
time 


maintaining a distant relationship with his 
keyman. 

This interaction can be illustrated by means 
of multiple correlations. Using the variables, 
leader’s ASo, sociometric preference (SP), and 
the product ASo X SP in standard scores, we 
obtain multiple R’s as shown in Table 8.* 

Although neither the multiple correlations 
nor the increments of Ri.234 are statistically 
significant when considered individually, the 
beta weights for the product term ASo X so- 
ciometric preference (SP) are all negative 
and relatively large (—.56, —.33, and —.24 
for RBS, T/H and T/T, respectively). The 
first two of these weights are considerably 
greater than the weights for ASo and SP 
singly, in the RBS and T/H correlations. The 
beta weight for ASo X SP is equal to the 
weight for ASo in the T/T correlation, and 
these two weights are considerably greater 
than the weight for sociometric preference. The 
negative signs show that an increase of the cross 
product is detrimental to effectiveness, again 
indicating that effective group leaders tend to 
be persons with high ASo and low sociometric 
preference for their keyman, or vice versa. 

These multiple regressions thus lend further 
support to the interpretation that the effective 
leader’s generalized and specific attitudes to- 
ward co-workers complexly interact, resulting 
in an optimum leader-keyman distance. This 
hypothesized distance may be visualized as the 
distance engendered by a generalized attitude 
toward others (ASo) and the attitude toward a 
specific other (expressed by sociometric choice). 
An attempt has been made to present this 
relationship schematically in Fig. 1. 

* The writer is indebted to Dr. C. F. Wrigley for 
suggesting the use of the cross-product term as a vari 
able, and for his assistance in interpretation of the 
results. It may be noted that this use of the product 


term is arithmetically identical to that of Saunders’ (13) 
“moderator variable” model. 
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LEADER (L) ;}+—+ | KEYMAN (Kk) 


TYPE OF 
GROUP 
A 








Fic. 1. ScoemMatTic REPRESENTATION OF THE INTER- 
ACTION BETWEEN Leaper’s ASo AND SOCIOMETRIC 
Prererence Towarp His Keyman in Goop Anp 
Poor Crews 
The distance between the two vertical lines repre 

sents the optimai distance between leader and keyman. 

Type a is a poor crew because the leader typically main- 

tains close emotional relations with others (high ASo) 

and also shows a high sociometric preference for his 
keyman (L = MPC -+ K). Type b is a good crew, even 
though the leader shows high ASo, because he main 
tains some distance to his keyman as shown by his 
low sociometric preference for the keyman (L = 

MPC-+>+ K). Typec is a good crew because the leader is 

generally reserved and distant (low ASo) but shows high 

sociometric preference for his keyman (L = MPC — K). 

Type d is a poor crew because the leader shows both low 

ASo and low sociometric preference for his keyman 

(L = MPC -++ K), thus his distance to the keyman is 

overly great. 


ASo is here visualized as an index of the 
leader’s generalized relations with his co- 
workers. The less similarity the leader assumes, 
i.e., the lower his ASo, the less approachable 
will he be in his relations with others. In Fig. 1, 
this distance is shown as the radius of the cir- 
cles, the larger circles representing low ASo 
leaders. The sociometric preference is also 
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visualized as a distance. The higher the leader’s 
preference for his keyman, the smaller is his 
psychoiogical distance to him. The less his 
sociometric preference, the less he likes his 
keyman, and the greater is the distance be- 
tween himself and his keyman. This distance is 
represented by a solid line between the cir- 
cumference of the circle and K, the keyman. 
The total distance between L and K is optimal 
in diagrams b and c. Overly distant or overly 
close relations, as those diagrammed in a and 
d, are detrimental to group effectiveness. 

It is interesting to note in the light of our 
studies that most large organizations implicitly 
or explicitly recognize the importance of social 
and psychological distance in worker relation- 
ships. Elaborate rules for maintaining this 
distance between leader and follower are often 
established. Thus, the military services sepa- 
rate the senior officers from the junior officers, 
and, in turn, junior officers from their enlisted 
men. We may also point to the separate messes 
and washrooms for officers and enlisted men, 
the officers’ country aboard ships, the Ad- 
miral’s deck, periodic job rotations, etc. (14). 
Whether by design or not, these rules operate 
to limit informal social contacts and thus re- 
duce the likelihood of emotional involvements 
between leader and follower. Large industrial 
organizations have similar, although perhaps 
less explicit, rules (10). Executive dining rooms 
and the employees’ cafeteria, and other infor- 
mal sanctions against social contacts between 
executives and workers exist here no less than 
in the armed forces. Our studies appear to 
justify this maintenance of such a distance by 
means of various institutional barriers when 
the leader tends to have generally close rela- 
tions with others. However, these same barriers 
may be detrimental when the accepted leader 
is a naturally reserved person. Here poorer 
performance may result, perhaps because the 
extreme distance between the generally re- 
served leader who lacks positive feelings for 
his keyman may make successful communica- 
tion too difficult. This successful communica- 
tion may also be a problem for the approach- 
able, outgoing leader who may tend to become 
emotionally too involved with the keyman 
whom he likes. In either case the leader would 
have difficulty in making sound decisions 
involving his subordinate and in making 
adequate evaluations of keyman performance. 
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The Leader's Status in the Group 


The relations which we have found in our 
studies are limited to groups which accept 
their formal leader. As we mentioned pre- 
viously, the leader’s high sociometric status 
presumably indicates that the formal leader 
has considerable influence and power in his 
crew, and that the group supports the leader’s 
actions; that is, the leader’s authority is 
backed up by official sanctions as well as by 
the much more potent pressures which the 
group itself can bring to bear on the noncon- 
forming individual. Where the leader does not 
have this support from the group, the group 
may look to other members for leadership (1, 
11). Effective teams which do not accept their 
leaders probably utilize the leadership abilities 
of other crew members to a relatively greater 
extent. 

The selection of groups having accepted 
formal leaders raises a further question of 
methodological interest. Our analyses have 
only considered groups which were selected 
from the total available sample on the basis of 
sociometric criteria (ie., L = MPC). The 
validity coefficients based on these socio- 
metrically selected groups have generally 
been higher than the corresponding reliability 
coefficients which were based on the total 
sample. Our sociometric criterion (leader is 
most preferred crew member) thus seems to 
select groups which perform more consistently 
than groups in which the formal leader is not 
accepted as informal leader. As was suggested 
earlier, the group which does not accept its 
formal leader is likely to have a less stable 
structure. Hence, leadership functions may be 
divided, and crew members may follow the 
leadership of different men at different times. 
Insofar as leader attitudes influence this per- 
formance, the criterion scores for a crew will 
then fluctuate, since different leader attitudes 
and leader-keyman relations are coming into 


play. 
Categorization of Group Tasks 


Our studies have been mainly concerned 
with situations which seem to require direction- 
giving leadership behavior. However, we have 
found evidence in the bomber crew study as 
well as in subsequent work that some tasks 
demand different leader attitudes, e.g., tasks 
in which the leader must depend on the advice 
of others. A categorization of group tasks in 
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terms of optimum leader-attitudes would 
therefore be of considerable practical and 
theoretical importance. Such studies should 
improve our current practices of training and 
placement of potential leaders, as is also sug- 
gested by research on naval leadership by 
Shartle, Stogdill, and others (14, 15). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two studies are reported which investigate 
the relation between the leader’s interpersonal 
attitudes and the effectiveness of military 
combat crews. 

Two types of leader attitudes were consid- 
ered; a generalized attitude toward co-workers, 
and the attitude toward a specific crew mem- 
ber. The former is obtained when we ask S to 
predict the personality test responses of the 
persons whom he considers to be his most and 
least preferred co-workers. The statistical com- 
parison of these two predictions yields the 
interpersonal perception score, Assumed Simi- 
larity between opposites (ASo). The second 
attitude measure is concerned with the leader’s 
sociometric preferences for a particular co- 
worker, namely, the specialist or keyman on 
the crew who is most directly concerned with 
the criterion-relevant operations. 

An exploratory study using B-29 bomber 
crews led to the hypothesis that the leader’s 
ASo score correlates negatively with crew 
effectiveness criteria in groups in which (a) the 
accepted leader sociometrically endorses his 
keyman, or (5) in which leader and keyman 
mutually choose each other. In addition, the 
presence of an interaction effect between the 
leader’s attitude toward generalized co-workers 
(ASo) and his attitude toward his keyman 
(measured by sociometric rating) was found. 
This suggests that the psychological distance 
between leader and keyman is a function of 
both variables. 

A validation study was conducted on 25 
Army tank crews which participated in a care- 
fully controlled weapons analysis experiment. 
Three criteria, two of which are uncorrelated, 
were available for this study. The hypothesis 
was supported that leaders’ ASo scores corre- 
late negatively with criteria in crews of speci- 
fied sociometric structure. The interaction 
effect between the leader’s generalized attitude 
toward co-workers and his attitude toward his 
keyman was again found. The study thus pro- 
vided corroborating evidence that the psycho- 
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logical distance between accepted leaders and 
their keymen, here defined by ASo and socio- 
metric preference, is related to effective 


teamwork. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF ROLE BEHAVIOR! 


THEODORE R. SARBIN anp DONAL 5S. JONES 
University of California, Berkeley 


ONCEPTS stemming from the coordinate 
notions of self and role have been ex- 
tensively employed by social psycholo- 

gists and personologists in discussing inter- 
actional behavior. Among such concepts are 
role-expectations (12), role-taking ability (3, 
11), role-playing (6), role-perception (2), and 
role-enactment (9). Foliowing G. H. Mead (8), 
most of these authors have also dealt with the 
self both as a cognitive structure and as a 
phenomenal object. For the most part, the 
employment of these concepts has been in the 
post hoc analysis of social phenomena, rather 
than in the empirical testing of specific hy- 
potheses concerning the determinants of 
interactional behavior. Definitions of these 
concepts have often been ambiguous, making 
difficult or impossible the empirical testing of 
the post hoc analyses. 

The first part of the present paper will be 
concerned with definition of the constructs and 
their operational specifications. The second 
part will present results from preliminary 
experimental tests of specific hypotheses 
derived from assumptions about the interrela- 
tionships among the defined constructs. Our 
attention is focused on the following concep- 
tions: role-expectations, role-enactment, role- 
taking aptitude, and the self. 

Role-expectations. A role-expectation is a 
cognitive structure inferred, on the stimulus 
side, from the person’s previous commerce with 
regularities in others’ behaviors, and, on the 
response side, from the person’s tendency to 
group a number of descriptions of actions and 
qualities together with the name of a specific 
social position. A role is defined as the content 
common to the role-expectations of the mem- 
bers of a social group. We explicitly distinguish 
between a person’s furnishing a verbal descrip- 
tion of his expectations for a specific role and 
his actual performance in the role. 

Role-expectations may be assessed by an 
inventory composed chiefly of action sentences 
(10) or by an instrument which taps qualitative 
aspects. Since we were more interested in the 


1No. 6 in a series entitled, Contributions to role- 
taking theory 


latter, role-expectations were assessed by 
means of a 200-item adjective check list. The 
subjects were instructed to check those words 
which denoted traits appropriate, for example, 
to the role of daughter in contemporary Ameri- 
can society. The measured validity of a 
person’s role-expectation is the degree to 
which the assessed qualitative expectation is 
conformant with the social role as derived from 
the pooled expectations of a specified group of 
persons. 

Role-enactment. Observations of role-enact- 
ment may be of two kinds: the specific actions 
of a person enacting a role can be recorded; or 
qualitative descriptions inferred from the 
entire sequence of behaviors may be obtained. 
An example of the first method would be the 
protocol statement, “father strikes daughter 
with a stick.” An example of the second would 
be the statement, “Vis-A-vis daughter, father 
is dominant, cautious, aloof.” In the present 
study, our interest is in observations of the 
second kind. For the qualitative assessment of 
role-enactment, the same 200-item adjective 
check list was employed as in the assessment 
of role-expectations. In the experiment, the 
observers (judges) were instructed to check 
those words which appeared to characterize 
the behavior of the person under observation. 

Validity of role-enactment is the congruence 
of a role-enaciment as assessed by the group 
with pooled expectations of the members of the 
evaluating group. If the performance as quali- 
tatively recorded is conformant with the group 
norm, then the role-enactment is said to be 
valid. The validity of role-enactment depends 
upon at least the following factors (13, 15): 

1. The validity of the performing person’s 
expectations of the role; 

2. The nature and degree of his motivation 
for the specific role-enactment; 

3. The repertoire of specific verbal and motor 
skills required for role-enactment. 

It can be demonstrated that these three pre- 
conditions are necessary for socially valid role- 
enactments. However, we assert thax they are 
not sufficient; i.e., if persons were equated on 
these three determinants consistent individual 
variation in validity of role-enactment would 
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remain. This variation we attribute to the 
operation of another variable: role-taking 
aptitude, or the ability to take the role-of-the- 
other. In the present experiment the three 
preconditions were controlled, and role-taking 
aptitude was allowed to vary. 

Role-laking aptitude. The assessment of role- 
taking aptitude follows from descriptions and 
observations of G. H. Mead (8), and from re- 
finements introduced by Cottrell (4), Cameron 
(3), Gough (6), Sarbin (13, 15), and others. 
The central theme in the description of role- 
taking aptitude is the skill in shifting perspec- 
tives from one’s own position to that of the 
other, in vicariously oscillating between self 
and role. More specifically it is the ability of 
the person to behave, with or without observ- 
able enactment, as if he were in a social position 
other than the one he is actually occupying. 
Such behavior may be relatively covert (em- 
pathy), or relatively overt (role-playing or 
role-enactment). 

This role-taking variable may be analyzed 
along at least two partially-independent di- 
mensions: (a) degree of dissimilitude and (6) 
organismic involvement. By degree of dissimili- 
tude is meant the extent to which the role-of- 
the-other is different from one’s own role in the 
specific interact situation. By organismic 
involvement is meant the extent to which the 
relatively covert, diffuse affective aspects of 
the role are achieved. To put it another way, 
organismic involvement refers to the degree of 
involvement of the self in the role. Our test 
(described below) is heavily weighted for indi- 
cators of organismic involvement. Valid role- 
taking is not a function of these two dimensions 
alone. It depends also upon the veridicality of 
the person’s more-or-less differentiated expec- 
tations of the role-of-the-other. His overt or 
covert role-taking is in part a function of his 
expectations of the real or imagined occupant 
of the reciprocal role. In the experiment de- 
scribed below, the differentiated expectations 
of the other and the degree of dissimilitude 
were experimentally controlled, but organismic 
involvement was allowed to vary. 

On a priori grounds, the most direct, or at 
least the most face-valid method for assessing 
role-taking aptitude is to administer a task 
which calls for behavior based upon the As-If 
formula (17). A number of such tasks have 
been described in the iiterature. The subject is 


asked to perform some action such as filling out 
a questionnaire under the instruction to behave 
as if he were another person or occupying 
another social position. Our variant of this 
procedure was this. Each subject was asked to 
write answers to the following questions: 1. 
“How would your life have been different if 
you had been born a member of the opposite 
sex?,” and 2. “How would your life have been 
different if you had been born a Russian?” For 
purposes of exposition, this test is called the 
As-If test. It is our experimental specification 
of role-taking aptitude. Its empirical justifica- 
tion is described in a later paragraph. 

The self. As a phenomenal object, the self is 
a cognitive product and can be described, at 
least partially, in terms of qualities or traits 
(16). The assessment of the self can be made 
from statements of the person under instruc- 
tions to describe himself. In the present study, 
this assessment was facilitated by the use of a 
200-item adjective check list, the same as 
employed in the assessment of role-expecta- 
tions and role-enactment. The subject was 
instructed simply to check those words which 
characterized himself. 

In addition to self descriptions, we were in- 
terested in inferences made by behavior ana- 
lysts or others about the more enduring 
dispositions of a person, referred to as ego 
characteristics. One of our measures is Barron’s 
“ego strength” scale (1), which has been de- 
rived from test correlates of response to psy- 
chotherapy. 


HyPporHeEsEs 


Having spelled out briefly the constructs 
and their experimental specifications, we turn 
to a statement of predictions concerning the 
interrelationships among the variables. 

While the gross performances involved in a 
role-enactment are specified in a valid set of 
role-expectations, the “fine tuning” which 
gives the added increment of validity to the 
enactment is a function of being able accu- 
rately to take the role-of-the-other, thus allow- 
ing the actor to adjust to the subtleties of the 
interactional context. If subjects are equated 
(a) for validity of role-expectations for a 
specific role, (6) for motivation for role-enact- 
ment, and (c) for having the requisite specific 
motor and verbal skills, then the validity of 
their enactment of the experimental role will 
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be primarily determined by the remaining 
variable, role-taking aptitude (Hypothesis I). 

A second hypothesis flows from a restate- 
ment of Mead’s ideas about the influence of 
role-enactment on the self. Persons who possess 
the role-taking aptitude to a great extent have 
the ability to become organismically involved 
in the interaction situation. If this is so, then 
the enactment of a specified role should reflect 
such organismic involvement in shifts in self- 
conception. Conversely, self perceptions for 
persons low on the role-taking aptitude 
dimension would be relatively constant. Thus, 
a negative relationship between role-taking 
aptitude and self-constancy is predicted (Hy- 
pothesis Ila). Furthermore, organismic in- 
volvement in a role leaves a cognitive residue 
which has a certain degree of specificity. This 
cognitive residue (change in self description) 
will show the effects of interaction with the 
specific other in the experimental role-enact- 
ment situation (Hypothesis IIb). 

In the application of role theory to psycho- 
pathology by Cameron (3) and by Gough (6), 
social adjustment is regarded as a function of 
role-taking aptitude. We would predict a posi- 
tive correlation between scores on our role- 
taking aptitude test and adjustment variables. 
One such variable is that of ego-strength (1). 
Our hypothesis is that scores on the As-If test 
and on the Ego-strength scale of the MMPI 
will be positively related (Hypothesis III). 


METHOD 


The participants in this study were 35 upper division 
female college students. Early in the semester, each was 
given the Personality Word Card—a 200-item adjective 
check-iist—and was asked to check those words which 
characterized herself. In addition, subjects filled out 
tue Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Group Form (MMPI). Two weeks later, each student 
was given two Personality Word Cards and was asked 
to check those words which characterized the role of 
daughter in contemporary American society on one 
card, and words which characterized the role of father 
on the other card. Following this, the As-If test was 
administered 

From the 35 subjects, six were selected to serve as 
performers (social objects) in a role-enactment situa- 
tion. These six were equated in age, and in validity of 
expectation for the daughter role and for the father role. 
Validity of expectation was computed by assigning 
each subject a score on the words which she checked 
for the role, each word being weighted for its frequency 
of occurrence in the composite expectation of the entire 
group. The six subjects were then selected on the basis 
of divergent As-If scores, the ranks of their scores in 
the group ranging from 2 to 33 (N = 35). All six sub- 
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jects agreed willingly to participate, and gave no ap- 
parent evidence of differences in motivation for en- 
actment. 

The enactment situation was the same for all six 
subjects. Each subject was given the following instruc- 
tions: ““You have just been informed by the dean that 
your grade average does not warrant your remaining 
in the University. You have returned home and are 
about to tell your father about it. Mr. P will take the 
role of your father.” 

The role of father was played by a volunteer, age 42, 
who appeared somewhat older than his years. He had 
been instructed to ask the same questions and to behave 
as nearly identically as possible during the six en- 
actments. 

Each subject enacted? the role for five minutes before 
the remaining 29 members of the group. After each 
subject had performed the role, the group filled out 
Personality Word Cards. After all six subjects had per- 
formed, the observers were asked to furnish another 
index of enactment by ranking the objects in order of 
adequacy of enactment of the role of daughter. In addi- 
tion, each of the performers filled out a self-descriptive 
check list immediately following role-enactment. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


In attempting to develop a composite meas- 
ure of both dissimilitude and organismic in- 
volvement two scoring techniques were 
developed for the As-If test: (a) a simple count 
of the number of words in the subject’s answer 
which were judged relevant to answering the 
question and 5) a content analysis procedure, 
with weights being assigned to various cate- 
gories of response. The number-of-relevant- 
words score showed interrater reliability of .96 
for two independent raters. The categories for 
the content analysis in the second scoring 
method, pointed toward assessing the organ- 
ismic involvement dimension, were as follows: 
(a) describes a real difference in self concept 
under the circumstances presented in the 
question, e.g., “If I were a man, I would not 
be anxious so much of the time;” (4) describes 
a difference in role behavior, e.g., “If I were a 
man, I would be an engineer,” and (c) describes 
a difference in impinging social or physical 
environment, e.g., “If I had been born a Rus- 
sian, I would be living among people with 
different customs.” Each subject’s answers to 
the sex question and the Russian question were 
analyzed separately, and a score computed by 
weighting each instance of a 3, of b 2, and of 
¢ 1, then summing the subject’s weighted re- 


* This is role-enactment rather than role-playing 
since all the subjects performing the role of daughter 
were, in fact, occupants of the social position of 
daughter. 
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sponses. Interrater reliability for two inde- 
pendent raters was .89. 

For the number-or-words score, the correla- 
tion between scores on the two questions for 
our 35 subjects was .74; for the content-analy- 
sis scores the correlation was .79. If we consider 
the two questions as halves of the test, we may 
correct the correlation between them by the 
Spearman-Brown formula to obtain the relia- 
bility of our total scores. These values are .85 
for the number-of-words score, and .88 for the 
content score. 

A single number-of-words score and a single 
content score were then computed for each 
subject, combining her scores on the two ques- 
tions. The two sets of scores derived by differ- 
ent methods correlate .78 with each other. In 
view of the values of the split-half reliabilities 
and of the interrater reliabilities, the magni- 
tude of this correlation suggests that the two 
scores are equally effective measures. Because 
of the much greater ease of computation, the 
number-of-words score was the one used in 
further analysis. 

The following adjectives were found to be 
characteristic of the qualitative expectations 
of “the role of daughter in contemporary 
American society” by at least 40 per cent of 
the group. This list comprises the group norms 
against which conduct is evaluated. The itali- 
cized words appear on the composite father 
role as well. 
kind 
sym pathetic 
understanding 
fair minded 
reasonable 
reliable 
honest 
stncere 
self-confident 
soft hearted 
affectionate 
lovable 
ener gelic 
active 
enthusiastic 
generous 


humorous 
sentimental 
sensitive 


informal 
imaginative 
conventional 
modest 

relaxed 
cheerful 
pleasure seeking 
well mannered 
sociable 

warm 

gentle 

trusting 
capable 
natural 

poised 


feminine 


dependable 
responsible 
efficient 
ambitious 
broad minded 
patient 
pleasant 
good natured 
friendly 

hel pful 
considerate 


Two measures of validity of role-enactment 
were computed: (a) conformance, the correla- 
tion between the frequencies with which ad- 
jectives were checked about a subject by the 
observer group, and the frequencies with which 
these words had been checked for expectations 
of the daughter role; and (6) the mean rank for 
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TABLE 1 


RANKS ON MEASURES OF VALIDITY OF RoLe-EwNact- 
MENT, ON Test OF RoLe-TAKING APTITUDE, AND ON 
Se_r-Constancy FOLLOWING A SpeciFic ROLE- 
ENACTMENT 





powalidity of 
ole-enactment P | 
Subject Tries Role-taking | 


Confasar- Adequacy | 


Self- 


Aptitude | Constancy 


“adequacy of performance” assigned by the 
observers after the six enactments were com- 
pleted. The rankings of subjects on these 
indices are included in Table 1. ey ipl 
The rank-order correlation of 1.00 between 
each measure of validity of role-enactment and 
the measure of role-taking aptitude is signifi- 
cant, (p = .01) for N of 6 (5S). These are the 
results predicted from Hypothesis I. 
Hypothesis Ila predicted that the self-con- 
ceptions of persons low on role-taking aptitude 
would be most constant, that is, would not be 
markedly influenced as a result of the role- 
enactment. Persons high on role-taking apti- 
tude would, conversely, show the most marked 
shifts in self-conceptions as a result of taking 
the specified role. Our measure of self-con- 
stancy was simply the number of adjectives on 
the Personality Word Cards checked about 
self after the enactment but not before, plus 
the number of words checked before but not 
after. Table 1 shows a perfect inverse rank- 
difference correlation between role-taking apti- 
tude and this index of self-constancy. 
Hypothesis [Tb accounts in another way for 
the degree of organismic involvement in enact- 
ing a role. If a subject has the ability to become 
greatly involved in the interactional role 
situation, then the direction of shift in self- 
conception as a result of specific role-playing 
can be predicted. Our procedure was to list 
those adjectives which had been checked for 
self after the enactment but which had not 
been checked for self before the enactment. A 
score was then calculated for each of the six 
subjects by tallying the number of words on 
this derived list which also appeared on the 
subject’s role-expectation checklists for both 
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father and daughter. This measure indicated 
the direction of the shift in self-conception, 
taking into account the role of the other. The 
product-moment correlation of this measure 
with score on the As-If test (number-of-words 
score) was .92. This value is significant for NV 
= 6, thus supporting Hypothesis IIb. 

In order tu test Hypothesis [1I, that our test 
of role-taking aptitude was related to general 
ego characteristics, product-moment correla- 
tions were computed for all 35 subjects between 
the score on Barron’s Ego-strength scale and 
the two scores from the As-If test. These values 
were .61 for the content-analysis score and .53 
for the number-of-words score. These correla- 
tions lend support to the interpretation of role- 
taking aptitude as a correlate of ego strength 
in the area of interpersonal! behavior. 


DISCUSSION 


Our interest in this experiment was twofold: 
first, we wished to test in a preliminary way 
some of the implications of role theory, and 
second, we sought to explore the use of a rela- 
tively simple methodology for getting at com- 
plex social interactions. As a rule, when a 
social psychologist sets out to test hypotheses 
drawn from a general theory, the relationship 
of the experimental variable to the rational 
variable which it is supposed to represent is 
not always a clear one. It is our conviction 
that the experimental tasks closely resemble 
the rational variables. We think it is patent, for 
example, that role-expectations are in large 
part conceptualized by ; ‘sons using Indo- 
European languages as qualities and that 
qualities can be communicated by means of 
adjectives. Furthermore, the use of the quali- 
tative form is closer, at least in middle-class 
American society, to the phenomenology of 
social interaction than is the action form of 
expression.’ Except in formal group struc- 
tures, such as a bureaucracy, where most 
behavior is codified in action-sentences, the 
preferred mode of organizing role behaviors and 
role expectations is the qualitative one. The 
use of the adjective check list is a systematic 
way of recording qualities. 

In the same way, our use of the As-If for- 
mulation is a direct, face-valid approach to the 
experimental variable--role-taking aptitude. 

*In the words of the popular song, “It’s not what 
you do, but the way that you do it.” 
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By the use of this simple and face-valid 
method, we have shown how one of Mead’s 
notions could be put to test: the influence of 
role-enactment on the self. To be sure, in this 
miniature situation, we did not expect, nor did 
we achieve, extreme and permanent changes 
in the seif. Nevertheless, we did observe a shift 
in current self-conceptions following a validly 
judged role-enactment. Further, the direction 
of the change was related to the degree of role- 
taking aptitude. (Janis and King [7] using a 
somewhat different method and operating 
within another conceptual framework have 
presented results which are congruent with 
our own.) From this part of our experiment, 
we hasten to add, we do not draw the inference 
that the more valid a role-enactment, the more 
shift in self perception. Other results are 
predicted when congruence between self and 
role-expectations or agreement of one’s own 
role-expectations with the group norm are not 
experimentally controlled. The determination 
of the effects of free variation in the last-named 
conditions upon role enactment and upon 
changes in self-description requires another 
experiment. 

Concern with establishing empirical corre- 
lates for the As-If test led us to so-called ego 
variables. On a priori grounds, the person who 
can effectively take the role-of-the-other is in 
a better position to deal with the manifold re- 
quirements of complex social life. This is much 
the same as saying that such a person has a 
“strong ego.” The measure of ego strength 
that we employed is an empirically-established 
MMPI scale that differentiates response to 
psychotherapy (Barron, 1). Illustrative of the 
items in the scale are the following: 


36. I seldom worry about my health. (True) 

217. I frequently find myself worrying about some- 
thing. (False) 

253. I can be friendly with people who do things 
which I consider wrong. (True) 

344. Often I cross the street in order not to meet 
someone I see. (False) 

380. When someone says silly or ignorant things 
about something I know about, I try to set him right. 
(True) 

410. I would certainly enjoy beating a crook at his 
own game. (True) 

430. I am attracted by members of the opposite sex. 
(True)* 





* These measures of role-taking aptitude and ego- 
strength might reasonably be expected to correlate 
with measures of general intelligence. Since general 
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In view of the small number of subjects 
involved, the results are interpreted as lending 
tentative support to all of the hypotheses in- 
vestigated. The value of the present experi- 
ment lies not only in the relatively successful 
attempts at establishing the hypotheses but 
also in the demonstration of the feasibility of 
investigating quite directly the process of 
social interaction. It would seem that relatively 
simple and face-valid techniques may possess 
considerable value for the study of social- 
psychological behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Six subjects, equated for age, conformance 
of expectation of the role of daughter in con- 
temporary American culture, and congruence 
of self with daughter role, each engaged ina 
brief enactment of the role of daughter. The 
subjects varied systematically in role-taking 
aptitude, as assessed by a simple face-valid 
As-If procedure. The following hypotheses 
were subjected to empirical test and supported 
by the data: role-taking aptitude and validity 
of role-enactment are positively correlated; 
role-taking aptitude and self-constancy follow- 
ing role-enactment are negatively correlated; 
the shift in self-conception following role- 
enactment is in part a function of the specific 
role enacted; and, finally, role-taking aptitude 
and a social adjustment variable are positively 
correlated. 


intelligence is—if it is anything—a conglomeration of 
many variables, the constructs ego-strength and role- 
taking aptitude may profitably be regarded as partial 
aspects of, rather than as dependent upon, general 
intelligence. The demonstrated existence of nonintellec- 
tive factors in intelligence, which can be nicely scaled 
by personality questionnaire items, supports the notion 
that the traditional reverent attitude toward intelli- 
gence as the master independent variable be 
re-examined. (An example of a scaled nonintellective 
factor may be found in Gough, H. G. A non-intellectual 
intelligence test. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 242-246.) 


The experiment also demonstrated the 
utility of face-valid procedures in the investi- 
gation of social interaction. 
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SELF-CONCEPT CONFLICT INDICATORS AND LEARNING! 
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NE significant consequence of the 
6) recently growing interest in the for- 
mulation of a phenomenological 

theory of personality (19, 21, 22) has been the 
attempt to lend operational clarity to the 
measurement of the self concept and self- 
regarding attitudes. Originally, this trend 
gained expression through the analysis of self- 
references taken from counseling interviews, 
such statements being defined as indices of the 
self concept (17, 20, 23). Subsequently, in an 
effort to extend this work beyond the therapy 
situation, several techniques have been de- 
veloped purportedly measuring some aspect 
of the self concept or self-regarding attitudes 
(1, 4,5, 6, 9, 16). From these instruments, an 
attempt has been made to derive two types of 
operational measures: (a) indices of level of self 
concept, or how high an individual rates him- 
self with respect to certain self-regarding 


dimensions (e.g., self acceptance, positive self, 


ideal self, etc.), and (6) self concept discrepancy 
scores, based on disparities between self ratings 
obtained from two different frames of reference 
(e.g., self concept vs. ideal self [4], positive self 
concept vs. negative self concept [5], etc.). For 
the latter type of score, the assumption is typi- 
cally made that the greater the discrepancy 
between ratings the less stable the self concept, 
the greater is the amount of conflict connected 
with the specific trait being rated, and ulti- 
mately, the less well-adjusted the individual. 

Presumably each of these classes of measures 
has certain peculiar advantages and limitations. 
These have, to some extent, been discussed 
elsewhere (7, 8). In any case, a good many data 
have now been presented demonstrating some 
empirical validity for both types of measures 
(i.e., they can discriminate among subjects 
(Ss) with respect to other personality and 
behavioral indices in a manner roughly con- 
sistent with predictive expectations based on 
phenomenological theory |3, 4, 5, 7, 12, 15]. 

The rationale underlying the assumption 


' This study was supported in part by a research 
grant to the first author from the National Institute of 
Menta! Health of the National Institutes of Health of 
the USPHS (Contract # MH 437C). This is the fifth 
in a series of papers deriving from this work. 


that large self-rating discrepancies are conflict 
indicators is presented by Rogers (19) who 
says, “...psychological adjustment exists 
when the concept of self is at least roughly 
congruent with all the experiences of the or- 
ganism” (19, p. 513). Extending this position, 
Rogers, quoting Hogan, suggests that “Threat 
occurs when experiences are perceived or antici- 
pated as incongruent with the structure of 
self” (19, p. 516). In this formulation, threat 
may be regarded primarily as an intervening 
variable, which is anchored behaviorally in 
terms of defensive behavior. We may thus state 
as a broad experimental hypothesis that dis- 
crepancies in self ratings are indicative of 
areas of threat to the organism, for which 
there should be demonstrable correlates in 
terms of defensive behaviors. 

Several tests of this hypothesis have been 
reported. Illustratively, Haigh (11) describes 
a study in which a group of Ss were asked to 
rank-order a series of 48 trait-descriptive ad- 
jectives both in terms of how they actually are 
(self concept) and how they would like to be 
(ideal self). A rank-disparity score was deter- 
mined, on the basis of the discrepancy between 
these two ratings. Perceptual thresholds for 
these same words were obtained tachistoscopi- 
cally. Words with high-rank discrepancies 
were found to have significantly higher per- 
ceptual thresholds than those with low-rank 
discrepancies (p = .01). 

In a related experiment, Roberts (18) used 
the Bills technique to select high and low dis- 
crepancy words. All Ss were then given a free 
association test using the same rated adjec- 
tives as stimulus words. Again in support of 
the basic hypothesis, significantly longer reac- 
tion times were found for high discrepancy 
words (p = .001). In a subsequent study (2), 
part of which involved a replication of the 
Roberts experiment, Bills reports data which 
tend to confirm these findings. In another part 
of his study, however, Bills found that when 
the self ratings and free association were re- 
peated after 14 weeks, association time de- 
creased both for words which had larger and 
smaller rating discrepancies than they had had 
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in the first administration. This decrease was 
significantly greater for words which had 
higher discrepancies during the second ad- 
ministration, in contrast to what might be 
expected on the basis of theory. 

Some data are therefore available demon- 
strating defensiveness in perceptual and asso- 
ciative reactions to words having large self- 
rating discrepancies. If self-rating discrepancies 
are generally indicative of conflict areas for the 
individual, then the behavioral defensiveness 
tripped off by this type of threat should mani- 
fest itself in other areas of functioning as well. 
The present experiment is designed as a test 
of this proposition, focussing primarily on the 
area of verbal learning. More specifically we 
have hypothesized that self concept conflict 
words, operationally defined in terms of self 
rating will elicit greater defensiveness in learn- 
ing (as measured by elevation of learning 
threshold) than will neutral ones. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Ninety-four male and female college fresh- 
men were Ss in the present experiment.’ The 
Ss were first seen in group administration 
where they completed the Bills inventory. 
Each S made three separate ratings along five- 
point scales, for 49 trait-descriptive adjectives. 
These ratings were: Column I—the way he 
saw himself for a given variable (self concept); 
Column II-—to what extent he liked being this 
way (self acceptance); and Column ITI—how 
much he would like to be like this, ideally 
(idea! self). The operational measure of incon- 
sistency in the S’s attitudes toward the self 
was the discrepancy between the self concept 
and idea! self ratings (SC-IS). Following Bills’s 
assumption that such a discrepancy reflects an 
area of disturbance for the S (4), we refer to 
this measure as the “self concept conflict” 
indicator. 

Earlier, E had paired each of 46° Bills ad- 
jectives with a nonsense syllable of zero to 13 
per cent association value, selected from 
Glaze’s list (10). This pairing was constant 
throughout the experiment. On the basis of the 


* Although these Ss had originally been selected 
on the basis of an anxiety variable, the criterion measure 
of this variable was found to be unreiated to the learn 
ing measure used in the present experiment (13). 

*Three of the Bills descriptive adjectives, broad- 
minded, businesslike, and fault-finding were dropped 
because they were not clearly one word adjectives 
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Bills data, for each S, six neutral words (mini- 
mal SC-IS discrepancy) and six conflict words 
(maximal SC-IS discrepancy) were selected, 
These were the 12 words which were used in the 
learning experiment. Thus, although the ad- 
jective-nonsense syllable pairings were fixed, 
the particular 12 pairings selected for each S 
depended solely on how he had responded on 
the Bills inventory. Any given adjective may 
have been used as a conflict word for some Ss 
and as a neutral word for others. 

One to three weeks after the Bills inventory 
had been completed, Ss were seen individually 
for the learning experiment, for which the 
anticipation method was used. Stimulus ad- 
jectives were typed on one side of a three by 
five inch index card, and the adjective-nonsense 
syllable pairings appeared on the reverse side. 
Exposure time for the stimulus word was three 
seconds; for the response pairing, two seconds. 
The order of presentation was randomized 
for each trial and a 20-second interval was 
allowed between trials. A word was eliminated 
when the nonsense syllable had been antici- 
pated correctly for two consecutive trials, the 
learning threshold for that word being the 
first of these trials. The experiment ended 
when all 12 words had been eliminated. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A learning discrepancy score was computed 
for all Ss based on the total number of trials 
required to learn the six conflict words minus 
the total number of trials required to learn the 
six neutral words. For the group as a whole the 
mean learning discrepancy score was +5.03 
trials.‘ Since all Ss learned both conflict and 
neutral words, the departure of this mean 
learning discrepancy score from zero was tested 
by a ¢ test for matched pairs. In support of our 
experimental hypothesis the obtained ¢ ratio 
of 2.52 was significant at between the .01 and 
02 significance levels. Nonsense syllables 
paired with words identified as conflictual by 
virtue of self-rating discrepancies have been 
found to take significantly longer to learn than 
comparable syllables paired with words with- 
out rating discrepancies. 

Further analyses of the data have been car- 
ried out in order to determine whether an 
independent variable other than self concept 


‘Plus sign denotes that this difference was in the 
expected direction. 
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conflict could conceivably have accounted for 
the elevated learning thresholds observed in 
the present experiment for the high-discrep- 
ancy words. Generally speaking, in experiments 
dealing with the presumed influence of motiva- 
tional-dynamic variables on perceiving and/or 
cognition, particular emphasis has been placed 
on the need to preclude the operation of such 
variables as inhibition of report, and differen- 
tial word frequency (14). By selecting nonsense 
syllables at a rather homogeneous difficulty 
level as the learning material for the present 
experiment, it was hoped that the operation of 
variables such as these would be minimized. 
Moreover, the design of the experiment was 
such that a given adjective-nonsense syllable 
pairing was selected as conflictual for some Ss 
and as neutral for others. These logical controls 
notwithstanding, the following statistical checks 
were made. 

When the data had been collected, the num- 
ber of times each adjective had been selected 
as a conflict and neutral stimulus was tabu- 
lated. We found that although almost every 
word (45 of 46) has been used as a threat 
stimulus for some Ss and as a neutral stimulus 
for others, there was a tendency for some words 
to have been selected more frequently as con- 
flict stimuli while others appeared to have been 
used more typically as neutral stimuli. The 
question then arose as to whether those words 
which had been used most frequently as con- 
flict stimuli might not have had lower word- 
frequencies than those typically taken as 
neutral stimuli (and hence, that our findings 
could be explained in terms of lesser familiarity 
with the conflict stimuli rather than their 
personal threat value). In order to test this 
possibility we determined an “experimental 
threat score” for each of our stimulus words 
the total number of times an adjective had 
been used as a conflict stimulus minus the total 
number of times it had been used as a neutral 
stimulus. The range here was from +32 for the 
word nervous, to —34 for the word normal. A 
rank-order correlation was then computed 
between this “experimental threat score” and 
word frequency as given by Thorndike and 
Lorge (24). The obtained rho of .23 does not 
differ significantly from chance expectancy. 

Next, the average learning threshold for each 
word was computed. The range here was from 
a mean of 15.2 trials for considerate, te 5.1 
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trials for kind. Learning threshold was also 
correlated with word frequency, but again 
there was no relationship between these vari- 
ables. Thus, in the present experiment, the 
word frequency of the stimulus word appar- 
ently does not relate either to its conflict value 
or to the learning threshold of the paired non- 
sense syllable. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant positive correlation between the experi- 
menta! threat score for a given word, and its 
learning threshold (r = .38, p = >.01). This 
relationship lends additional credence to the 
argument that it is the conflict value of the 
stimulus word which is causing elevation of its 
associated learning threshold. 

One final test was possible in which non- 
dynamic factors such as word frequency, 
difficulty level, or structure of nonsense sylla- 
bles were fully controlled. For seven of the 
adjective stimuli, alert, calm, cruel, efficient, 
fearful, logical, and meddlesome, our tabulation 
indicated approximately equal usage as a con- 
flict and as a neutral stimulus. In each of these 
seven instances, the stimulus word had been 
used either the same number of times as a con- 
flict and neutral stimulus, or a maximum of two 
times more often one way or the other. For the 
seven words combined, there had been a total 
of 74 instances where they had been used as 
conflict stimuli and 74 where they served as 
neutra] stimuli. Separate mean learning 
thresholds were computed for each of these 
seven words as a conflict stimulus and as a 
neutral stimulus. In the former instance the 
average learning threshold was 10.8 trials, 
while it was 8.7 for the latter. Although this 
difference between group means is in the ex- 
pected direction, the test of its significance 
yields a ¢ value® of 1.58 (p = .15). Thus, in a 
situation in which we control for all pertinent 
factors other than conflict value of the stimulus 
adjective, we find a strong tendency toward 
elevated learning thresholds for conflict words. 
That the results fall short of reaching a satis- 
factory level of significance here may, ina large 
measure, reflect the small sample of words 
being examined. 

The secondary analyses which we have re- 
ported serve to reduce the likelihood that 
independent variables other than self concept 
conflict were operating in the present experi- 


* The / test used here is for independent groups, since 
different Ss are used in each of the observations. 
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ment to elevate learning thresholds. The basic 
experimental! hypothesis underlying the present 
research appears to have been confirmed 


SUMMARY 


Within a phenomenological framework, self- 
rating discrepancies have been assumed to be 
conflict indicators. The present study tests the 
hypothesis that it will be more difficult to 
learn syllables associated with conflictual 
adjectives than it will be to learn syllables asso- 
ciated with neutral ones. 

Ninety-four college freshmen were given the 
Bills-Vance-McLean Index of Adjustment and 
Values. Each of 46 Bills adjectives had been 
paired with a nonsense syllable of low associa- 
tion value. On the basis of response to the 
Bills inventory, six neutral words and six con- 
flict words were selected for each S, and were 
presented in random order with their nonsense 
syllable associates for learning by the antici- 
pation method. 

For all Ss a discrepancy score was computed 
based on the total number of trials required 
to learn the conflict related syllables minus the 
total for the neutral ones. For the full group a ¢ 
test indicated that this discrepancy was sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. Several! additional 
analyses were presented to strengthen the 
argument that the elevated learning thresholds 
for conflict-related syllables resulted from the 
conflict variable rather than from extraneous 
independent variables. 

These data demonstrate defensive behaviors, 
in terms of elevated learning thresholds, for 
material associated with words identified as 
conflictual by virtue of self-rating discrepancy. 
They support the underlying assumption that 
self-rating discrepancies are conflict indicators. 
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OPINION CHANGE AS A FUNCTION OF SOME INTRAPERSONAL 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE COMMUNICATEES! 


WALTER WEISS any BERNARD J. FINE 


Boston U niver sity 


N A FULL statement of the effect of exposure 
to a communication, consideration should 
be given to the relationship between as- 

pects of the communication and certain evoked 
reactions or tendencies of the communicatees. 
The essential contribution of the communica- 
tee and his interrelation with stimulus aspects 
of the situation must be brought into the focus 
of theorization and experimentation. In the 
area of communications research, this con- 
sideration has only in recent years begun to 
gain the attention it merits. For example, 
studies have indicated a relationship between 
opinion change and attitude of the audience 
toward the communicator (10, 12). Also, it has 
been found that the effect of a communication 
on opinions is in part a function of the relation 
between the kind of communication presented 
and the prior attitude of the communicatees 
toward the content area (9). Furthermore, the 
effects of international communications ad- 
dressed to foreign audiences have been viewed 
as dependent on the relation between the 
responses desired by the communicator and 
the reaction predispositions of the audience 
(7, 21). 

One intrapersonal consideration of relevance 
to communication effects is that of persistent 
drives and reaction styles of individuals. The 
relations between opinions and personality 
needs and attributes have been examined in 
part by correlational techniques (i, 2); but 
little experimental research has dealt with 
change of opinions as related to such personal 
attributes. A study by Mussen (15) indicated 
that those individuals who exhibited unre- 
duced hostility needs were not as favorably 
influenced in attitude by contact with minority 
group members as were those who did not have 
a high drive for the expression of aggressive- 
ness. The types of experiences had by both 
groups were, however, not reported nor were 
they controlled by the experimenter. A report 
in a recent volume on attitude change (11) 

' The research reported in this article was done under 


Contract NONR-492(04), between Boston University 
and the Office of Naval Research. 


indicated that individuals low in self-esteem 
were influenced more by persuasive communi- 
cations than those high in self-esteem; while 
those high in aggressiveness were not as easily 
influenced as those low in this persona! quality. 
Both of these variables were presumed to 
mediate a general responsiveness to communi- 
cations of all kinds. While the search for 
“topic-free” personality attributes is an 
empirical matter and cannot be prejudged, 
the focal consideration of the interdependent 
relationship between communication and com- 
municatee can be brought to bear on the 
problem. 

Other things being equal, a persistent insti- 
gation to aggression which cannot be directed 
against the appropriate target will tend to be 
displaced against other available targets (6). 
One type of suitable aggressive reaction would 
be the holding of a hostile opinion concerning 
some object. In this sense, the opinion could be 
viewed as related to a personality need. Be- 
sides needs, individuals differ in styles of reac- 
tion to environmental presses when they occur. 
Along the reaction dimension of aggression, 
some may evidence a high degree of extrapuni- 
tiveness while others may infrequently express 
this pattern (18). Again one of the reflectors 
of this characteristic style may be opinion 
responses. While anticipation of punishment 
and censure may inhibit overt physical ac- 
tions of aggression, this restraining influence 
is less likely to affect the canalization of aggres- 
sion into opinions. Anonymity, “privateness,”’ 
and lack of social disapproval may reduce fear 
of punishment for the expression of aggressive 
opinions. 

Combining the assumption of the depend- 
ence of the communication effect on the inter- 
relationship between communication and com- 
municatee with that of the role of opinion 
responses as expressors of personality needs 
and attributes, three hypotheses were formu- 
lated for experimental examination: (a) In- 
dividuals who are high in extrapunitiveness 
are more likely to be influenced by a communi- 
cation designed to effect an aggressive opinion 
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on action toward a particular group than are 
those low in extrapunitiveness. (b) Such a 
communication is more likely to be effective 
with those high in aggressive needs than those 
low in such needs. (c) Those high in both ag- 
gressive needs and extrapunitiveness are more 
likely to be influenced by the communication 
than those low in both. 


METHOD 


General Design 


An expanded “before-after” design was employed. 
The “before” measures comprised two personality- 
assessing devices and an opinion questionnaire. Several 
weeks later all subjects (Ss) were given a mimeographed 
article on juvenile delinquency to read, followed im- 
mediately by an opinion questionnaire. Six weeks later 
all Ss took another opinion questionnaire. A control 
group that was not exposed to the experimental com- 
munication, but took most of the other measures, was 
also employed. 


Subjects 


Several classes of juniors and seniors at Boston Uni- 
versity were utilized. All Ss were majors in public 
relations. They were seen in their customary classrooms 
during regularly scheduled class periods. 


“ Before’”’ Measures 


Five lantern slides of the following TAT cards were 
prepared: 3BM, 8BM, 11, 18GF, and 20. These were 
selected on the basis of information derived from several 
other researches dealing with aggressive drives (8, 13, 
15). The slides were projected one at a time on a screen 
before a group of Ss. The Ss had 20 seconds in which to 
examine a particular picture and then approximately 
five minutes to make up a story about it. Each story 
was written on a separate page in a prepared booklet 
that had been passed out to the Ss. At the top of each 
page, four questions were placed, which were designed 
to guide their thinking and enable them to cover all the 
elements of a plot in the time allowed (14). After com- 
pleting the abbreviated TAT, the Ss filled out the adult 
form of the Roseazweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
Both of these measures were presented as part of an 
ostensible research project to design a reliable test of 
creative imagination. 

Immediately after completing the above two meas- 
ures, the Ss were asked to fill out a brief opinion ques- 
tionnaire containing nine items. Four of the questions 
related to juvenile delinquency ; the other five on diverse 
topics were included as “fillers.” The ostensible purpose 
of the questionnaire was presented to the Ss as an 
attempt to compare the opinions of college students 
with those expressed by the larger American public on 
issues surveyed by polling organizations 


Experimental Communication and “‘ After” Meas- 
ures 


Several weeks later a report on the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency was presented to the Ss. The view- 
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point expressed urged strict discipline and harsh punish- 
ment as the most effective procedure for dealing with 
young offenders. The Ss were given to understand that 
this article by an unnamed author had been submitted 
to a national magazine for publication, and that the 
editors of the magazine wanted to obtain reactions to 
the material to determine whether the judgments of the 
editors about the article were in agreement with those 
of educated people. Therefore, they were seeking the 
cooperation of the students and were asking them to 
read the article as they would if it appeared in a favorite 
magazine, after which the Ss would be asked 0 indicate 
their reactions to it. 

The immediate “after” questionnaire contained a 
series of items seeking the Ss’ judgments of the quality 
of the article, the fairness of the presentation, and the 
intent of the unnamed author. Following these were a 
set of ten opinion questions seeking the Ss’ own opin- 
ions on the topic of juvenile delinquency. Four of the 
ten were identical with those used in the “before’’ ques- 
tionnaire; the remaining six were completely new. Most 
of these opinion items were drawn from a similar ques- 
tionnaire utilized in a study by Kelman and Hovland 
(12). The questionnaire concluded with a group of six 
multiple-choice items testing the Ss on the content of 
the article. 

Approximately six weeks later the Ss were presented 
with a questionnaire identical with that used in the 
experimental session, except for the group of items 
seeking their reactions to the article. The format and 
appearance of the questionnaire were quite different 
from the former ones. 


Control Group 


The group comprised approximately 30 students who 
were not exposed to the experimental! communication. 
For various reasons, only about half were given the 
personality measures and the second “after’’ measure. 
But all took the “before” and immediate “after” ques- 
tionnaires at the same times as the experimental Ss. 


Scoring 

The manifest contents of the five TAT stories were 
examined for evidence of aggressive themas. A simple 
zero-one system of quantitative scoring was utilized, 
indicating presence or absence of an aggressive thema 
for a particular story. Thus, the theoretical range of 
total scores was from 0 to +5. Those individuals ob 
taining a total score of 0 or 1, with the 1 not involving 
a thema of violent aggression, were placed in the cate 
gory of those exhibiting low aggressive needs. The Ss 
obtaining a total score of 4 or 5 were considered as ex 
hibiting high aggressive needs. 

The response to each of the 24 picture situations of 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was scored 
on a zero-one basis, indicating presence or absence of 
an extrapunitive response. The theoretical range of 
total scores was therefore from 0 to 24. Those in the top 
third of the empirical distribution, which extended from 
1 to 22, were designated as high extrapunitives and 
those in the bottom third as low extrapunitives 

While the opinion responses to the items on juvenile 
delinquency allowed for a five-step system, ranging 
from “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree,” a more 
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rigorous and defensible three-step system was utilized 
No distinction was made between “strongly agree” and 
“agree” or between “strongly disagree” and “disagree.” 
When a response was made indicating acceptance of an 
opinion item, whose sense emphasized punitiveness 
toward delinquents, a score of +1 was assigned. When 
the response indicated acceptance of leniency and guid- 
ance or rejection of punishment as a way of dealing 
with delinquents, a score of —1 was assigned. When 
the uncertain category was selected, a score of 0 was 
assigned. Thus, the theoretical range for the four “be- 
fore” items was +4 to —4, and for the ten “after” 
items +10 to —10. This system meant that a change 
in score from one time interval to another on a particu- 
lar item required that the S shift his response from the 
gross category of agreement, uncertainty, or disagree- 
ment, to another one of these three categories. 


RFSULTS 


In Table 1 are presented the mean “before” 
opinions on delinquency of the experimental 
Ss, who scored low or high on the Rosenzweig, 
the TAT, and the combination of these two 
measures. The mean for the entire control 
group is also given. While a more appropriate 
base would involve the separation of the con- 
trol Ss into low and high scorers on the person- 
ality measures, this was not feasible since less 
than half of this small group was tested with 
these devices. 

None of the differences between low or high 
scorers and the control group was significant, 
with two-tailed » values ranging from .15 to 
.75. But reliable differences do appear between 
the initial opiniens of low and high scorers on 
two of the three personality separations. This 
finding unfortunately complicates the analyses 
of the effects of the communication on opinions. 

Table 2 contains the means for the several 
groups on the ten items on delinquency in the 
immediate “after” questionnaire. Except for 
the mean of those scoring low on the combined 
Rosenzweig-TAT category, all other means of 
the experimental groups are significantly 
TABLE 1 
OPINIONS ON 

QUENCY 


Mean “Berore”’ Joventte De in- 


(Basep on Four Questions) 
Experimenta! Subjects 
Control 
Sub- | Rosenzweig 
jects 
| | Low | | High | Low High | Lew | | High 





TAT | Ros.-TAT 


Meno | ~2.55 2.71|—2.21) 2.88] —2.11]—3.27|=1.77 
N 2» 28 33 32 8 il 3 
p (two tails) i) <.05 02 
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TABLE 2 
“Arter” OPINIONS ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
(BASED ON TEN _QuEstions) 


MEAN IMMEDIATE 


ES ee 





Experimenta! Subjects 


Control 
Statistic Sub- Rosenzweig 
jects | — 
| Lew — Low | High | Low | High 


TAT | Ros.-TAT 


Mean —6.%6 4.09.29] 2.240. —4.4,+4.0 


N 28 3 | 3 ; wf as 
? (one tail) | 


< eg | < 2 <1 


' 


different from that of the control group. The 
p values range from <.05 to <.001, two tails. 
The grand mean for the entire experimental 
group is also significantly different from that 
of the control group. Thus, the communication 
appears to have had a decided effect on the 
opinions of the groups of Ss exposed to it. 
While the differences between the low and high 
scorers of the three experimental groups are all 
significant,’ the reliable discrepancy in “be- 
fore” opinions for two of the groups made 
necessary an additional statistical analysis of 
the “after” means. Using the opinion scores on 
the “before’”’ questionnaire, covariance analy- 
ses were performed on the immediate “after” 
scores for the low and high scorers on the TAT 
and the combined Rosenzweig-TAT cate- 
gories. The one-tailed p value of the difference 
between the adjusted means for the TAT 
separation was <.07 and that for the com- 
bined group <.005. Another attempt was also 
made to deal with the problem of significant 
“before” differences for two of the personality 
separations. Low and high aggressives were 
split into subgroups of Ss scoring above or 
beiow the median of the distribution of “‘be- 
fore” opinions. The immediate “after” differ- 
ences between appropriate pairs of subgroups 
were then analyzed. All the differences between 
the low and high aggressives were decidedly in 
the predicted direction, but significance was 
not reached with the small Vs employed. 


*When opinion changes based on the four items 
used both before and after were analyzed, the same 
findings relative to the differences between low and 
high scorers and between the experimental and control 
groups were obtained. Furthermore, those Ss scoring 
moderate in aggressiveness on the personality measures 
exhibited mean “after” opinions which fell between 
the low and high aggressives in the opinion anaiyses. 
Their “before” opinions were not reliably different 
from those of the other groups 
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The analyses of the data relating to the TABLE 4 
differential effect of the communication on the JupGments oF FAmRNESS OF PRESENTATION *ND 
opinions of the experimental Ss have been Proracanpistic Intent OF COMMUNICATION 
presented in terms of the individual as the Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT 
sampling unit. While there is adequate justifi- ‘Le & 
cation for this procedure, it might be argued 
that the simple fact of group administration 
requires the use of classes as sampling units. _ ti ee 
Since the experimental group comprised three p, cent 28.6 45.4 31.3 38.5 36.4 53.8 
college classes, the N for the means of low and wy 2 #833 31 39 11 13 
high scorers would be three. Two analyses (two tails) .20 53 39 
using classes as units were performed on the 
immediate effect of the communication on 
opinions. There were no significant differences 
between the “before” means of opinions on per cent 42.8 45.4 43.8 48.7 45.5 46.2 
juvenile delinquency of the groups separated WN > 8B MH BD Hh 13 
on the personality measures. The difference ? (two tails) 84 -68 97 
between low and high scorers on the Rosen- 
zweig yielded a p value of <.001, one tail; 
while that between the low and high scorers on 
the TAT hada p value of .08, one tail. No 
analysis was made of the data from the com- 
bined Rosenzweig-TAT group, since there 
were too few individuals in some of the classes 
scoring low or high on both these measures to 
yield reasonably stable means per class. Thus, 
the findings based on the individual as the 
sampling unit are supported by an analysis 
using the class as the unit. 

In view of the differential effect of the com- 
munication on opinions, it becomes important 
to determine if these results are confounded 
with differences in learning of the content of 
the article. A six-item multiple-choice quiz on 
the substance of the article had been included 
in the “after” questionnaire. A simple zero-one 
system of scoring was used, with the theoretical 
range being zero to six. The mean scores for 
the groups in this test are presented in Table 3. 
None of the differences between low and high 
scorers is found to be significant. Thus, the 
opinion results are not due to differences in 
acquisition of the content. 





Statistic 


Lew High Low High Low High 


Per cent of each group judging article completely fair 
or mostly fair 


Per cent of each group judging article as “a piece of 
propaganda” 


While learning of ideational material is of 
importance to opinion change, previous re- 
search has indicated the need to take into 
account the Ss’ judgmental reactions to the 
communication. Several questions were in- 
cluded in the “after” questionnaire seeking the 
Ss’ reactions to the article. Two of these asked 
for judgments of the fairness or one-sidedness 
of the presentation and of the possibility that 
the article was a piece of propaganda, The 
proportions of low and high scorers responding 
in a particular way to the questions are indi- 
cated in Table 4. No significant differences are 
observed between the various groups on either 
of the two items of judgment. 

In Table 5 are given the mean opinion scores 
for the experimental! and control groups on the 
second “after” questionnaire, which was taken 
by the Ss approximately six weeks after the 
first one. The means for the high scorers on 
the several personality separations are all sig- 
nificantly different from that for the control 
group, with the two-tailed » values being less 


TABLE 5 

TABLE 3 MEAN OprINions ON JUVENILE DeLingvency Six 

Weexs Arrer COMMUNICATION SESSION 
(Basen on TEN QUESTIONS) 


se ES aes oe aes ns 


Mean Scores on Fact-Quiz Test iN IMMEDIATE 
“Arrer” QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Basep On Srx QvEsTIONs) 


ee os Se Se ee 


| Experimenta! Subjects 
gg Control} 
Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT Statistic Sub- | Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT 
| 


Statistic jects 
Low High Low High Low High 


= 


Low | High | Low | High | Low | High 


Mean 4.97 4.67 4.87 4.87 4.64 4.23 wean 6.00 |~3.63|—1.00| —2.93]—1,11|—3.78)40.25 
N 29 33 31 39 11 13 N 10 27 32 28 7 | 9 13 
p (two tails <.30 40 p (two tails) <.10 16 <.15 








TABLE 6 
Mean Scores ow Fact-Quiz Test Six Weexs Arrer 
COMMUNICATION SESSION 
(Baszp on Six Questions) 


Seem es ce ee ee 





=——= 


Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT 
Statistic 
Low High Low High Low High 
Mean 3.12 2.50 2.81 2.97 3.00 2.38 
N 26 32 26 35 8 13 


<.20 71 48 


p ‘two tails) 


than .05. However, the differences between the 
low scorers and the control group yield p values 
ranging from .11 to .40, two tails. The low and 
high scorers are still divergent from each other 
at this time interval. But, when a covariance 
analysis using the four-item “before” measure 
is performed on the means for the Ss, separated 
according to the TAT and the combined per- 
sonality measures, the differences do not 
approach significance. 

Table 6 contains the mean scores relating to 
retention of the content of the article after six 
weeks, based on the six-item test. As with the 
immediate “after” results on the fact-quiz 
items, none of the differences approaches the 
OS level. 

In the “before” questionnaire, five “filler” 
items had been included on five different topics. 
Although the opinion questions were unrelated 
in content to juvenile delinquency, they re- 
quired the S to select one of four responses for 
each, set along a dimension of increasing 
punitiveness of action. For example, one dealt 
with the punishment to be meted out to a 
person guilty of a sex crime. The alternative 
responses to this question varied from a jail 
sentence with psychiatric treatment to capital 
punishment. In view of the relation found 
between aggressiveness and communication 
effect, it is of interest to determine if high 
scorers on the personality measures are inclined 
to hold more punitive opinions on a variety of 
topics than do the low scorers. A 1 to 4 scoring 
system was used, with 1 being assigned to the 
least punitive response and 4 to the most 
punitive. The theoretical range is therefore 5 
to 20. 

The means for the low and high scorers are 
presented in Table 7. Significant differences 
between means are found for the groups sepa- 
rated according to the Rosenzweig and the 
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combined Rosenzweig-TAT measures, but not 
for the separation based on the TAT alone. 

While the high and low scorers on the per- 
sonality measures did not differ reliably from 
each other in the proportions selecting certain 
response categories on the two questions of 
judgment about the communication, it is of 
general interest to examine the relation be- 
tween type of judgment and the effect of the 
communication. The data appropriate to this 
are presented in Table 8. 

While the groups were not significantly 
different from each other before the communi- 
cation, the immediate “after’’ differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups all 
have p values of less than .001, two tails. (The 
over-all control group is used as a base, since 
the more appropriate procedure of separating 
the group into those who would have selected 
particular judgmental categories, if they had 
been exposed to the communication, is not 
feasible.) The difference in effect on opinions 
between those who judged the article as fair 
versus those who judged it as one-sided is 
highly significant (<.001, two tails), while that 
between those judging it as propaganda versus 
those judging it as not propaganda does not 
approach significance. The discrepancies in 
effect continue to hold six weeks later, with 
significance now appearing between the propa- 
ganda and nonpropaganda groups. The same 
pattern of results is obtained when the Ss are 
separated on the basis of their combined re- 
sponses to both questions, with significant 
differences appearing at both time intervals 
between the experimental groups and between 
these and the over-all control group. Within 
each of the judgmental categories a further 
separation was made based on the personality 
measures. Although the Ns for these subgroups 
were too small for adequate reliability, the 
direction of the differences between low and 
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Mean Oprnron Scores on Five Topics Usep as 
“Frirter” Irems i “Berore”’ QuesTIONNAIRE 





Rosensweig | TAT | Ros-TAT 

Statistic nani D matinmeen & — 
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TABLE 8 
MEAN Optn1on Scores ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FOR EXPERIMENTAL SuBGROUPS SEPARATED BY SuByecTS’ 
JUDGMENTS OF THE ARTICLE AND FOR THE OvER-ALL ConTROL Group 
(Based on Ten Questions) 


Control 
Subjects 
Fair 


--6.86 (28) 
—6.00 (10) 


+2.47 (36) 
0.00 (31) 


Immediate “ After’’ 
Delayed “After’’ 


high scorers with judgment of the communica- 
tion controlled was in accordance with the 
main hypotheses of the research. 
DISCUSSION 

The general theoretical assumption under- 
lying the research holds that, other things 
being equal, maximum effectiveness of commu- 
nication is achieved when the viewpoint ex- 
pressed in a communication is congruent with 
personality needs and consistent styles of 
reaction of the communicatees. The three re- 
search hypotheses drawn from this premise are 
concerned with the relationship between 
personality aggressiveness of communicatees 
and the impact of an appeal designed to pro- 
voke punitive opinions toward juvenile delin- 
quents. The data offer strong support for the 
hypotheses. This finding relates to the static 
correiational results of previous studies linking 
prejudice to displaced aggression and to general 
personality patterns of individuals (1, 3, 13). 

In this research, the Rosenzweig and the 
combined Rosenzweig-TAT measures yielded 
more consistently reliable differences in opin- 
ions between low and high scorers than did the 
TAT alone. This may be due to the relatively 
few items on which the TAT analyses were 
based or to the relatively gross scoring em- 
ployed; but, at the moment, an alternative 
explanation is preferred. High aggressive 
drives, as manifested by fantasy expressions, 
need not be reflected in overt hostility in any 
linear, unidimensional relationship. The antici- 
pation of punishment or guilt for expressed 
aggression may interfere with the overt reali- 
zation of an instigation to aggression (6, 16, 
17). Such interfering tendencies may be exhib- 
ited in the disinclination to respond punitively 
to the external environment. However, when 
aggressive needs are associated with extrapu- 


One-sided 


—2.75 (63) 
—3.56 (57) 


Experimenta! Subjects 


One-sided -+- 
Propaganda 
1,80 (40) 
3.03 (36) 


> Not Fair + Not 
Propaganda Propaganda Propaganda 
—0.08 (36) +2.48 (23) 
0.53 (34) +1.14 (22) 


—0.94 (49) 
3.14 (42) 


nitive reactive tendencies, greater predictabil- 
ity of overt behavior is obtained. In some 
instances, high anticipated punishment from 
the environment may act to attenuate ex- 
pected differences in the expression of aggres- 
sion; but, in the current study, opinion 
responses were safeguarded by anonymity and 
by the lack of evident social disapproval for a 
particular policy position. 

The extrapunitive score may be taken as an 
indication of a tendency to react aggressively 
against the environment given adequate 
provocation. It can also be considered as a con- 
sistent style of reaction that the individual 
uses in dealing with the environment. Given a 
personality attribute of this kind, it seems 
feasible to expect that such an individual will 
be more inclined to hold and express punitive 
opinions on a variety of topics than will one not 
exhibiting such a tendency. Previous research 
(20), as well as the current data, support this 
assumption. 

In a study by Janis (11), opinion change and 
aggressiveness were found to be negatively 
related. The reason set forth for this result was 
that those high in this attribute were not as 
inclined to accept external suggestion and 
communication as those low in the attribute. 
The current results do not contradict this inter- 
pretation, but rather set a qualification upon it. 
In the Janis study, the communications were 
not designed to provoke aggressive responses, 
while in this one such an effect was desired. 
Thus, given proper congruence between the 
communication appeal and personality predis- 
positions, high aggressives can be changed in 
opinion, and significantly more so, than low 
aggressives. 

Other investigators have determined that 
differences between experimental! groups in the 
effect of a communication on opinions need 
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not be due to correlated differences in the learn- 
ing and retention of the content of the com- 
munication (10, 22). (This has led them to 
assert the significance of distinguishing between 
the learning and “acceptance” of communi- 
cated material. The net interactive effect of 
both factors is presumed to influence the extent 
of opinion change.) The data of the present 
experiment confirm the previous findings. 
Motivation to learn the content was probably 
provoked by the experimental instructions, 
interest in the topic, and the communication 
itself. Apparently, the resultant focused atten- 
tion was sufficiently great to counter interfer- 
ing influences derived from opposed initial 
opinions and continuing implicit reactions to 
the article. While these results were obtained 
with a quantitative measure based on six 
specific questions, it is conceivable that impor- 
tant qualitative differences in the acquisition 
and retention of the entire substance of the 
article may have been present. 

The implicit judgmental responses aroused 
by the communicator and communication have 
been considered as intimately related to the 
effectiveness of the communication. Among 
the judgmental reactions found to be signifi- 
cant are those concerned with the attributes 
of fairness of presentation and propagandistic 
intent (9). The relevance of these particular 
judgments to communication effects is con- 
firmed by the data of the present study. 
Whether such implicit responses mediate the 
effect or result from the effect, or are a conse- 
quence along with the effect of other processes, 
has not yet been established. 

The net observable effect of a communica- 
tion on opinions is a resultant of a dynamic 
interaction among influences of varying po- 
tency for and against acceptance of the view- 
point expressed. Favorable predispositions and 
implicit responses may be countered by unfa- 
vorable ones. Thus, the effect of a single factor 
can only be assessed within the qualitative and 
quantitative context of related, active influ- 
ences. Neglect of this consideration leads to the 
overestimation of the determining influence 
on opinion change of a single factor. For exam- 
ple, many people seem to feel that communica- 
tees, if forewarned that a source is untrust- 
worthy or biased, or a communication nothing 
but propaganda, would be completely resistant 
to communication influence. Several previous 
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studies (5, 10, 12), as well as the results pre- 
sented here, do not confirm this contention. 
Also, as evidenced by this research, a lack of 
congruence between a nonaggressive person- 
ality and a punitive appeal is not sufficient by 
itself to induce maximum resistance to a com- 
munication. However, as more pressures 
tending to rejection of the communicated view- 
point are brought to bear, greater resistance 
may follow. For example, those scoring low in 
extrapunitiveness and judging the communi- 
cation as one-sided and propagandistic were 
most resistant to the effect of the article and 
were not significantly different from the con- 
trol group. 

While this study demonstrated a relation 
between opinion change and certain personal 
attributes of the audience, it must be noted 
that a complete functional relationship was 
not established. To approach this, aggressive- 
ness should be experimentally manipulated. 
While consistent needs and reaction tendencies 
associated with personality cannot feasibly be 
affected by brief procedures, the induction of 
temporary instigations to aggression can be 
attempted. Furthermore, to round out the 
interactive relationship, some information 
pertaining to the effect on opinions of prior 
ego-satisfaction and drive reduction in relation 
to particular communication appeals should 


be obtained. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to test three re- 
search hypotheses. (a) Individuals who are 
high in extrapunitiveness are more likely to be 
influenced by a communication designed to 
effect an aggressive opinion on action toward a 
particular group than are those low in extra- 
punitiveness. (6) Such a communication is more 
likely to be effective with those high in aggres- 
sive needs than those low in such needs. (c) 
Those high in both aggressive needs and extra- 
punitiveness are more likely to be influenced 
by the communication than those low in both. 
A “before-after” design was employed. The 
Ss’ initial opinions on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency were assessed and they were given 
the adult form of the Rosenzweig P-F Study 
and an abbreviated version of the TAT pre- 
pared for group administration. Several weeks 
later all read a mimeographed article on juve- 
nile delinquency, which presented the view- 
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point that punitive measures should be applied 
to young offenders. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by another opinion questionnaire 
containing ten opinion items on juvenile delin- 
quency, six fact-quiz items on the content of 
the article, and a few focusing on the Ss’ 
judgments of the article. Six weeks later all Ss 
took another opinion questionnaire. A control 
group that was not exposed to the experimental 
communication, but took most of the other 
measures, was also employed. 

The data confirm the hypotheses, particu- 
larly for the immediate effects of the communi- 
cation. A_ significant difference was also 
obtained between high and low aggressives in 
their responses along a dimension of punitive- 
ness to five opinion items, that dealt with topics 
not the focus of this research. Also, a relation 
between judgment of the communication and 
opinion change was found, such that those Ss 
viewing the communication as fair and not 
propagandistic were affected more than those 
judging it as one-sided and propagandistic. 
This variable was not confounded with the 
main one of aggressiveness, since low and high 
scorers were not reliably different in their 
judgments of the communication. The impli- 
cations of the findings of this study for theory 
and further research were discussed. 
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IS SATISFACTION WITH SELF A MEASURE OF ADJUSTMENT? 


JACK BLOCK 


Institute of Personality Assessment and Research 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE satisfaction or concern of an indi- 

vidual with his phenomenal self is a 

datum of great importance. Much be- 
havior becomes coherent when understood in 
terms of the ideal self toward which an indi- 
vidual aspires and his very persona! evaluation 
of how close he sees himself to this ideal. 

Besides its more general implications for 
behavior, variability in self-satisfaction is of 
particular current interest in that it has been 
proposed by Rogers (6) as a measure or mani- 
festation of progress in psychotherapy. By 
means of Q sorts, Rogers had traced the chang- 
ing relationship between a patient’s perceived 
self and her ideal self during the course of 
therapy. He noted that at the beginning of 
treatment, there was little correspondence be- 
tween the patient’s self and her ideal (as indi- 
cated by an r of .21) while at the termination 
of treatment, the correspondence between self 
and ideal was quite appreciable (as indicated 
by an r of .69). The increased correspondence 
between self and ideal was primarily due to 
changes in the perceived self rather than 
changes in the client’s ideal. 

Rogers suggests that “we have found an 
instrument which comes close to measuring 
the specific kind of change which comes about 
in psychotherapy” (6, p. 81).' 

The present writers would assert that the 
verbally expressed relationship between per- 
ceived self and ideal self is a complex one in 
need of further study and a qualified inter- 
pretation. We would hypothesize that the re- 
lationship of expressed self-satisfaction to ad- 
justment is a curvilinear one which at different 
points on the curve varies in its psychological 
import. The prediction of curvilinearity follows 


' Since the present article was submitted for publi- 
cation some twenty months ago, there has appeared 
an important volume, Psychotherapy and personality 
change, edited by C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dy- 
mond. Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 1954. In 
this book, Rogers, and Butler and Haigh report the 
finding of a high relationship between self and ideal 
self descriptions in individuals recognized by other 
means as defensive and repressing. Accordingly, much 
of the discussion in the present paper about Rogerian 
views is no longer appropriate. 


AND 
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from the more general theoretical rationale 
underlying this study. 

It is granted that to admit extreme dis- 
satisfaction with one’s self is indicative of mal- 
adjustment. But are individuals expressing 
extreme self-satisfaction to be considered as 
representative of an optimal level of personality 
integration when this self-satisfaction is based 
upon repressive mechanisms? Much depends, 
of course, on the concept of adjustment to 
which one adheres. However, most psy- 
chologists would agree in considering a sup- 
pressive, repressive mode of adaptation as less 
than adequate. In a sense, such a person may 
be said to be “overly-integrated,” a condition 
sufficient enough for a stable and benign en- 
vironment where pressures on the individual 
never become too great, but one which is in- 
capable of manifesting the adaptive flexibility 
and resiliency of a less rigid personality struc- 
ture. 

The preceding point of view can be better 
expressed by introducing the construct of ego- 
control (1, 3). By ego-control is meant the in- 
dividual’s characteristic mode of dealing with 
his needs and impulses in the face of the social 
reality. Previous research has indicated the 
fruitfulness of thinking in terms of three types 
of individuals, positioned along this impulse- 
contro] continuum. For convenience, these 
types have been labeled as overcontrollers, 
undercontrollers and appropriate-controllers. 

Briefly described, overcontrollers (OC’ers) 
bind their tensions excessively. Their various 
needs tend toward relatively indirect means 
of expression. The overcontroller is aloof, 
distant, and restrained in his interpersonal 
relations, is overconforming and delays gratifi- 
cation even when gratification would not be 
inconsistent with the reality situation or his 
ultimate goals. He excessively weights his 
previous experience in extrapolating to the 
future and has difficulty in being probabilistic. 
In situations or areas where motivational con- 
flicts exist, the mechanisms of repression and 
denial tend to appear. Where need-level en- 
croaches upon the several! thresholds of repres- 
sion, the paranoid solution of projection tends 
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to be invoked as the personality system adjusts 
to maintain its steady-state. 

Undercontrollers (UC’ers) do not bind their 
tensions sufficiently. Their various needs tend 
toward relatively direct and unmodulated 
means of expression. The undercontroller 
manifests a large degree of emotional! fluctua- 
tion. In a new situation, he shows variable and 
transient attempts to structure. He is rela- 
tively nonconforming and tends toward im- 
mediate gratification of his own needs even 
when such gratification is inconsistent with 
the total situation or his ultimate goals. He 
underestimates actuarial probabilities in plan- 
ning for the future. In situations of motiva- 
tional importance, instead of manifesting the 
immobility of conflict, the undercontroller 
evidences an oscillation in his behavior. The 
problems of the UC’er tend to be visible, since 
by definition he does not have the capacities to 
keep them hidden or displaced. Anxiety and 
despair are manifest rather than bound or 
denied. 

Appropriate-controllers (AC’ers) selectively 
bind and discharge their tensions in accord 
with the reality conditions of their social en- 
vironment. They are relaxed and informal. 
The AC’ers frame of reference is subject to 
reasonable change and he is comfortable and 
flexible in his conformity to social mores. He 
evaluates relevant considerations and gratifies 
self or delays gratification depending upon the 
situation. There is a reasonable assessment of 
aspirations and personal achievements. 

In terms of the above descriptions of the 
three patterns of control, our second hypoth- 
esis follows directly—the degree of expressed 
self-satisfaction is ordinally related to amount 
of ego-control; i.ec., OC’ers should express 
more self-satisfaction than AC’ers who in turn 
should express more self-harmony than the 
UC’ers. 


METHOD 


Students enrolled in three psychology classes at 
San Francisco State College served as subjects in this 
experiment. These students were relatively homo- 
geneous with respect to age, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status. 

Early in the course, each student was given a 
booklet form of the MMPI to take home and fill out. 
Subject anonymity in filling out the inventory was 
guaranteed by the expedient of having each student 
select for himself a five-digit code number of which he 
alone was to keep a record. 

Approximately two weeks later, each student was 
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asked to describe himself as he really and honestly 
saw himself. A self-administering Q-sort procedure 
was employed wherein each subject rated a list of 80 
adjectives with reference to the degree with which each 
adjective described him. The same code-number sys- 
tem of identification was used to encourage frank self- 
description. Because of the anonymity assured each 
subject, it may be presumed that what was expressed 
in this self-sort related very closely to the individual's 
conscious self-percept. 

Approximately a week after completion of the 
“self-sorts,” the subjects were given the same list of 
adjectives and a suitably modified set of instructions 
and asked to describe themselves as they ideally 
would like to be. Again the code number identification 
was used. 

A total of 56 subjects completed the three pro- 
cedures. Subject attrition was high, since failure to 
turn in any one of the procedures excluded that sub- 
ject from the analysis. It is to be noted that subjects 
participated on what was essentially a volunteer 
basis, so that a selectivity factor may be affecting our 
results. 


RESULTS 


The self-sort and ideal self-sort of each sub- 
ject was correlated by the product-moment 
method. The range of correlations was from 
-- .30 to .84 with a median of .64. The skewness 
of the distribution is perhaps intrinsically 
raeaningful, if it implies that an optimal point 
of self-satisfaction is above the midpoint of 
the range. Men and women did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their approximations to personal 
ideals and their data therefore are combined 
for the purposes of the analysis. 

Using the correlations between self-sorts 
and ideal self-sorts as a set of scores (the satis- 
faction-with-self variable), correlations were 
computed between this variable—transformed 
into Z scores—and the usual clinical scales of 
the MMPI. In addition, correlations were 
computed between the satisfaction-with-self 
variable and several recently developed MMPI 
scales of special interest for our analysis. As 
will be discussed below, it is felt that the con- 
ventional MMPI scales are somewhat in- 
adequate to test our hypotheses. The correla- 
tions are reported in Table 1. 

It will be noted that there is support for 
Rogers’ contention that a large discrepancy 
between one’s perceived self and idea! self goes 
along with maladjustment, as maladjustment 
is defined on the conventional MMPI scales. 
Thus, the individuals expressing  self-dis- 
satisfaction earn significantly higher scores on 
the Hypochondriasis, Depression, Psycho- 
pathic Personality, Psychasthenia, and Schizo- 
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TABLE I 


BeTween Sexr-SaTIsFACTION 
Various MMPI Scares 


CoRRELATIONS AND 


Correlation with 
Self-Satisfaction 


MMPI 
Scale 


K 33 
F 54 
Hs 59 
D 

Hy 

Pd 

Mi 

Pa 

Pt 

Sc 

Ma 

E-C 

De 

Ad —.: 


Nore: For an N of 56, an r of .26 is significant at .05 level; an 
r of .35 at the .01 level. Raw scores were used for all correlations. 


phrenia scale, as well as on the F scale, which 
reflects unconventionality. 

We may accept the finding of self-dissatisfied 
individuals as maladjusted since the MMPI is 
recognized as an effective instrument for de- 
tecting manifest pathology. However, the 
MMPI has long been criticized by clinicians 
as allowing too many “false negatives,” i.e., 
as failing to discern individuals whose pa- 
thology still leaves them socially appropriate, 
and who are clever or defensive enough to 
“fake good.” The overcontrolling, rigidly or- 
ganized individual falls into this category. 

While a good bit of MMPI profile lore has 
accumulated over the years, the indices and 
signs of repressive pathology remain informal, 
approximate, and sometimes controversial. 
The pattern of twin peaks on the K and Hy 
scales is perhaps the: best known index of con- 
striction. For our present purpose, scales 
directly measuring overcontrol of impulse aud 
overdenial of personal! frailties are to be de- 
sired rather than a possible ambiguous con- 
figuration of scores. 

A preliminary version of an MMPI scale 
to measure ego-control has been developed (2). 
It is based upon en item analysis of the re- 
sponses of 67 colleze students who had been 
categorized previously along the ego-control 
dimension. The scale is scored so that a high 
score means overcontrol and a low score means 
undercontrol. Appropriate-controllers score in 
the middle range. Three of the items constitut- 
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ing the scale together with the overcontrolling 
mode of response are presented in Table 2. 

Since the ego-control (Z-C) scale had not 
been cross-validated and further refined at the 
time of the present experiment, the degree of 
relationship of the scale to any independent 
variable, such as self-satisfaction, can be ex- 
pected to be attenuated. However, as noted in 
Table 1, the correlation between the E-C scale 
and degree of self-satisfaction (.44) is sig- 
nificant well beyond the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. The high scores on the scale are within 
the OC range found in the initial ego-control 
sample. Our hypothesis of an ordinal relation 
between expressed self-satisfaction and ego- 
control is therefore supported. 

Another scale with relevance for our analysis 
is the recently developed Denial (De) scale 
and its counterpart, the Admission (Ad) scale. 
In an unpublished study by Little and Fisher 
(5) all the items presently constituting the 
MMPI Hy scale were cluster-analyzed. The 
Hy items were found to form two basic clusters, 
which correlated minus .30 with each other. 
The 19 items constituting the first cluster were 
named the Denial scale, since the items seemed 
to reflect a tendency to deny characteristics 
and feelings of an adverse and personally dis- 
paraging nature. The 20 items in the second 
cluster were labelled the Admission scale, 
since they seemed to represent a willingness to 
admit unfavorable attributes of one’s self. 

As noted in Table 1, expressed self-satisfac- 
tion correlates positively (.41) with the De 
scale and negatively (—.54) with the Ad scale. 
Both correlations are significant beyond the 
01 level. In order to test more stringently our 
hypothesis that overdenial goes along with 
extreme self-satisfaction, the De scores of the 


TABLE II 
CHARACTERISTIC Irems OF THE Eco-ConTrot SCALE 


Over- 
Controller’s 
Response 


MMPI 
Booklet 
Form No. 


Item 





When I get bored I like to 
stir up some excitement. 
F I easily become impatient 
with people. 

T It is unusual for me to ex- 
press strong approval or 
disapproval of the actions 
of others. 


181 F 
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10 individuals with the highest expressed cor- 
respondence to their ideals were compared 
with the De scores of the 10 individuals cluster- 
ing about the median point of self-satisfaction. 
The extremely self-satisfied individuals tended 
to have higher De scores—a result significant 
beyond the .05 level of significance (one-tailed 
test). Since the items composing the De scale 
are all items which have been empirically 
demonstrated to be related to a personality 
disorder, we may conclude that extreme self- 
satisfaction represents an unhealthy tendency, 
in this instance, to deny too vehemently the 
human condition. Previously, it was demon- 
strated that extreme dissatisfaction with self 
also had pathological implications. Our hy- 
pothesis of a curvilinear relationship between 
expressed self-satisfaction and personal ad- 
justment is therefore supported. 

An interpretation of the positive correlation 
between the K scale and self-satisfaction may 
not seem warranted since disagreement exists 
as to the import of K scores. The K scale has 
been variously described as a measure of test- 
taking sophistication, defensiveness and lately, 
even of personality integration (7). In the light 
of its correlation with ego-control (.69), and 
its correlation with the De scale (.82), an 
interpretation of the K scale as measuring 
constriction and lack of candor seems fair for 
high K scorers in this sample. The association 
of high K scores with high self-satisfaction is 
thus an addiiional expression of our basic 
findings. 

Content analysis of the Q sorts. In order to 
reveal the nature of the self percept and ideal 
self at different points along the self-satis- 
faction continuum, content or item analyses 
of the Q sorts were carried out. Three group- 
ings of subjects were selected and will be 
designated hereafter as Highs, Middles, and 
Lows, respectively. They were chosen in the 
following manner: 


1. The ten individuals with the highest correla- 
tions between their self-sorts and ideal self-sorts. 
Their correlations ranged from .77 to .84. 

2. The ten individuals whose correlations between 
self-sorts and ideal self-sorts distributed about the 
median correlation for the group. Their correlations 
ranged from .52 to .66. 

3. The ten individuals with the lowest correlations 
between their self-sorts and ideal self-sorts. Their 
correlations ranged from —.30 to .30. 
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The nature of the self-dissatisfaction charac- 
terizing each of the three groups was investi- 
gated by contrasting each adjective’s Q scores 
for the self and ideal self conditions by means 
of the ¢ test. For example, suppose the ten in- 
dividuals in a group give the following Q scores 
to an adjective when sorting for their self 
description: 8, 7, 8, 8, 6, 9, 8, 7, 8, 8. Their 
Q scores for the same adjective when sorting 
for their ideal self are 5, 4, 6, 5, 6,5, 5, 7, 4, 5. 
The significance of the mean difference for the 
two conditions may be /-tested, and if sig- 
nificant—as in this case it is—we may assert 
that the adjective, X, is less characteristic of 
the group’s ideal self than of its perceived self. 
While the ipsative nature of the Q-sorting 
procedure prevents complete independence of 
items, there are enough degrees of freedom 
remaining in the Q set so that placement of one 
item, or even several items, does not dictate 
placement of another item. Because of the 
still unsettled status of this question, however, 
it is suggested that the following results be 
taken as approximate reflections of the under- 
lying differences. 

By the method, outlined above, six adjec- 
tives differentiated at the .02 level between the 
High group’s self-sort and ideal self-sort. The 
Highs would prefer to be: 


more cautious 

more confident 

roore personally charming 
more self-pitying 

less sentimental 

less tense 


Two adjectives distinguish between the 
self-sorts and the ideal self-sorts of the Middle 
group. The Middles would prefer to be: 


less undecided and confused 
less worried and anxious 


Twenty adjectives distinguish between the 
self-sorts and the ideal self-sorts of the Low 
group. The Lows would prefer to be: 


less changeable 

more confident 

less defensive and self-excusing 
less dissatisfied 

less easily embarrassed 

less easily hurt 

more energetic 

less introspective and self-aware 
more persevering 

more personally charming 
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more psychologically secure 

more relaxed 

less restless 

more self-assured, poised, and confident 
less self-pitying 

less tense 

less timid, meek, and submissive 

leas undecided and confused 

less withdrawn and introverted 

less worried and anxious 


Before summarizing the implications of 
these collections of adjectives, an additional 
analysis of the difference between the various 
ideal selves deserves presentation. The com- 
posite ideal selves of the three groups are quite 
similar as indicated by rs of .88, .85, and .83 
for the High-Middle, High-Low and Middle- 
Low comparisons, respectively. However, dif- 
ferences do exist and they are reflective of 
differences in value systems for the three groups 
involved. 

Three adjectives differentiate at the five per 
cent level in a comparison of the ideal selves 
of the High and Middle groups. The ideal of 
the Highs would be: 


less dependent 
less jealous 
less sentimental 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the Low and 
Middle groups, we find that the ideal of the 
Lows would be: 


less defensive and self-excusing 

more dramatic 

less easily embarrassed 

less energetic 

more psychologicaily secure 

more self-assured, poised, self-confident 
less sincere 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the High and 
Low groups, we find that the ideal of the Highs 
would be: 


less affected 

more considerate 

more co-operative 

more defensive 

less dramatic 

more introspective and self-aware 
less lazy 

more sincere 

less sophisticated 


than the ideal of the Low group. 
Interpreting both sources of comparison, 


we may characterize the Highs as emphasizing 
social appropriateness over interpersonal in- 
timacy. They require acceptance and popu- 
larity and at the same time seek greater con- 
trol over their expressiveness and spontaneity. 
Their uneasiness with the affective life is 
stressed by their preference to be ideally less 
sentimental, less dependent and less jealous 
than the Middles. 

The Lows seem confused, overly introspec- 
tive, despairing and with unrealistic, contra- 
dictory aspirations. They are seeking an in- 
ternal psychic consonance and a feeling of 
personal integrity. 

The Middles seem to be reasonable and 
accepting in their self appraisals. They would 
like more of what they value and less of what 
makes them uncomfortable. They accept the 
ambiguity of emotions and are comfortable in 
their relations with others. They have their 
problems, certainly, but they neither despair 
nor deny. 


DISCUSSION 


The primary purpose of this paper has been 
to modify a one-sided interpretation of the 
meaning of expressed satisfaction with self. 
It has been shown that individuals describing 
themselves as very close to their ego-ideals 
tend to deny and suppress threatening features 
of themselves and cannot be considered mature 
and healthy. 

There are some interesting theoretical issues 
involved in the question which naturally arises; 
What are the eventual prognoses for the over- 
controller with his bound, denied anxiety and 
the undercontroller with his manifest, amor- 
phous problems? The evidence is as yet in- 
conclusive but our speculations and one datum 
already in may be mentioned. 

We speculate that a certain resiliency or 
potential for oscillation is required in order 
for a personality system to cope with the 
stresses and strains of life. An analogy from 
cybernetics is relevant here. 

A fundamental design problem in servo- 
mechanism theory is the problem of construct- 
ing a self-correcting feedback system without 
building into it a perpetual oscillation. A feed- 
back system is most self-correcting when much 
negative feedback is built into it. However, 
the system is “amplitudinous” and less often 
on the precise target. By decreasing the amount 
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of feedback, the system lessens its oscillations 
and is on target a greater amount of time. But 
now, the system is “metastable,” i.e., once it 
starts to go off course, it is relatively unable to 
correct itself. A compromise solution must be 
reached depending upon the requirements of 
the situation. 

We would hypothesize therefore that the 
overcontroller is “metastable,” i.e., he is 
adapted but not adaptable. The undercon- 
troller fluctuates relatively wildly and often 
in mood and behavior, but is better able to 
return from his depths and inappropriacies. 

An alternate and somewhat paradoxical way 
of expressing this conception is to point out 
that manifest anxiety is patently disorganizing 
and maladaptive when seen in a nonhospi- 
talized individual but is a prognostically good 
sign when seen ina hospitalized patient. This lat- 
ter relationship has been widely recognized by 
clinicians. 

Evidence in support of the foregoing inter- 
pretation is provided by means of an interest- 
ing scale recently developed by Cuadra (4). 
Cuadra’s scale attempts to measure the po- 
tential of a mentally disturbed individual to 
maintain himself in society. The Self-main- 
tenance (Sm) scale was developed by closely 
matching the MMPI profiles of a group of 
hospitalized patients against the MMPI pro- 
files of a group of out-patients who were able 
to maintain themselves outside of a hospital. 
The responses of these two groups, equated 
for the nature and degree of their MMPI 
pathology, were item-analyzed in order to 
discern differentiating items. Assuming the 
resulting scale has the same import when ap- 
plied to a “normal” population, we may use 
the measure as an index of “returnability from 
pathology.” 

For the present sample of college students, 
the Sm scale correlates —.58 with the ego- 
control scale (i.e., the overcontroller is lower on 
self-maintenance), and —.34 with self-satis- 
faction (i.e., the self-satisfied individual is 
lower on self-maintenance). 

Returning to the proposal of degree of ex- 
pressed self-satisfaction as an index of psycho- 
therapy, we can now see why this measure, by 
itself, is too simple and may be misleading. 
An individual may come to psychotherapy 
with intense feelings of personal dissatisfaction 
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and meet a therapist who by preference, train- 
ing or fortuity decides to use a “covering up” 
or “supporting” type of therapy. Very quickly, 
the patient’s level of conscious self-esteem may 
be raised—and also his level of constriction 
and repression. Or, the therapist may so ex- 
acerbate the anxieties of the client as to cause 
the client to “fly into health,” a frequently 
observed technique used by patients to deny 
to themselves the extent of their despair and 
pathology. In view of these considerations, 
the use of expressed self-satisfaction as a 
measure of psychotherapeutic change would 
appear to be of only limited relevance if not 
qualified and supplemented by other measures 
of personality status. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment sought to test two 
hypotheses: (a) degree of self-satisfaction is 
curvilinearly related to the socia! dimension of 
adjustment and (6) degree of self-satisfaction 
is ordinally related to the conceptual! dimension 
of ego-control. Both hypotheses were supported 
when tested on a sample of fifty-six college 
students. Implications were drawn with regard 
to an index of effectiveness of psychotherapy 


proposed by Rogers. The concept of metas- 
tability of adjustment was also discussed. 
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ne hypothesis that needs and attitudes 

are reflected in one’s perception of 

stimuli has been confirmed by numerous 
investigations and has provided a framework 
for many others. Recently, closer attention 
has been paid to individuals’ perceptions of 
other persons, and significant relationships 
have been demonstrated between the percep- 
tion of others and the needs and attitudes of 
the perceiver. This area of research appears 
to be significant for theory dealing with social 
relationships and therefore is regarded as 
worthy of continued and refined investigation. 

Fiedler, Blaisdell, and Warrington (1) have 
recently examined the relationship between 
unconscious attitudes and sociometric choice. 
Using as subjects (Ss) 26 fraternity men, the 
investigators requested each S to describe 
himself, his ideal self, and his best-liked and 
least-liked fellow group members by means of 
Q technique. The authors have reported that 
Ss perceive fellow group members they like 
best as more similar to themselves and to their 
ideal selves than group members they like 
least. The present investigation represents an 
attempt to add another relevant variable to 
this area of research. 

The Ss in the aforementioned study were 
presented with a number of personality-trait 
descriptions which they ascribed to themselves 
and to their sociometric choices. It may be 
assumed that the Ss held differing attitudes 
toward the statements which constituted these 
descriptions. While some of these statements 
may have been regarded as positive personality 
characteristics, others may have been viewed 
as negative. Thus, the self descriptions un- 
doubtedly included characteristics both ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable to the Ss. The pres- 
ent investigators consider this dimension of 
self acceptability and self unacceptability an 
important variable influencing descriptions of 
self and sociometric choices. 


' From The Ohio State University and the Veterans 
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We suggest that the persons S chooses to 
like will be attributed with personality charac- 
teristics acceptable to the S more than with 
personality characteristics unacceptable to S. 
Similarly, we suggest that disliked persons will 
be attributed with personality characteristics 
unacceptable to the S more often than those 
acceptable to the S. 

If an 5S’s personality characteristic is ac- 
ceptable to himself, then that characteristic 
should also be a part of his ideal self. At the 
same time, if a personality characteristic is 
unacceptable to the self, then it will not be in- 
cluded as part of the ideal self. It is necessary, 
therefore, to find for each S those charac- 
teristics which are attributed both to the self 
and to the ideal self, and those which are at- 
tributed to the self but not to the ideal. Thus 
each item in our personality description blank 
is scored in terms of congruence or incon- 
gruence between self and ideal self, and we ob- 
tain, accordingly, the unique pattern of ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable characteristics for 
each S from which the hypotheses in regard to 
sociometric choice can be tested. 

Pertaining to the findings of Fiedler, et al., 
it may be that the Ss used in their study de- 
scribed the group members they liked best 
as more similar to themselves than group 
members they liked least, because the Ss’ 
general attitudes toward themselves were posi- 
tive and accepting. Had the Ss been less ac- 
cepting of themselves, they might have been 
less likely to describe their best-liked fellow 
group members as more similar to themselves 
than their least-liked fellow group members. 

The above considerations led to the formula- 
tion of the following hypotheses with which the 
present study is principally concerned: 

1. Description of positive sociometric choice 
will be more similar to the S’s acceptable self 
descriptions than to his unacceptable self 
descriptions. 

2. Descriptions of negative sociometric 
choice will be more similar to the S’s unac- 
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ceptable self descriptions than to his acceptable 
self descriptions. 


PROCEDURE 

In order to test the above hypotheses, a multiple 
choice personality description blank was devised in 
the following manner: 80 statements which were con 
sidered appropriate to personality descriptions of 
college students were selected from the MMPI, and 
were randomly placed in groupings of four. These 
groupings yielded 20 multiple-choice items of four 
statements each. Prior to the administration of this 
personality description blank to the Ss of the study, 
the blank was given to a rumber of persons to deter- 
mine roughly the appropriateness of the items to a 
college population and the length of time needed to 
complete the blank. The Ss, who consisted of 54 under 
graduate students in two elementary sociology classes, 
were requested to complete the personality description 
blank four separate times, each time with different in 
structions. Four sets of instructions, systematically 
varied to control for possible sequence effects, were as 
follows: Select one statement out of each group of four 
(a) which most nearly applies to you (description of 
self), (6) which would characterize you as you would 
most like to be (description of ideal self), (¢) which 
would best characterize the student here at school of 
the same sex as yourself with whom you most like to 
spend your time (description of positive sociometric 
choice), and (d) which would best characterize the 
student here at school of the same sex as yourself with 
whom you least like to spend your time (description of 
negative sociometric choice) 

In analyzing the data, the first step taken was to 
determine which personality descriptions an S used to 
describe himself were acceptable to him and which 
were unacceptable. This was done by noting the items 
on which the self description and the ideal self descrip- 
tion were the same and those on which they differed. 
Thus, self acceptability was operationally defined by 
agreements between the self and ideal self descriptions, 
and self unacceptability defined by disagreements 
between the self and ideal self descriptions. This pro- 
cedure yielded two scores for each S: a self accepta- 
bility score (A) representing the number of items on 
which the self and ideal self were the same, and a self 
unacceptability score (U) representing the number of 
items on which the self and ideal self descriptions 
differed. Either of these two scores for each S could 
vary from 0 to 20, and together totaled 29. Four addi- 
tional scores were tabulated for each S by comparing 
self descriptions with descriptions of positive and 
negative sociometric choices. These scores and the 
methods used to obtain them were as follows 


(Ay) The number of items on which self descrip 
tions acceptable-to-self were the same as descriptions 
of positive sociometric choice but not the same as 
for negative sociometric choice. 

(A.) The number of items on which self descrip- 
tions acceptable-to-self were the same as descriptions 
of negative sociometric choice but not the same as for 
positive sociometric choice. 

(U,) The number of items on which self-descrip- 
tions unacceptable-to-self were the same as descrip- 


tions of positive sociometric choice but not the same 
as for negative sociometric choice. 

(U,) The number of items on which self descrip- 
tions unacceptable-to-self were the same as descrip- 
tions of negative sociometric choice but not the same 
as for positive sociometric choice 


Since S’s scores on the above four measurements were 
dependent upon the magnitude of his A and U scores, 
subsequent analyses were made by taking a ratio of 
each S’s A, score and A, score to his A score, and his 
U, score and U, score to his U score 


RESULTS 


According to Hypothesis I, which stated 
that Ss will describe their positive sociometric 
choices as more similar to acceptable self 
descriptions than to unacceptable self descrip- 
tions, we predicted that A,,A scores would 
be significantly greater than U,/U scores. A 
t test between the means of these scores proved 
highly significant in the predicted direction 
(A,/A > U,/U. p < .001). 

Hypothesis II stated that Ss will describe 
their negative sociometric choices as more 
similar to unacceptable self descriptions than 
to acceptable self descriptions. In terms of our 
measurements we would predict from this 
hypothesis that U,/U scores would be sig- 
nificantly greater than A,/A scores. Results 
of the ¢ test indicated that the difference be- 
tween means approached significance in the 
predicted direction (U,/U > A,/A. p = .07). 

An additional analysis was made to de- 
termine whether or not our data support the 
results of the study by Fiedler, ef al., that Ss 
perceive persons they like best as more similar 
to themselves than persons they like least. 
This finding would suggest that personality 
descriptions of the self, whether acceptable or 
unacceptable to the self, would be more similar 
to descriptions of positive sociometric choice 
than to negative. T tests were computed be- 
tween A, and A, scores and between U, and 
U, scores. Results were statistically significant 
in the direction suggested by Fiedler’s findings 
(A, > A, and U, > U, both beyond the .001 
level of confidence). However, another / test, 
computed between the mean difference be- 
tween A, and A, and the mean difference be- 
tween U, and U, indicated that the former 
mean difference was significantly greater than 
the latter beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
This finding is essentially the same as that 
reported in connection with Hypothesis I, 
that Ss’ descriptions of their positive so- 
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ciometric choices were more similar to accept- 
able self descriptions than to unacceptable self 
des riptions. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of this investigation corroborate 
those of Fiedler, ef al., demonstrating that Ss 
describe persons they like best as more similar 
to themselves than persons they like least. 
However, confirmation of our Hypothesis I 
and the trend noted in support of Hypothesis 
II suggest that the acceptability-unaccepta- 
bility of self descriptions is a meaningful di- 
mension along which to predict descriptions 
of others. While a person may describe some- 
one he likes as more similar to himself than 
someone he does not like, the extent of this 
similarity appears to be determined in part by 
the individual’s acceptance or unacceptance 
of himself. Liked persons are described as more 
similar to acceptable aspects than to unac- 
ceptable aspects. Disliked persons tend to be 
described as more similar to unacceptable 
aspects of the self than to acceptable aspects. 

If one assumes with Rogers (2, pp. 513-515) 
that the acceptance-of-self is an important as- 
pect of adjustment, the data of this investigation 
may be analyzed in terms of the relationship 
between adjustment and the similarity of self 
descriptions with descriptions of positive and 
negative sociometric choices. Using the self- 
acceptance score, A, as an index of adjust- 
ment, the prediction can be made that adjust- 
ment would be positively correlated with 
similarity between self and positive sociometric 
choice. Also, it can be predicted that adjust- 
ment will be negatively correlated with simi- 
larity between self and negative sociometric 
choice. These secondary hypotheses and find- 
ings are as foliows: (@) The higher the adjust- 
ment level, i.e., the higher the A score, the 
greater the agreement between self descriptions 
and descriptions of positive sociometric choice. 
A product-moment correlation coefficient of 
329 (p = .01) was found between A scores 
and the total number of items on which Ss 
described themselves and their positive socio- 
metric choices the same. (6) The lower the 
adjustment level, the greater the agreement 
between self descriptions and descriptions of 
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negative sociometric choices. A_ product- 
moment correlation coefficient of —.17 (p = 
.11) was found between A scores and the total 
number of items on which subjects described 
themselves and their negative sociometric 
choices the same. While these correlations are 
low, they represent trends in the predicted 
directions and lend tentative support to the 
hypothesized relationships between adjust- 
ment and description of others. 


SUMMARY 


Each of 54 undergraduate students com- 
pleted a multiple-choice personality descrip- 
tion blank describing himself, his ideal self, 
and his best-liked and least-liked fellow student 
of the same sex. A self-acceptability score was 
obtained for each S from the number of 
items on which the self and ideal self descrip- 
tions were the same, and a self-unacceptability 
score, from the number of items on which the 
self and ideal self descriptions differed. Com- 
parisons were then made between the accept- 
ability and unacceptability of self descriptions 
and descriptions of positive and negative 
sociometric choices. 

As hypothesized, descriptions of positive 
sociometric choices were more similar to the 
Ss’ acceptable self descriptions than to their 
unacceptable self descriptions. Descriptions 
of negative sociometric choices tended to be 
more similar to the Ss’ unacceptable self 
descriptions than to their acceptable self 
descriptions. In general, Ss were found to 
describe persons they like best as more similar 
to themselves than persons they like least. 
However, the extent of this similarity appears 
to be determined in part by the individual’s 
acceptance or unacceptance of himself. A sig- 
nificant positive relationship was also found 
between adjustment and similarity between 
self and positive sociometric choice. 
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COMMON focus of problems in current 

research has been concerned with what 

is variously called social perception 
(9, 16), interpersonal perception (2, 12), under- 
standing others (6), empathy (7), or social 
sensitivity (1). In these studies, social per- 
ceptions often are defined operationally as 
responses on a questionnaire or rating scale 
which represent the predictions of how the 
subject (S) felt some other individual re- 
sponded to the questionnaire or scale. By com- 
paring these predictions with S’s own responses 
and with the other’s own responses, certain 
hypotheses about the accuracy of the percep- 
tions are tested. The multiplicity of findings 
in this area have been reviewed and discussed 
elsewhere (4). The purpose of this paper is to 
present a tentative theoretical framework into 
which these diverse empirical findings can be 
placed. From this framework, several pre- 
dictions will be evolved, and empirical evi- 
dence relative to these predictions will be pre- 
sented. 

It is suggested that what is involved in the 
studies cited above is primarily the predictive 
accuracy of an individual’s behavior. That is, 
one perceives another accurately to the extent 
his predictions of the other’s behavior are 
accurate. The position taken here is that pre- 
dictive behavior, and its accuracy or inac- 
curacy, may be fruitfully viewed as a function 
of certain behavioral variables within a con- 
ception of personality structure. In this sense, 
predictive behavior is akin to expectancy be- 
havior, as postulated in certain theories of 
learning and personality (15). 

In the present discussion, those aspects of 
personality functioning which set the neces- 
sary conditions for predictive behavior are 
construed within a general perceptual or cogni- 
tive framework. Following the theoretical 
orientation developed by G. A. Kelly (11), it 
is assumed that a basic characteristic of human 
behavior is its movement in the direction of 
greater predictability of an individual’s inter- 
personal environment. It is further assumed 
that each individual possesses a system of con- 
structs for perceiving his social world. These 
constructs are invoked and form the basis for 
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making predictions. The constructs composing 
the system are the characteristic modes of per- 
ceiving persons in the individual’s environ- 
ment. Thus, under the supposition that person 
X is perceived as “hostile” (construct), an in- 
dividual may make one kind of prediction 
about his behavior, while if he were perceived 
as “friendly,” another kindof prediction might 
be made. The relative success or failure of 
these predictions are postulated as affecting 
the constructs upon which they are based. 
Thus, unsuccessful predictions are presumed 
to cause greater changes in the construct 
system than successful predictions. Research 
results to date have generally substantiated 
these notions concerning construct change 
(3, 14). 

Assuming these constructs or modes of per- 
ceiving persons are fundamental in predictive 
behavior, the problem arises of determining 
the predictive efficiency of the individual’s 
system of constructs. A partial answer to this 
problem should lie in the versatility of the 
individual’s construct system. Inasmuch as 
constructs represent differential perceptions 
or discriminations of the environment, it 
would be expected that the greater the degree 
of differentiation among the constructs, the 
greater will be the predictive power of the in- 
dividual. In other words, there should be a 
positive relationship between how well an 
individual’s system of constructs differentiates 
peuple in the environment and how well the 
individual can predict the behavior of these 
people. For our present purposes, we have 
designated the degree of differentiation of the 
construct system as reflecting its cognitive 
com plexily-simplicity. A system of constructs 
which differentiates highly among persons is 
considered to be cognitively complex. A con- 
struct system which provides poor differentia- 
tion among persons is considered to be cogni- 
tively simple in structure. 

The first general hypothesis would be: 
Among a group of Ss, there should be a signifi- 
cant positive relationship between degree of 
cognitive complexity and accuracy of pre- 
dictive behavior. 

In analyzing predictive behavior, a com- 
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parison may be made between the similarity 
of the predicter’s own responses and his 
predictions of another individual. This simi- 
larity has been referred to as a tendency to 
perceive others as similar to oneself (2), as 
projection (1), and as assumed similarity (8). 
In the attempt to incorporate predictive 
behavior into the broader realm of personality 
functioning, it would seem wise to apply more 
specific terminology to this projective process. 
Cameron’s concept of assimilative projection 
would appear to approximate the type of 
projection occurring here. That is, the in- 
dividual assumes others are the same as one- 
self, often on the basis of insufficient evidence. 
In reference to persons prone to indulge in 
assimilative projection, Cameron states (5, p. 
167): ‘The less practiced a person is in the 
social techniques of sharing the perspectives 
of others, the less opportunity he will have of 
finding out how different from himself other 
ordinary people can be. The less his opportuni- 
ties for finding out and sharing in such in- 
dividual differences, the more likely is he to 
extend assimilative projection farther than the 
actual conditions warrant.” Thus, the in- 
dividual who has not made finer discrimina- 
tions among his perceptions of other in- 
dividuals is posited as having a greater 
tendency to engage in assimilative projection 
in reference to his perceptions of other in- 
dividuals. 

This forms the basis for the second general 
hypothesis: Among a group of Ss, there 
should be a significant negative relationship 
between degree of cognitive complexity and 
the tendency to engage in assimilative pro- 
jection in one’s predictive behavior. 


METHOD 


Subjects. ‘The Ss in this study were a group of 22 
female and 12 male university undergraduates. This 
group was composed of College of Education sopho- 
mores and juniors whose vocational interests centered 
around primary and secondary teaching. 

Cognitive complexity. A technique for measuring 
the degree of cognitive complexity among one’s per 
ceptions of others is afforded by the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) developed by Kelly. A de- 
tailed description of this test can be found elsewhere 
(11). Briefly, it consists of a matrix or grid across the 
top of which S lists a certain number of persons in 
his social environment. The S is asked successively to 
consider three of these persons at a time and to decide 
in what important personal way two of them are alike 
and different from the third. In this manner, a series 
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of constructs or modes of perceiving others is formed 
which is assumed to be relatively characteristic of him 
as an individual. Each time a construct is formed, 
check marks are placed in the grid under the names 
of the persons perceived as similar in some way and 
the name of the construct is entered next to the grid. 
After all these sorts have been completed, and a cer- 
tain number of constructs established, the individual 
is asked to go through each construct row again and 
check all the other persons in that row, in addition to 
the two already checked, whom he considers that 
particular construct applies to most. No limits are 
placed upon how many others in each construct row 
the subject may check. This procedure yields a matrix 
of check patterns which represents how S perceives 
anc differentiates a group of persons relative to his 
personal constructs. By considering how similar each 
construct row is to every other construct row in the 
matrix, in terms of similarity of check patterns, one 
can objectively ascertain the degree of differentiation 
the constructs have for the persons in the matrix. That 
is, if two construct rows have identical check patterns, 
then these two constructs are presumed to be func- 
tionally equivalent, regardless of the verbal labels 
given the constructs by S. Should many of the con- 
struct rows have identical or highly similar check 
patterns, then the person would be said to have low 
cognitive complexity (i.e., cognitive simplicity) in his 
perceptions of others. At the opposite extreme, if an 
individual’s construct rows have check patterns which 
are all quite dissimilar to one another, then he is con- 
sidered as having high cognitive complexity in his 
perceptions of others. 

The actual scores of cognitive complexity-simplicity 
in this study were derived in the following way. Each 
time a construct check pattern was repeated in its 
identical form in the matrix, it was given a score of 
~2. Each time a construct check pattern was repeated 
save for a difference of one check mark, it was given a 
score of —1. The summation of these scores for the 
entire matrix yielded the individual’s cognitive com- 
plexity score. The lower the algebraic score, the lower 
was the cognitive complexity. Although the use of the 
~2 and —1 scores was somewhat arbitrary, it had its 
basis in several considerations. First, a 12 12 grid 
or matrix was employed in the study. That is, there 
were 12 persons being perceived according to 12 possi- 
ble constructs. Practical time considerations in the 
experimental situation were primary in determining 
the use of this number of constructs. The cognitive 
complexity scores obtained ranged from 0 (one case) 
to —22 (one case) and approximated a normal dis- 
tribution. Determining the reliability of these scores 
posed certain problems due to the nature of the con- 
struct formation task. Thus, it would be tenuous to 
assume the equivalence of items for either a split-half 
or odd-even procedure. However, as part of a larger 
research project (3), retest data on these 34 Ss were 
available. The time interval between administrations 
was short, the check pattern data having been col- 
lected at the beginning and at the end of the same 
experimental session. However, as part of the experi- 
mental procedure a set was produced in each S for 
changes to be made on the second matrix which con- 
ceivably would lower the reliability. A test-retest 
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reliability coefficient of .78 was obtained under these 
conditions. Thus, even with a set to change, Ss were 
highly consistent in their cognitive complexity scores 
over this short period of time. Further evidence is 
available indicating a high degree of consistency in 
constructs formed by Ss over longer periods of time 
(10). 

Predictive instrument. The predictive instrument 
employed was a Situations Questionnaire consisting of 
12 items depicting social situations in which four rea- 
sonable behavioral alternatives are presented. A repre- 
sentative item is listed below: 

You are working intently to finish a paper 
in the library when two people sit down 
across from you and distract you with their 
continual loud talking. Would you most 
likely: 

a. Move to another seat 

5. Let them know how you feel by your 

facial expression 

c. Try to finish up in spite of their talking 

d. Ask them to stop talking 

Each S completed this questionnaire by selecting 
one of the four alternative responses and in addition 
predicted the responses of two of his classmates who 
had previously taken the questionnaire. Thus, a total 
of 24 predictions were made by each S. These two 
classmates were also used in the construct sortings 
on the RCRT. The degree of familiarity with a person 
would conceivably effect one’s predictive ability of his 
behavior. An attempt was made to control this vari- 
able by collecting the data early in the quarter while 
the students were still developing their class acquaint- 
anceships. Each S was asked to list six classmates 
and then rank them one through six in terms of how 
well he felt he knew them. In every case, two class- 
mates with the intermediate ranks were used in making 
the predictions (i.e., ranks 3 and 4). Each S was en- 
couraged to use his filled-in construct matrix to assist 
him in making his predictions. 

Scores. Three types of data from the questionnaire 
are used in deriving the scores of predictive behavior. 
These are: (a) the responses which S himself gave to 
the questionnaire, (+) the responses the other person 
being predicted (O) gave to the questionnaire, and 
(c) the predictions made by S of O’s responses on the 
questionnaire. By considering the relation between 
these responses, three major scores can be derived, 
i.e., predictive accuracy, assimilative projection, and 
actual similarity. 

Predictive accuracy scores were obtained by sum 
ming the correct number of predictions made by each 
S on both Os, the criterion for accuracy being the 
agreement of S’s prediction with the responses given 
by O. Assimilative projection scores were obtained by 
totaling the number of accurate and inaccurate pre- 
dictions made by an S which were identical to the 
responses given by S himself. The scores of predictive 
accuracy and assimilative projection were used in 
testing Hypotheses I and II respectively. 

Each of these three scores can be broken down into 
component scores, some of which are shared by the 
major scores. Analysis of the predictive accuracy 
score indicates it is composed of two components 
(a) those accurate predictions representing responses 
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identical to those 5S made himself (accurate projec 
tions) and (b) those accurate predictions which are 
different from the responses given by S (accurate 
perceived differences). Similarly, the assimilative pro- 
jection score contains the accurate projection com- 
ponent plus an imaccurale projection component (i.c., 
S and O gave different responses but S predicted that 
O gave a similar response). If we consider the actual 
similarily between S’s own responses and O’s responses, 
we find this score to be composed of the accurate 
projection component plus those imaccurale predic 
tions which are different from the responses given by 
S (imaccurate perceived differences). In this latter case, 
S and O have identical responses but S predicts a 
difference. We may schematize these scores and their 
components as indicated below: 


Predictive accuracy = accurate projection + 
accurate perceived differences. 

Assimilative projection = accurate projec- 
tion + inaccurate projection. 

Actual similarity = accurate projection +- 
inaccurate perceived differences. 


For purposes of this study, three component scores 
were utilized, namely accurate projection, inaccurate 
projection, and accurate perceived differences. The 
relationships of these scores to the cognitive com- 
plexity measure will be discussed relative to the ex- 
perimental hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


Using the Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient, the various scores discussed above 
relative to predictive behavior were cor- 
related with the cognitive-complexity measure. 


Inasmuch as directional predictions were 
made, one-tailed significance tests were em- 
ployed in assessing results for Hypotheses I 
and II. Hypothesis I states that a significant 
positive relationship exists between cognitive 
complexity and predictive accuracy. From 
Table 1, it is observed that the relationship is 
significant at the .05 level. Considering the 
two component scores subsumed under predic- 
tive accuracy, it is apparent that accurate 
projection shows no relationship (r = .02) to 
cognitive complexity. However, the correla- 
tion between accurate perceived differences 
and cognitive complexity (rf = .35) is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level (two-tailed test). Thus, 
it appears that the cognitive behavior meas- 
ured here relates more directly to the ac- 
curate prediction of differences between seif 
and others than to the accurate prediction of 
similarities between self and others. 
Hypothesis II states that a significant 
negative relationship will exist between degree 
of cognitive complexity and the tendency to 
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TABLE 1 


Corge cations or Coonrrrve ComPLexiry witu 
Measures or Prepicrive Besavion (N = 34) 


Cognitive 
Complexity 


Predictive 
Behavior 


Predictive accuracy 29 
Assimilative projection 32 
Accurate projection 02 
Accurate perceived differences 35 
Inaccurate projection - 40 
Actual similarity .20 


Nots.One-tailed p values: 1% = 40,5% = .29 
ay 


Two-tailed p values: 1% = 4,5% = 

engage in assimilative projection in one’s 
predictions. Reference to Table 1 suggests 
this is the case. The assimilative projection 
score correlates negatively (rf = —.32) with 
the cognitive complexity score (p < .05). It 
will be noted that the correlations of the two 
component scores of assimilative projection, 
namely accurate projection and inaccurate 
projection, with cognitive discrimination are 
02 and —.40 respectively. The latter signifi- 
cant negative correlation implies that the 
tendency for cognitively simple Ss to engage 
in assimilative projection is largely a function 


of their tendency to perceive unwarranted or 


inaccurate similarities between themselves 
and others. 

The correlation between cognitive com- 
plexity and actual similarity yields a positive 
but insignificant correlation (rf = .20). This 
suggests there was some tendency for cogni- 
tively complex Ss to predict persons who were 
relatively more similar to themselves in terms 
of questionnaire responses. However, the 
accurate projection component of this score 
contains the only predictive accuracy measure 
for actual similarity. Since this component 
correlates only .02 with cognitive complexity, 
we may infer that actual similarity played no 
significant role in producing greater predictive 
accuracy for cognitively complex Ss. 

It may reasonably be asked what relation- 
ship general inteli:gence may have to these 
measures, particularly cognitive complexity. 
For 28 of the 34 Ss, it was possible to obtain 
total scores on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination (OSPE), which is considered to 
be primarily a measure of verbal intelligence. 
The correlations between OSPE scores and 


the various scores in Table 1, including cogni- 
tive complexity, were insignificant and low, 
ranging from .01 to .12. 


DISCUSSION 


The above results are construed as offering 
tentative evidence as to the interrelationship 
of three forms of behavior: (a) the degree of 
complexity in one’s perceptions and differ- 
entiations of other persons, (6) the degree of 
accuracy with which one can predict the 
behavior of these other persons and (c) the 
degree to which assimilative projection is 
invoked in one’s predictive behavior. The 
underlying formulation has been that making 
adequate differentiations in one’s perceptions 
of others is basic to an optimum predictability 
of their behavior. Although the relationships 
posited in the experimental hypotheses are 
supported at a statistically significant level by 
the empirical results, the magnitude of the 
correlations obtained suggests that additional 
factors must be operating. 

Let us consider the relationship between 
cognitive complexity and predictive accuracy. 
In this study, our primary concern has been 
to explain predictive behavior in terms of 
organismic variables to the partial exclusion 
of the external behavioral realm to be pre- 
dicted. Cronbach (6) and others have pointed 
out that the complexity of the behavioral 
situation to be predicted may affect accuracy 
of prediction. Thus, bringing complex differ- 
entiations into a simple situation may lead to 
lower accuracy than would be the case if 
simple differentiations were invoked. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many situations in 
which a response based upon a simple yes-no, 
this-or-that discrimination would be preferable 
to responses based upon. more elaborate 
cognitive differentiations. We must not infer, 
however, that the capacity to make complex 
differentiations in situations is necessarily 
equivalent to invoking complex behavior in 
dealing with the situation. Developmentally, 
we may assume that complex differentiations 
arise from more simple ones, and that the 
presence of the forme. implies the presence of 
the latter. Thus, the cognitively complex in- 
dividual has versatility in both simple and 
complex behavioral realms, so to speak, while 
the cognitively simple individual is versatile 
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in only one realm. In addition to these situa- 
tional factors, it is evident that qualitative 
differences are important in terms of the 
adequacy of interpersonal differentiations. 
When the paranoid reacts to an insignificant 
gesture with an elaborate delusional structure, 
his complex reaction is considered inappro- 
priate to the objectively simple gesture. 
Something in addition to degree of cognitive 
complexity is involved in determining the 
adequacy of this response. In line with these 
considerations, the effect of differing modes of 
adjustment upon both the adequacy and degree 
of cognitive differentiations is currently being 
studied. 

The results of this study cast light upon the 
importance of assimilative projection in 
predictive behavior. When we consider the 
components of assimilative projection, we 
find no apparent relationship between ac- 
curate projection and degree of cognitive 
complexity. The significant relationship exists 
between inaccurate projection and cognitive 
simplicity. These findings reinforce the belief 
that the condition of cognitive simplicity 
reflects an incomplete differentiation of the 
boundaries between self and the external 
world, leading to unwarranted assumptions of 
similarity between self and others. Here 
again, the implicit role of adjustment and 
developmental factors would appear to war- 
rant further study. 

The similarity between the conceptual 
framework underlying the present study and 
reiated research in the area of meaning should 
be noted. Osgood’s semantic differential (13) 
contains certain characteristics of the personal 
construct. Thus, it is a bipolar dimension 
ranging from a characteristic to its opposite 
(e.g., hard to soft) upon which Ss are asked to 
perceive other individuals. The essential 
difference between the two approaches rests 
upon the source of the dimensions invoked in 
perceiving others. Personal constructs repre- 
sent the individual’s own dimensions for 
differentiating his world, while Osgood, 
Cronbach, and others use standard, nomo- 
thetically derived dimensions. For purposes 
of conceptual integration into the broader 
framework of personality functioning, using 
the person’s own perceptions may offer more 
utility. 


SUMMARY 


A theoretical approach which conceives 
predictive behavior to be a function of one’s 
perceptions of others is presented as a means 
of unifying certain empirical data ordinarily 
subsumed under the labels of social percep- 
tion, empathy, or social sensitivity. The 
viewpoint taken is that all these forms of 
behavior rest operationally upon the predic- 
tive behavior of the individual. Further, this 
predictive behavior is assumed to be de- 
pendent upon the interpersonal discriminations 
or constructs which the individual invokes in 
making his predictions. The complexity of an 
individual’s cognitive system relative to the 
degree of differentiation among his percep- 
tions of others should thus affect his predictive 
behavior. Two major hypotheses were de- 
rived: (a) There should be a significant 
positive relationship between degree of cogni- 
tive complexity and predictive accuracy, and 
(b) there should be a significant negative rela- 
tionship between cognitive complexity and 
assimilative projection. These hypotheses were 
tested on a sample of 34 Ss each of whom 
predicted the behavior of two classmates on a 
Situations Questionnaire. Both of the hypothe- 
ses were supported by the data. By considering 
the component scores of predictive accuracy 
and assimilative projection, these relation- 
ships were further explored. Thus, cognitive 
complexity relates especially to the tendency 
to predict accurately the differences between 
oneself and others. Similarly, the tendency te 
engage in inaccurate projections concerning 
the similarity between self and others relates 
significantly to cognitive simplicity. It is con- 
cluded that the complexity of one’s cognitive 
system for perceiving others is effectively 
related to one’s ability to predict accurately 
the behavior of others and to one’s tendency 
to engage in assimilative projection in such 
behavior. Certain suggestions for further in- 
vestigation are discussed. 
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SOCIAL scientist dealing with psycho- 

pathological phenomena may take 

either a social or cultural approach to 
his problem, or, of course, a combination of 
both approaches. At the outset, I want to dis- 
tinguish between these two methods of attack 
because they are significantly different. In the 
former, the investigator is interested primarily 
in the relations between social interaction 
(“interpersonal relations”) and personality 
disorder; this tends to be the province of social 
psychopathology (44). In the latter, the 
investigator is interested primarily in the 
relation between customs (or culture) and 
personality disorder; this might be said to be 
the province of cultural psychopathology. In 
terms of this distinction, the present paper 
deals with cultural psychopathology. More 
specifically, it is concerned with the contribu- 
tions of anthropology to symptomatology and 
psychodynamics. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


In my opinion, the major contribution of 
anthropology to symptomatology is the op- 
portunity it offers for reducing the ethno- 
centrism of the diagnostician. He usually 
participates in the white, middle-class, urban 


subculture of Western culture. When his 
patients come from the same milieu, he may 
have little difficulty. But when his patients 
participate in other subcultures, or entirely 
different cultures, there is often trouble. A 
few cases from my own experience will il- 
lustrate this. 


A Menomini Indian was said by a psychiatrist to 
be suffering from phobias because he was afraid of 
snakes and night time. When I explained to the psy- 
chiatrist that, to the Menomini, all but one species of 
snakes are believed to be evil spirits, and that evil 
spirits, ghosts, and witches come out at night, he 
changed his diagnosis of the case. 


The same psychiatrist told me that the least ac- 
culturated Menomini seemed to be “a bunch of psy- 
chopaths” with the exception of one normal woman. 
But these Menomini’s mores require that the people 
treat each other as members of one family. All are 
supposed to be on a par; there should be no aggres- 
sion, acquisitiveness on one’s own behalf, or individual 
aggrandisement. The so-called “normal” woman is 


really a severe neurotic whose drives lead her to thinly 
sublimated aggressiveness, attempts at personal 
acquisition, and individual aggrandisement; behavior 
which fits in with our own standards. Therefore, when 
judged in terms of the white middle class subculture, 
her behavior seems normal, while that of the other 
Menomini seems abnormal. 


A Negro from a rural south-eastern community 
was diagnosed as a psychopath beceuse he had lived 
with a succession of women, each of whom he had 
deserted after she had borne some children. When I 
was asked my opinion (this man was a patient in a 
public psychiatric hospital) I was able to show that 
this was customary in the man’s subsociety, and sug- 
gested that the psychiatrists read Frazier’s Negro 
Family in the United States. After doing so, they dis- 
charged the man. 


In an isolated rural area of the Ozark Mountains a 
man received a revelation from God, and a “call” to 
preach that revelation to his neighbors. He did so 
successfully. Later he was “called” to preach in the 
neighboring communities, and with equal success. He 
soon achieved great prestige in the area as a highly 
respected charismatic leader. But then he received a 
“call” to go to the city. Soon after arriving in St. 
Louis he was arrested for preaching on the street in 
the business district during the rush hour. Subse- 
quently he was diagnosed by psychiatrists as a para- 
noid schizophrene, because he had delusions of gran- 
deur and hallucinations. Here a man who conforms to 
a rural, lower class subculture, seems to be a deviant 
from the point of view of an urban, middle-class ub- 
culture. 

A social worker was disturbed because she had 
just discovered that an entire family of clients was 
paranoid. That morning she had called at their home 
and found a bloody bedsheet hanging on a line. The 
family said that a daughter had been married the day 
before, and the sheet was exposed so that all the 
neighbors could see she had been a virgin. I asked if 
the family came from the Balkans. Startled, she re- 
plied they did. I then explained that this was a Balkan 
marriage custom. 


The fact is that most distinctions between 
the fundamental symptomatological concepts 
in psychiatry have implicit or explicit social 
or cultural reference. This can be demonstrated 
by a critical analysis of a few basic concepts. 

Let us begin with the difference between the 
normal and the abnormal. Four kinds of dis- 
tinctions are usually made: 

a. The normal individual seems to have a 
relatively well-organized personality; the ab- 
normal, a relatively disorganized personality 
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(20). However, in paranoia the personality 
becomes relatively well organized, but psy- 
chotic; almost invariably beliefs are diagnosed 
as a delusional system because they markedly 
deviate from customary beliefs. So in spite of 
the seemingly intrapersonal character of this 
distinction between the normal and abnormal, 
it has a cultural reference. 

b. The normal individual seems to be able 
to gratify his motives effectively by means of 
his behavior; the abnormal engages in ineffec- 
tive behavior (33, pp. 8, 21). However, a 
psychopath gratifies his motives effectively, 
but by violating customs. Also those who 
conform to inadequate customs are, by defini- 
tion, engaging in ineffective behavior. Thus 
the criteria of effectiveness and ineffective- 
ness tend to be culturally conditioned. 

c. The normal! individual has a personality 
approximating the average of his social group; 
the ebnorma! has an aberrant personality (12). 
However, it is at least theoretically possible 
that most members of a group may be neurotic 
or psychotic, in which case the aberrant per- 
sonality may be neither. This is temporarily 
the case in mass hysterias (25, 37). 

d. The normal individual conforms to the 
customs of his group; the abnormal individual 
is a deviant (2). However, in order to engage 
in effective behavior it is necessary to violate 
inadequate customs (6, 31, 32). Also, a group 
may have social roles which the neurotic or 
psychotic can assume satisfactorily; in which 
case he is a conformist. Thus, in our own 
society neurotic aggression can be channelized 
in certain areas of our economy, and the 
neurotic, as a result, may become a successful 
and respected business man. Or, among the 
Tembu, certain types of schizophrenes gain 
high prestige as shamans (29, chap. 10). 
Finally, conformity itself can be a neurotic 
symptom, 28 we see in the case of many ultra- 
conservatives in our own society. 

Next, let us consider the difference between 
neurosis and psychosis. Three kinds of dis- 
tinctions are usually made: 

a. The neurotic may engage in deviant 
behavior, vut it is limited to violation of the 
folkways; the psychotic and psychopath' 
violate the mores for seemingly incompre- 


1 My own interpretation of psychopathy is social 
rather than cultural, and therefore falls outside the 
province of this paper (41, pp. 50-54) 
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hensible reasons. This is the common-sense 
distinction, translated into anthropological 
language. It was on this basis that the Balkan 
family discussed above was termed psychotic. 

b. The neurotic suffers from inner conflict 
but still adheres to reality; the psychotic 
distorts or rejects reality (16). However, 
reality is culturally defined. Thus, the revela- 
tion and calls of the Ozarkian mentioned 
above are “real” in his own subculture, but 
“unreal” in ours. 

c. The neurotic has insight into his dis- 
organization; the psychotic has none. But if 
insight is taken to mean that the patient is 
aware of his abnormality, one does not have 
to have much clinical experience to come across 
neurotics who have no insight, and psychotics 
who do (e.g., for a psychotic, see 39, p. 355). 
In such cases the patient usually makes his 
judgment in reference to the customs of his 
group. If he realizes that his symptoms include 
deviant behavior, he has “insight”; if he 
believes his behavior conforms, he has no 
“insight.” 

An inspection of the distinctions made 
above will show that most of them have social 
and/or cultural reference. Two conclusions 
seem to follow from this. 

The first conclusion is that many funda- 
mental psychopathological concepts implic- 
itly depend upon certain social or cultural 
notions. Almost invariably, these notions 
have been derived from the theoretician’s own 
cultural milieu, and may be inadequate when 
applied to psychiatric disorders found in other 
societies. 

The second conclusion is that when con- 
fronted by a patient, the clinician’s (be he 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, or psy- 
chiatric caseworker) determination of nor- 
mality versus abnormality, and, in the latter 
case, between neurosis, psychosis, or psychop- 
athy, is often, if not usually, made in terms 
of his judgment as to the nature of the pa- 
tient’s culture. The fact that the clinician’s 
ethnocentrism may lead him to a wrong 
diagnosis emphasizes the importance of the 
anthropological contribution to his work when 
he is dealing with patients from subcultures 
other than his own, or with people from wholly 
different cultures. 

It follows that a valid diagnosis cannot be 
based upon symptomatology alone, but must 
be derived from a study of the psychodynamics 
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of the individual patient in relation to his 
social and cultural milieu. In this, the cultural 
point of view agrees with what is usually con- 
sidered to be the best of modern clinical 
practice. 

Now we turn to the syndromes themselves. 
They may be considered from two points of 
view, namely content and form. 

It is obvious that the content of a syndrome 
is influenced by the patient’s culture. For in- 
stance, a Menomini paranoid schizophrene 
states that her behavior is controlled by a 
witch; a middle-class white paranoid schizo- 
phrene, that his behavior is controlled from a 
radio station. 

Of great theoretical as well as practical 
interest is the problem of whether the form 
of a syndrome is also influenced by culture. 
Freud raised the question in relation to a 
case of devil possession (15). Some literature 
dealing with abnormalities in exotic groups 
suggests the possibility of cultural differences 
in forms of personality disorder, though this 
literature is usually written by people un- 
trained either in anthropology or psychiatry, 
and their data are fragmentary (e.g., 26; 45). 
My own case study of a Menomini paranoid 
schizophrene did not reveal any difference in 
the form of the psychosis; but unfortunately 
the case is inconclusive because the patient is 
somewhat acculturated (40). 

Finally, there is some evidence that the 
incidence of the various syndromes found in a 
group is influenced by cultural factors. Thus, 
in the United States, studies have shown that 
there are ecological (10) and class (22) differ- 
ences in the incidence of syndromes. Hysteria 
seems to have been more common in the 
Western middle-class subsociety during the 
nineteenth century than it is in the twentieth 
century. And among the Menomini, the only 
psychosis I found was paranoid schizophrenia 
(42; cf. for Kenya, 4). Though there is a high 
incidence of syphilis among the Menomini, I 
never saw or heard of a case of general paresis; 
I have no idea whether this is due to genetic 
or cultural factors. 


PsYCHODYNAMICS 


As I see it, the major contribution of 
anthropology to psychodynamics is in pro- 
viding comparative materia! by which to test 
the universality of psychodynamic theory. 
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Two major areas will be considered here, 
namely, etiology and defense mechanisms. 

In regard to etiology, some believe that the 
sheer complexity of civilization contributes to 
personality disorganization (17, but cf. 1). It 
has been suggested that insofar as the in- 
dividual adopts the customs of a disorganized 
culture, cultural disorganization will lead to 
personality disorganization (41, pp. 334-336). 
Also, in heterogeneous cultures, as an in- 
dividual shifts from one culture to another, his 
personality tends to become disorganized (41, 
pp. 326-334); in this connection, particular at- 
tention has been paid to the effects of ac- 
culturation (4, 5, 34, 35, 38). 

Another cultural approach to etiology has 
been taken. No culture provides adequate 
gratification for all the motives of its partici- 
pants. As cultures vary in their areas of in- 
adequacy, the latter are correspondingly re- 
flected in the areas of personality breakdown 
(23, 41, pp. 336-341). Thus, while the early 
studies of Freud showed that at that time, in 
the Western white middle class, breakdowns 
resulted from the repression of sexual motives 
(13), among the Menomini breakdowns result 
from the repression of social competition and 
conflict (42). 

The etiological influences of particular as- 
pects of culture have been investigated. The 
classic case is Malinowski’s demonstration that 
the Oedipus complex need not be focused on 
the parents, but varies with the kinship 
structure (30; cf. 11). Freud’s hypothesis 
about the effect of successive social roles con- 
stituting the cultural life cycle (14) has also 
been modified in the light of anthropological 
knowledge (3). 

Finally, the culture influences the in- 
dividual’s perception of a situation; most 
pertinently, by defining it as one which does 
or does not threaten his ego security (18, 21). 
Thus, an average membir of our middle class 
feels inadequate when he cannot afford to 
buy such symbols of his status as clothing and 
automobiles of a particular quality. A Me- 
nomini will exhibit anxiety if he has to go out 
alone at night. Neither will feel insecure in the 
situation deemed threatening by the other. 

The situation regarding defense mechanisms 
is similar to that concerning syndromes. They 
may be considered from two points of view, 
namely, content and form. 
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It is easy to see that the content of defense 
mechanisms is influenced by culture (41, pp. 
346-368). Thus, the motives which are re- 
pressed by patients depend upon the mores of 
their groups, as was stated above. Also, 
Devereux has shown that negativism has 
reference to the culture of the patient’s group, 
and is to be understood in terms of this rela- 
tion (7). 

The problem of the form of defense mecha- 
nisms can be put in this way: Are there differ- 
ent kinds of defense mechanisms in various 
cultures? Again, as in the case of syndromes, 
there is some material in the ethnographic 
literature which suggests the possibility that 
this may be so. But I did not find any new 
forms of defense mechanisms in my own in- 
vestigations among the Menomini; though 
here too the evidence is inconclusive because 
of acculturation. Similar results, subject to 
the same limitations, were reached by Dorothy 
Eggan in her study of a Hopi’s dreams (9). 

Finally, I would like to suggest the hy- 
pothesis that the incidence of the various 
defense mechanisms found in a group is in- 
fluenced by its culture (e.g., 8, p. 55). 

CASE STUDY 

In order to illustrate some of the preceding 
remarks, I will present an instance of a typical 
neurosis among the least acculturated Me- 
nomini Indians of Wisconsin. This group be- 
lieves that all serious physical and mental 
disorders are the result of witchcraft.(j 

When projection is used as a defense 
mechanism, some part of the personality 
which greatly conflicts with the individual’s 
concept of himself is cut off and referred to 
the environment. This permits him to respond 
to the projected impulses as if they were 
forced upon him from the outside. Such a 
defense reduces the damage to his ego ideal; 
he can take a relatively impersonal approach 
to the repressed material, and his conscious 
guilt feelings are minimized. 

In our own white middle-class subsociety, 
this kind of projection tends to result in some 
psychotic syndromes: paranoia, paranoid 
state, or paranoid schizophrenia. Among the 
Menomini, however, such projection tends to 
result in a neurotic syndrome because of the 
belief in witchcraft. (In passing, I might also 
suggest that our own psychotherapy, in one 
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of its aspects, has a function analogous to the 
Menomini belief. By teaching the patient 
that repressed material is due to amoral 
“natural causes,”’ rather than to his own im- 
moral volition, the patient is reassured and 
his guilt feelings minimized.) 

The following case deals with a married 
woman born in 1912 who told me, “One time 
I had a lot of trouble with my head.” The 
data are transcribed from tape-recorded inter- 
views. The people spoke English by preference; 
it is the language usually employed by persons 
of their age. The woman first gave her own 
account of the episode, which I later supple- 
mented through interrogation. Relevant ex- 
cerpts from the interrogation have been inter- 
polated into her account. 


{During World War II her husband was drafted, 
and she and her children went to live with her step- 
mother.] I remember the time when I was staying 
with my stepmother; I used to stay with her, anyway, 
after my father died. And those people* used to come 
here quite a bit, you know; the people there, the 
woman. And she was a big friend to my stepmother. 

And one time—I don’t know; I guess about the 
third or fourth time they came there—well, I used to 
get them dizzy spells; I used to get them headaches. 
And all of a sudden, anyway, while I'd be doing some- 
thing, working around—and for a while I was wonder- 
ing what that was—TI used to have awful pains in my 
head here, and have them dizzy spells. Sometimes I'd 
sit down, and get up and all of a sudden I'd be dizzy. 
So finally, later on, I was getting worse; finally I 
couldn’t even stand it. So, after, I asked my step- 
mother to give me something; try to doctor me up; 
anyway, she’d give me some kind of a sneezing powder 
that they use, the Indians, to cure their headaches and 
all that. That didn’t do me any good. And she’d have 
some kind of a—I don’t know how it looks; she’d get 
some coals in a little coal shovel, and sprinkle some 
kind of a medicine in there, and that makes that 
smoke, and they make you cover your head. Well, 
she done that too; but then that didn’t do me any 
good. 

Yet—well, I was getting worse, anyway. I didn’t 
know what that was, first. But I used to hear from 
the different people, you know, how that love powder* 
works, and all that. And they say that, even when a 
person uses that [love powder] too much on one person, 
it makes them go crazy or something, and out of their 
head. So I was getting scared, for a while. And I know 
that fellow [i.e., the E.’s son, who came with his parents] 
used to be—used to always want to talk to me, and 


* The E. family, in which the husband is Menomini 
and the wife Chippewa; they live on one of the Chip- 
pewa reservations. The Menomini are fearful of witch- 
craft; particularly from members of other tribes who 
visit them, or among whom they visit. 

* Among the Menomini, “love powder,” a form of 
sexual magic, is the most common form of magic. 
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take me out, or something ‘ike that.‘ But I always 
used to turn him down; I really didn’t care for that 
fellow. But I knew his mother was right in with him, 
and I suppose she might have told him to try and 
talk to me, or something like that. 

Well, finally, one time, anyway, they were gone. 
Then a funny thing used to happen. Every time I’d 
wake up, you know, [I would] think about that fellow; 
seem like I had him in my mind all the time. And I 
thought about that right away, “Say! It couldn’t be 
that they’re using [love] medicine on me!”’ Gosh! ! got 
scared, anyway. 


Q: When you say dizzy spells, what were they like? 

A: . . . Just like when you whirl around some place, 
and then you stop, [it] seemed like. . . . That just 
started gradually. . . . I never was that way be- 
fore. . . . I'd be the same all the time [i.e., the 
dizziness persisted], until towards about—oh, one 
time, when they left; and that’s when it got 
worse, after they left. 

: When did you think of this fellow; before you be- 

came dizzy, while you were dizzy, or afterwards? 

: Before. 

: You would think of this man, and then you would 

become dizzy? 

Yes. 

What sort of ideas would you have about him? 

: Just like I wanted to see him, or something. 

: Would you dream about him at right, too? 

: No, I never used to dream about him. (Pause) I 

don’t remember; I suppose I did; I don’t know; 

I don’t remember that part, if I used to dream 

about him or not. But I know I used to just wish 

to see him, or something like that... . 

: Did you ever dream of loving [i.e., copulating with] 
him, too? 

: Ve... 

: Did you ever think of [ie., fantasy] loving him, 
too? 

A: Yes. .. . It seemed like every time I'd wake up in 
the morning—well, that [i.c., the man] was the 
first thing I’d think about, just as soon as I’d 
wake up. 

And my aunt [the most important medicine woman 
in the tribe] lived just a little ways there, right where 
she’s living now; my stepmother used to live just 
down this side there, in a log house she used to stay. 
So one time I was getting worse. I just about made it 
over to my aunt’s. I don’t know which one o! these I 
had—of these two [older children] here; it was small, 
anyway. I took one of them—I don’t know which 
one it was—took my baby; I wrapped him up; and I 
started out. I couldn’t even stay on that trail [a dis- 
tance of about 100 yards); it was like as if I was drunk 
or something; I was just dizzy; I just about made it 
over to my aunt’s there. I got over there; well, I laid 
down right away, and told my aunt about it. She 
asked me what was the matter; I told her all about it; 
how I’d been feeling, and the rest of it, you know. 
Well, I [also] told the old man, my uncle*. . . he knew 
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‘Except when in the company of her closest male 
kin, no married woman is supposed to be alone with a 
man; she is always to be accompanied by a chaperon. 

‘A Potawatomi married to her aunt 
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quite a few medicines. And there was one old lady 
happening to be visiting there* . . . and I guess she 
knew quite a few medicines. And she must have been 
some kind of a relation to me on my father’s side; my 
father was part Potawatomi. Well, after they heard 
me—I told them how I felt, and all that—the old 
lady said, “Well, I think by new [I know] just what’s 
wrong, and I think I know what I could do for her.” 
So she went to work and she start doctoring me. In 
just about four days there [I was cured]’. . . . While I 
was using the medicine, she told me to try not to put 
that guy in my mind; I [was] supposed to keep him 
off my mind and have something else on my mind. So 
I done that for three days; fourth day I was all right. 


Q: What sort of medicines did the medicine woman 
use? 

: That’s what I don’t know. 

: What did she do to you? 

: Well, I don’t know what she done. She cut me four 
times up here ... [the top of the head] right 
about in the middle. Then she—I don’t know 
what she put on there; some kind of medicine; 
right on each side [of the temples]; right on here. 
Then she put some medicine on there; she sprinkled 
some. She got a piece of buckskin, and [it was] 
round; and she sprinkled some kind of medicine 
on there; and she put it on there after she cut 
me four times a little bit. That was about all. 
Then she wrapped something around my head, 
and then she used some kind of smoke, or some- 
thing—that medicine what they sprinkle on coals, 
hot coals. That’s all she done. 

: And then she told you to think of something else; 
what sort of things were you told to think of? 

: To think of the future, or something like that. 

: What kind of ideas did you try to have? 

: Well, that medicine would help me cut, and some- 
thing like that, and I'd be all right after. 

: What did you think of the whole experience? 

A: I don’t know what to say «bout it. I think that’s 
just no good. (Laughs) And I wasn’t sure, either, 
if I was being that [i.e., subjected to love magic] 
. . . That love powder, weil, I don’t really know 
how that works, and all that. I used to hear 
different people say that, you know; how a person 
would feel used on [i.e., on whom was used] that 
medicine. Now the people [the E. family] don’t~ 
when that woman—she still comes around here 
for these [ritual] doings; she don’t look at me so 
much, you know; she’s not so friendly to me any 
more. ... 

Q: What did your stepmother [now dead] think of it? 

A: She thought that wasn’t so good, either; she didn’t 
like it, either. I noticed, after, that she wasn’t so 
friendly with that woman. 


Chaperonage of married women, as well as 
other data, suggests that married men are 
jealous of their wives. Therefore, in order to 
verify that the Menomini accept this woman’s 
form of projection, I interviewed the husband 


* A Potawatomi relative of her uncle’s. 
’ Everything goes by fours in the culture. 
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in order to determine his attitude toward the 
matter. Though I have seen him exhibit 
jealousy in other situations, he was matter-of- 
fact in relating his version of the incident. The 
relevant excerpts follow: 


I know there’s a medicine that was used on my 
wife, one time. They [ie., the E.’s}] used that [love 
powder] on her. They wus staying right in the same 
house there; this fellow was there. And when that 
medicine started to work on her . . . [it] seemed like 
that fellow was always on her mind, you know; she 
couldn’t get him out of her mind; she wanted to do 
something, thinking about him all the time. Finally, 
she said, it started acting on her too much, you know, 
and she started to go crazy, you might as well say. .. . 
Se finally she got scared [went to her aunt, and was 
cured]. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has been written from a cul- 
turally relativistic point of view in regard to 
diagnostic problems, the material being almost 
exclusively based upon empirical data. But 
even the briefest consideration will demon- 
strate the theoretical validity of this position. 
Man inherits a limited repertory of responses. 
Most of his responses are learned; and the 
majority of these are learned from others, 
i.e., culturally acquired. Consequently, it is to 
be expected that the individual’s responses, 
abnormal 2s well as normal, are greatly in- 
fluenced by his cultural milieu. And cultures 
vary tremendously. 

I have deliberately emphasized the psycho- 
pathological implications of cultural vari- 
ability, rather than cultural similarity, in 
order to drive home the importance of a 
cuttural approach to diagnostic problems. We 
are now aware of the problem; much remains 
to be done before we have a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Psychodynamic generalizations are 
needed which have universal validity from a 
comparative (cross-cultural) point of view. 
These are to be differentiated from findings 
which have particular validity; that is, are 
relative to individual cultures or aggregates of 
cultures. This goal can be achieved only 
through the close collaboration of psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, and anthropolo- 
gists; and especially by students who have 
been trained in both the clinical and cultural 
fields. 
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Te scores of research papers utilizing 
the Taylor Scale of Anxiety (15) pub- 
lished since this crude, questionnaire- 
type instrument was introduced in 1951 (14) 
attest to the eagerness with which psycho- 
logical science awaited a reliable, and, on the 
surface, valid index of anxiety. A review of 
these published papers has recently been 
completed by Mandler (5), who included alse 
a review of the work with a second anxiety 
measure, the Test Anxiety Scale, a scale de- 
veloped by Mandler and Sarason (6). The 
reliability of Taylor’s 50-item anxiety scale 
is high, .89 to .81 (test-retest after three weeks 
and after 9-17 months, respectively). The 
problem of validation through verification of 
hypotheses (derived from Hull’s theory of 
behavior on the one hand, and the less sys- 
tematic, but more voluminous, clinical experi- 
ence and theory, on the other) has received 
most of the attention to date. The investiga- 
tions of our own laboratory (7, 8, 9) have 
been of this sort and, along with most of the 
published studies using the Taylor Scale, can 
be thought of as getting at the problem of 
validity through the approach of “construct 
validity” in the sense recommended by the 
APA (16, pp. 13-28). 

The great number of these theory-based 
predictions which had been confirmed led us 
to approach the problem of validity in still 
another way, i.e., a combination of “predic- 
tive validity” and “concurrent validity” (16, 
pp. 13-29). We hypothesized that if the 
Taylor Scale measured anxiety (as the posi- 
tive results implied), and if it is true that 
psychiatric patients are more anxious than 
other patients (as a large body of clinical 
literature suggests), then the mean anxiety 
score of a sample of psychiatric patients 
should be greater than the mean score of a 
sample of “psychiatrically healthy” medical 
patients. In addition, before making finer 


' We wish to express our thanks to Dr. Ross Thomas 
who helped gather part of the data of this study. 


clinical ratings on anxiety within either the 
psychiatric group or the medical group, and 
comparing the Taylor score to these ratings, 
the Taylor Scale should discriminate between 
the broad dichotomy-—psychiatric versus medi- 
cal status. 

Taylor (15), and even more recently Samp- 
son and Bindra (13) independently used an 
approach to the problem of validation similar 
to the one reported here. However, in both 
cases the results, while suggestive, are in need 
of extension due to the fact that psychiatric 
inpatients were compared with younger, 
healthy college students. The variable of 
“illness” was not controlled (a hospitalized 
population was compared with a non-ill 
college sample); nor were such variables as 
age, education, intelligence, veteran status, 
etc. In designing our study we gave most 
consideration to control of the illness variable, 
although there is evidence that intelligence as 
measured by certain types of tests is related to 
anxiety level (9). 

The subjects of the present study were ob- 
tained from the outpatient population of the 
Barnes Hospital and Washington University 
School of Medicine Clinic. This latter is a 
large, midwestern clinic serving hundreds of 
patients daily. The psychiatric sample con- 
sisted of 44 patients who were sent from the 
screening clinic to the Psychiatric Clinic. 
Their diagnoses ran the range of the standard 
psychiatric syndromes. The nonpsychiatric, 
medical sample was made up of 29 patients all 
of whom were sent from the screening clinic to 
the Eye Clinic. The mean age and intelligence 
level, as measured by the CVS abbreviated 
intelligence scale (4) were not different 
statistically, being 40 and 97, and 42 and 97 
respectively. These IQ values are prorated 
from the CVS scores. These patients were 
thus controlled for clinic-status (as an ap- 
proach to the illness variable), age, and 
intelligence. 

In order to cross-validate the findings from 
this first sample we repeated the study with a 
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population of VA hospitalized, inpatients.’ 
The samples consisted of 41 “neurotic” pa- 
tients from a psychiatric ward and 39 “non- 
psychiatric” patients from a medical ward. 
Both the groups were hospitalized and illness 
was therefore a relevant variable in the two 
subsamples. The mean age and Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence levels were also not 
different in both groups; being 29 and 108 for 
the psychiatric and 29 and 104 for the medical 
samples, respectively. The Taylor scale was 
administered individually to each patient in 
both this VA population and the two Clinic 
outpatient subsamples described above. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows the distribution and means 
of Taylor raw scores of the psychiatric (NP) 
and medical (Med) subgroups in both the 
Washington University Clinics population 
and VA inpatient samples. It is at once ap- 
parent that the hypothesis was borne out with 
the clinic patients and cross-validated with the 
hospitalized population. The means for the 
two psychiatric samples, shown graphically in 
Figure 1 and presented in Table 1, are both 
clearly greater (roughly 144 standard devia- 
tions) than the means of the two medical 
samples. The differences are both statistically 
significant at the .001 level of confidence as 
determined by the F test. Thus it can be con- 
cluded that scores on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale discriminate psychiatric ward and clinic 
patients from nonpsychiatric (medical) ward 
and clinic patients. This finding adds to the 
evidence for the validity of the Taylor scale, 
although it must be pointed out that a more 
rigorous conclusion, from these data alone, 
would be that the Taylor scale discriminates a 
psychiatric from a nonpsychiatric group or, 
put ciffercntly, a supposed “maladjusted” 
sample from a supposed “adjusted” sample of 
subjects. The latter is important because no 
independent, clinical measure of anxiety was 
used—just the psychiatric versus nonpsy- 
chiatric dichotomy. 

The means of the two psychiatric samples 
used in this study are generally similar to 
Sampson and Bindra’s recently published 
mean of 26 and Taylor’s median of 34. There 


* These data were collected incidental to testing 
being done as part of a larger study (10). 
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is also a trend for both the hospitalized medical 
and hospitalized psychiatric patients to have a 
higher mean than their nonhospitalized, out- 
patient counterparts (medical: 17.61 to 13.31; 
NP: 29.90 to 26.20). This merely suggests 
that illness requiring hospitalization is as- 
sociated with an increase in whatever it is the 
Taylor scale is measuring. It should be noted 
in this connection that some of the Taylor 
items involve bodily symptoms. 

Despite the conclusion stated above that 
the Taylor scale discriminates psychiatric 
from nonpsychiatric patients, the distribu- 
tions shown in Figure 1 show some overlap. It 
thus is necessary to ask what is the power or 
efficiency of this discrimination. Several cor- 
relational methods are appropriate for ascer- 
taining the power of a continuous variable 
(the Taylor raw score) to predict to a dichot- 
omy (Medical versus Psychiatric). One of 
these, the point biserial r, is computed from 
the means, sigma and percentages of N 
(1, p. 116). The other measures, eta (11, pp. 
259-261) and epsilon (12, pp. 319-324), can 
both be computed from the analysis of vari- 
ance data. The values of these measures, 
approximately .58, also shown in Table 1, 
are reasonably high for data in this area and 
are remarkably alike in both populations. 

Thus the Taylor scale not only discriminates 
broad patient groups (significant differences 
in means) but also predicts reasonably well for 
the individual case. This latter implies that it 
may have some usefulness as a diagnostic 
screening instrument, especially in military 
installations, where predictive validities of the 
order obtained here are considered adequate. 
This is all the more possible since it has been 
recently demonstrated that there is a correla- 
tion of .95 between the original 225-item form 
of the Taylor and a second form consisting 
only of the 50 critical anxiety items.’ This 50- 
item scale should require only around 10 
minutes to administer. 

One further point should be presented re- 
garding the relatively high point biserial cor- 
relations demonstrated in this study. This is 
especially necessary in view of the insignificant 
biserial r of —.003 reported by Sampson and 
Bindra (13), for their population of 51 “neu- 


* Personal communication by McCreary and 


Bendig to Mandler (5). 
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TAYLOR RAW SCORE 


Fis. 1 


rotic” patients, between Taylor score and the 
dichotomy “anxiety neurotic”—‘other types 
of neurotics.” It appears to us that their con- 
clusion, “This finding is consistent with that 
of Bitterman and Holtzman who report no 
significant relation between scores on the 
Taylor scale and clinical ratings of anxiety,” 
may not be justified in view of the well-known 
unreliability of differential clinical diagnoses 
of “anxiety neurosis” versus “nonanxiety 
neurosis.” Before a comparison between two 
subgroups of “neurotics’”’ can be made it will 
be necessary to formulate rather precise, re- 
peatable operational criteria for these various 
groups. An alternative to this is an approach 
we are currently using, i.e., attempting to 
develop a reliable measure of clinical (non- 
test) anxiety which will be used in assessing 
the anxiety level of individuals in a wide 
range of psychiatric and other subgroups and 
comparing the Taylor raw scores with these 
clinical ratings. 

Sampson and Bindra, on analyzing the 
actual raw Taylor scores earned by their 
“anxiety” and “nonanxiety” neurotics, found 
that there was a statistically significant (chi 
square) tendency for the anxiety patients to 
earn scores between 19 and 33, while the 
scores of the nonanxiety neurotics fell below 
and above this middle range of scores. From 
this observation they conclude: “On the basis 
of these findings, we are inclined to believe 
that whereas the scores of from 19 to 33 on the 
Taylor scale are associated with manifest 


Frequency DisrarsutTion or TayLor Raw Scores ror THE CLinic AND Hosprra SusGRouPs 


anxiety, the scores outside this range do not 
represent manifest anxiety. It would seem 
that a person making a score of between 
roughly 19 and 33 is most likely to be classified 
as anxious by clinical criteria (though not 
necessarily as neurotic)” (pp. 257-258). These 
authors then go on to an extension of this 
view and point out that the Taylor scale does 
not measure the degree of manifest anxiety, 
since it does not correlate with clinical anxiety 
across the folal range of raw scores. Instead 
they feel the Taylor scale can be used only 
within a limited range (scores 19 to 33) as 
subjects earning these raw scores “are 
more likely to be associated with a clinical 
diagnosis of ‘anxious’ than are scores above 
and below this range.” They further point 
out that the symptom other than anxiety 
symptoms that was most frequently mentioned 
in the patients whose scores fell at the two 
extremes of the distribution (1-18 and 34-50) 
was depression. 

There are several observations we would 
like to make about these findings. First, it is 
our impression that limiting “anxiety” to > 
range of scores from 19-33 on this crude 
questionnaire on the basis of one empirical 
study (no theory was involved here) represents 
ad hoc reasoning which should be investigated 
further before any conclusions can be drawn. 
An alternative conclusion from their data 
would be that there is the possibility, at least, 
of a second variable operating, and that this 
variable, interacting with “anxiety” across the 
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TABLE 1 


ANXIETY SCORES AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
Cuimic AND Hosprrat SuBGROUPS 


Population 


Washington Uni- | 
| versity Clinics | VA In-Patients 


Statistic 


Med. NP 


Med. NP 
N | 29 “ |39 41 
Mean /13.31 26.20/ 17.61 29.90 
Median | 9 25 | 16 29 
Sigma | 10.38 «=. 8.23 | 8.54 = 8.58 
F test | 34.2209 9.65*** 
pt-bis. r s7*** sores 
57299" _59*** 
.57°** .56*** 





*** 001 level of confidence 


whole range, shows itself most clearly at the 
high and low ends of the Taylor distribution. 
As we pointed out in an earlier paper, “Clinical 
studies and observation (as well as the results 
of this study of maze learning) have generally 
revealed that anxious Ss, while differing along 
some variables from Ss who were less anxious, 
nevertheless show no differences along others 
and differences in opposite directions when 
compared along still other variables” (8). 

Sampson and Bindra’s results would indi- 
cate that this second variable may be depres- 
sion. In an effort to investigate this possibility 
and also to validate their finding that “anxious 
neurotics” distribute themselves significantly 
more often in the middle range, we broke 
down our NP clinic sample into its various 
diagnostic groups, recognizing that such 
clinical diagnoses are still far from satisfactory. 

Analysis of the diagnoses of our 44 clinic 
outpatient Ss revealed that 17 of them had 
anxiety and 8 had depression as their primary 
symptom. Of the remaining 19 patients, 5 had 
hysteria and the remaining 14 represented one 
each of such conditions as cerebral incom- 
petence, migraine, etc. The relatively large 
percentages of the total having anxiety and 
depression justified our repetition of Sampson 
and Bindra’s analysis. 

Of the 17 Ss with anxiety, two fell in the 
Taylor range of scores of 1-18, eleven in the 
middle range 19-33, and 4 in the range 34-50. 
The total number of Ss (including these 
anxiety Ss) in the same ranges were: 9, 26, and 


9, respectively. Thus 11 out of 17 anxious Ss 
fell in the middle range, whereas 15 out of 27 

nonanxious Ss did. The insignificant chi-square 

value of .50 (a 2 X 3 table, anxiety-nonanxiety 

versus the 3 ranges) indicates that Ss rated as 

having anxiety as their chief clinical feature 

do not fall in the range 19-33 on the Taylor 

scale as found by Sampson and Bindra. 
Furthermore the 8 Ss with depression as their 

major symptom distributed themselves 2, 3, 

and 3 in the same three Taylor score ranges. 

The insignificant chi-square value of 1.07 

again indicates that our depressed patients 

fell in the middle range as often as they did at 

either extreme. 

Analysis of the VA inpatient population (a 
sample similar to that of Sampson and Bindra) 
confirmed and thus cross-validated the above 
findings. Of 24 patients with anxiety as the 
chief symptom, one fell in the Taylor range 
1-18, thirteen in the range 19-33, and ten in 
the range 34-50. Again the chi-square was 
insignificant. Only four patients of the total 
N of 41 were diagnosed as having depression 
as part of their symptomatology. Two of these 
fell in the middle range and two in the upper 
extreme. This distribution was also found to 
be insignificant. 

These findings and the results presented in 
Table 1 would indicate that whereas the 
Taylor scale is a useful instrument for dis- 
tinguishing psychiatric from nonpsychiatric 
patients as they are now conventionally 
defined it cannot, as yet, differentiate further 
within the psychiatric group. The many 
studies with college students, a nonhospital- 
ized group, who earn a mean score of ap- 
proximately 14, would suggest that the 
Taylor scale can differentiate a young, non- 
sick “normal” group from a slightly older, 
less-educated psychiatric population. The 
high correlations between the Taylor and the 
Winne Scale of Neuroticism (3), on the one 
hand, and the Saslow Screening Test (2) on 
the other, offer further evidence of the ability 
of this questionnaire to differentiate a psy- 
chiatric from a nonpsychiatric group. How- 
ever, neither these findings of “concurrent 
validity” nor the encouraging results of the 
vast number of “construct validity” studies 
would justify, as yet, the conclusion that the 
Taylor scale is measuring “anxiety.” This 
lattes is a scientific construct which we can 
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confidently assume is being reflected in the 
Taylor score only after much further investi- 
gation. However, to date the evidence is both 
suggestive and impressive. 


SUMMARY 


The Taylor scale was administered in- 
dividually to a clinic sample of medical and 
psychiatric outpatients. The significant differ- 
ences in mean scores, the distributions, and 
the point biserial r of .57 indicated that this 
questionnaire can with reasonable efficiency 
distinguish a psychiatric population from a 
nonpsychiatric one. The suggestion of Sampson 
and Bindra, that the Taylor scores within a 
limited range (19-33) are more likely to be 
associated with a clinical diagnosis of “anx- 
ious” than are scores above and below this 
range, was not borne out. The latter as well 
as the former findings were confirmed in a 
cross-validation study utilizing hospitalized 
VA medical and psychiatric patients. 
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PREDICTING THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
UNDER FRUSTRATION: ? 
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HE PRESENT experiment was designed 

to investigate in children the relation- 

ship between one aspect of personality 
structure—ego-control—and performance un- 
der frustration. The study is essentially a 
replication of the now classical experiment by 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1) in which it 
was found that children, in general, evidenced 
a regression in their level of play constructive- 
ness under conditions of frustration. Although 
most of the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin sub- 
jects did regress under the frustrating condi- 
tions, some of their children showed no change 
in performance, while still other children 
progressed in their level of performance when 
faced with the frustrating situation. The 
present study is an attempt to relate these 
individual differences in response to frustra- 
tion to a dimension of personality which has 
been shown in other contexts to have pre- 
dictive value. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ego-control has been defined as “repre- 
senting the individual’s characteristic means of 
handling or mediating both his internal need- 
tensions and the demands imposed upon him 
by the external world” (5). It is posited that 
people develop characteristic modes of re- 
sponse and that a fundamental difference 
between people is to be found in the amount of 
control exerted upon their need-tensions and 
responses. As convenient reference points on 
this continuum, three kinds of ego-control 
systems have been abstracted. Individuals 
characterized by one of these ego-control 


' This investigation was supported by research grant 
M-208 from the National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, and represents a part of an investiga- 
tion of the adjustment of young children to the birth 
of a sibling, which was done at Stanford University 
under the direction of Frances G. Orr. The authors 
are deeply indebted to Drs. Frances Orr and Jack 
Block for their helpful suggestions and criticisms, 
and to William Hunrichs for help in collecting the 
data. 

* An expanded version of a paper presented at the 
Midwestern Psychological Association Meetings, 
Columbus, 1954. 
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systems have been labeled as Over-controllers, 
Appropriate-controllers, or Under-controllers. 

Briefly described, “Over-controllers bind 
their tensions excessively. Their various needs 
tend toward constrained and indirect means 
of expression. Under-controllers do not bind 
their tensions sufficiently. Their various needs 
tend toward re'atively direct and unmodulated 
expression. Appropriate-controllers selectively 
bind and discharge their tensions depending 
upon the ‘reality’ conditions of their life 
spaces. Their patterns of adaptation are both 
socially appropriate and consonant with 
internal motivation” (5). 

The predictive utility of the ego-control 
concept has been demonstrated by a series of 
investigations utilizing young adult subjects 
(2, 3, 4, 5). The present investigation repre- 
sents an attempt to extend and test the validity 
of the « »ncept in furthering the understanding 
of the benavior of children. 

Even the most casua! observation indicates 
wide differences in the way children handle 
their conflicts, anxieties, and the demands 
made upon them by the external world. These 
differences are perhaps to some extent of 
constitutional origin but are also a function of 
the kinds of learning experience the child has, 
especially those within the family context. 
Thus, an unstructured, overly indulgent, and 
inconsistent environment may prevent the 
development of ego-control capacity and the 
lack of control typical of the infancy period is 
then carried over into childhood and even into 
adult life. The child continues to express his 
desires directly and impulsively, is unabie to 
master his frustrations, and fails to acknowl- 
edge considerations from the social reality. 
At the other extreme, an overly structured 
environment which the child never can affect 
but to which the child may only accede is 
likely to result in an overly developed ego- 
control system. An over-controlled child may 
have but little of the spontaneity typical and 
appropriate for his chronological age. It is 
only in an environment which is consistent 
and accepting but not overwhelming that the 
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child can learn to delay gratification, re- 
spectfully test reality, and develop a benign 
ego-control system. 

From this general theoretical framework it 
was predicted that the child with an overly 
developed ego-control system (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Over-controlling child) would 
be able to constrain the feelings of frustration 
evoked by the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
experiment, to be described shortly, and 
therefore, would be able to function with rela- 
tive adequacy in the frustration situation. In 
direct contrast, the child with an inadequate 
ego-control system (the Under-controlling 
child) would be unable to contain his feelings, 
and therefore would react to frustration in an 
unrestrained, impulsive, and disorganized 
fashion. 

These predictions are based upon the 
differential tendencies of the Over- and Under- 
controller to “dedifferentiate” under conditions 
of frustration. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
employ the concept of dedifferentiation of the 
organization existing within the internal need 
system to account for regression in behavior. 
They do not pursue, however, the problem of 
individual differences in the lendency to de- 


differentiate. It is this problem with which the 
present authors were particularly concerned. 
We posit a relationship between the nature of 
boundary properties and the tendency to de- 


differentiate under frustration. The Over- 
controller is assumed to have highly imper- 
meable boundaries within and surrounding 
his internal need system. We expect these 
impermeable boundaries to have a greater 
resistance to dedifferentiation than the 
boundaries of the Under-controller which are 
assumed to be highly permeable.’ 

The explicit hypotheses follow: 


1. The Over-controlling child will exhibit less 
decrement in constructiveness between the prefrus- 
tration and frustration situations than will the Under- 
controlling child. 

2. The Over-controlling child will show less barrier 
behavior than will the Under-controlling child. 


Since ego-control is here defined as a con- 
tinuum, it was expected that children with 
intermediate ego-control capacity would have 
intermediate scores on both the decrement 
and barrier behavior measures. 


*For a more extended theoretical description of 
the different ego-control systems c.f. Ref. 2, 5 
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SUBJECTS 


The subjects (Ss) were 22 preschool children, 14 
boys and 8 girls, ranging in age from 28 to 51 months. 
The range of IQ’s for the sample was from 93 to 156 
with a median IQ of 114.5. The S’s were highly se- 
lected and culturally homogeneous since the fathers of 
all the children attended Stanford University and all 
the families lived in a university housing project. 


PROCEDURE 


The Frustration Situation. 


The frustration situation employed was a replica- 
tion of the well-known Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
experiment on frustration-regression (1). The original 
source should be consulted for the details of the ex- 
periment. In essence the procedure allowed the com- 
parison of a child’s level of play constructiveness in a 
“free-play” situation with his level of play construc- 
tiveness under conditions of frustration. Frustration 
was induced by separating the child from highly at- 
tractive toys with which he had been allowed to play 
only briefly. He was then led to the other side of a 
wire-mesh screen where rather ordinary toys were 
available tc him. 

Two aspects of the child’s behavior were quanti- 
fied, play constructiveness and barvier behavior. To 
measure play constructiveness, a four-point rating 
scale was used. A rating of one indicated that the play 
reflected little or nothing of a constructive nature— 
e.g., the child looked at the toys, turned them over in 
a desultory manner but did not actively play with 
them. A rating of four indicated play of high quality 
in which the child acted out a thema with the toys 
and played in a creative manner with them. The con- 
structiveness scale was patterned after that of Wright 
(7) which, in turn, was derived from the original seven- 
point scale utilized in the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
experiment. Each play unit for each child was rated 
on this four-point scale. As a check on the objectivity 
of the constructiveness ratings, the experimenter (£) 
and the observer (O) independently rated five of the 
protocols selected at random. Of the 187 units so rated, 
exact agreement was achieved on 86 per cent. 

Barrier behavior was defined as the amount of time 
spent in overt expressions—physical or verbal in na- 
ture—of a desire to get on the other side of the bar- 
rier. Unlike the original experiment, the barrier was 
visible during the prefrustration period as well as the 
frustration period, and some children evidenced in- 
terest in it at that time. For this reason, barrier be- 
havior occurred and was scored during both sessions. 

Two difference scores were derived: 

1. A score representing change in play construc- 
tiveness as a function of frustration (the DC score). 

2. A score representing change in barrier behavior 
as a function of frustration (the barrier behavior 
score). 


These difference scores provide the basic data 
for our analysis. 
The Measures of Ego-control 


Two of the estimates of ego-control for each child 
stemmed from experimental situations designed to 
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elicit behavioral manifestations of the variable. Ratings 
of ego-control by eight different observers were used 
as a third estimate of ego-control. These observers 
had seen the child in other contexts only.‘ The two 
experimental measures of ego-control were obtained 
by an independent investigator prior to the child’s 
experience in the frustration experiment. 

The delay of gratification experiment. This experi- 
ment was designed to measure the child’s ability to 
delay his immediate gratification of needs in order to 
achieve a greater reward in the future. The rationale 
for this procedure stems from the assumption of dif- 
ferential boundary properties in the Under- and Over- 
controller. The Under-controlling child is assumed to 
have highly permeable boundaries within and sur- 
rounding his internal need system. Thus, once a 
particular need-area is activated, the need finds im- 
mediate expression in behavior since the boundary is, 
in general, too permeable to constrain the need-ten- 
sions. Such an intrapsychic condition should manifest 
itself in behavior as an inability on the part of the 
child to delay gratification. Conversely, the Over- 
controlling child is assumed to have highly impermea- 
ble boundaries which operate to restrain the expres- 
sion of need-tensions in behavior. 

Briefly described, the EZ gave each child the op- 
portunity to accumulate as much candy as he wished, 
with the proviso that once he stopped to taste a piece 
of candy, he could no longer accumulate more. The 
candy was placed by the EZ, one piece at a time, into 
the cart of a toy known as a “coke loader.” The child 
cranked a handle which raised the cart until it tipped, 
emptying its contents into a large glass vessel. It was 
explained to the child that he could put as many pieces 
of candy into the jar as he wished and that when he 
was all through playing the game, the candy was his 
to eat. He was told also that when he ate any candy, 
the game was over. 

The situation for the child was psychologically one 
of conflict; of wanting to eat the candy and, at the 
same time, wanting more candy to eat. For the child 
with a great deal of tension-binding capacity we 
would expect an accumulation of many pieces of 
candy before he decided to eat any. The delay of 
gratification score was simply the number of pieces 
of candy accumulated in the jar at the time the child 
chose to eat the candy. 

The cosatiation experiment. The rationale underlying 
the use of a cosatiation experiment to measure the 
degree of ego-control stems from the conception of 
the Over-controlling individual as having little com- 
munication between need systems because of the 
impermeability of his boundaries. Thus, satiation of 
one need should have little effect upon the satiation of 
a neighboring need system. Conversely, the Under- 
controlling individual, because of his boundary per- 
meability, has need-areas in close communication so 
that satiation of one need results in rapid satiation of 
the adjacent need-areas. This derivation and rationale 


*In addition to the experiments described in the 
present paper, the children were seen in the following 
situations: Stanford-Binet; painting and drawing; play 
with clay; free doll play and the dramatization of in- 
complete stories with dolls. 
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has been supported by the results of an experiment 
with young adults where Over-controllers were found 
to show significantly less cosatiation than did Under- 
controllers (5). It was felt that this rationale and 
technique was applicable also to children. 

The cosatiation experiment consisted of a “‘spool- 
packing” task in which spools were placed in a rec- 
tangular rack on top of a box. By sliding the rack to 
one side, the spools fell through a hole into the box 
below. The rack was then made available for refilling. 
When the child became satiated with the spool-packing 
activity, the experimenter substituted colored blocks 
for the spools and indicated to the child that these 
could now be made to fall into the box below. The 
score for the cosatiation experiment was the number 
of times the child packed the blocks after having 
become satiated with the spool-packing activity. A 
high score means little cosatiation. 

The ego-control ratings. Since each of the children 
in the present experiment had been seen in six other 
situations, it was decided to have each observer rank- 
order each child on the ego-control variable. The rank 
orders for the eight different Zs were then averaged 
for each child. The reliability of the composited ego- 
control ranking was .85. The rating procedure is de- 
scribed in detail by Block (3). 


RESULTS 


The means, sigmas, and range of the ob- 
tained measures are shown in Table }. 

The rank-order correlations among the 
various measures are shown in Table 2. In 
order to obtain a more stable measure of the 
ego-control variable, each of the three meas- 
ures, Delay of Gratification, Cosatiation, and 
the ego-control ratings, was put in rank-order 
form and an over-all average rank order 
calculated. The correlations between this ego- 
control composite and the two measures of 
frustration behavior were computed and also 
are included in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 


Means, SIGMAS, AND RANGES FOR THE MEASURES OF 
FRUSTRATION AND CONTROL 


Measure 


[den | Stone | Rane 


j 


—|—— 


Difference in ccdtionsiiesatl -» 50| +.799to ~1.8 
between prefrustration and 
frustration periods 

Difference in barrier behavior, 580.9 , 370.5 49 to 1400 
between prefrustration and) | 
frustration periods (in sec-| | 
onds) j 

Delay of gratification (nurn- | 
ber of pieces of candy vb- 
tained) | 

Cosatietion (number of times| 1.24 
blocks were packed) | | 


s0.08 | 8.1 
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TABLE 2 


Tue Recation Between Measures or Eco-Conrror 
AND FRUSTRATION 


Difference Between Prefrustra- 
eriods 


Rank order Measures tion and Frustration P 


ol Ego-control 


Barrier 
Behavior 


Constructiveness 


Delay of gratification — 38° .00 
Cosatiation ie — .52°° 
kgo-control ratings 18 — .45°* 
Ego-control composite 47°" — .36* 


* Probability less than .05 for one-tailed test of significance. 
** Probability less than .01 for one-tailed test of significance 


DISCUSSION 

The results of this experiment in general 
support the hypothesis that lack of ego- 
control in children is associated both with 
decrement in play constructiveness under 
conditions of frustration and with a tendency 
to direct behavior toward the barrier causing 
the frustration. The children who were judged 
to be under-controlling could not adequately 
control the feelings engendered by the frus- 
trating situation. They were unable to play 
constructively with the substitute toys and 
freely “acted out” their feelings of frustration 
by frequent and sometimes violent attacks 
upon the barrier. On the other hand, children 
who tended toward the over-controlling end of 
the ego-control continuum were able to main- 
tain integrated play performance following 
frustration. They showed less tendency to 
direct their behaviors toward the barrier, the 
cause of frustration. Seemingly, these children 
were not affected by their desires to play with 
the more attractive toys and were able to 
inhibit expression of feelings. They patiently 
played and only occasionally would refer to 
the other side of the barrier. 

The magnitude of the obtained correlations 
does leave, however, a large part of the vari- 
ance unexplained and, undoubtedly, additional 
personality variables must be introduced in 
order to reduce the amount of unknown 
variance. It should be noted, though, that the 
relationships here reported are attenuated by 
the unreliabilities inherent in the various 
measures used. Also deserving recognition is 
the fact that the present sample was extremely 
homogeneous with respect to socioeconomic 
status and other variables. This homogeneity 
has restricted the range of scores and operates 
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TABLE 3 


Tae Retationsnuie Between Eco-Conrrot AnD 
STRENGTH OF FRUSTRATION 


Rank-order Correlation with 
Strength of Frustration 
(Barrier plus Escape 
Behavior 


Rank-order Measures 
of Ego-control 


— .03 


so** 


Delay of gratification 
Cosatiation _- 
Ego-control ratings — .50°* 
Ego-control composite - 39° 


* Probability less than .05 for one-tailed test of significance. 
** Probability less than .02 for one-tailed test of significance. 


to lower the magnitude of the obtained cor- 
relations.® 

Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, although not 
primarily interested in the individual differ- 
ences in the performance of their subjects, 
did explore a possible intrapersonal source 
of variance. They sought to relate decrease in 
constructiveness to a measure of what they 
called “strength of frustration.” The “strength 
of frustration” measure was defined as the 
increase in time spent by the child in barrier 
and escape behaviors between the prefrustra- 
tion and frustration sessions. It was assumed 
by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin that barrier 
and escape activities represent the clearest 
expression of the degree of frustration experi- 
enced by the child. They found that children 
in their “strongly frustrated group” (those 
children who exhibited more barrier and 
escape behavior) tended to show a greater 
decrease in constructiveness than did children 
in their “weak frustration group.” In the 
present study a rank-order correlation of .30 
was found between “strength of frustration,” 
so defined, and decrease in constructiveness. 
This correlation is significant at the .07 level 
(one-tailed test of significance). 

How is “strength of frustration” as specified 
by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, related to the 
measures of ego-control? The correlations of 
the various control measures with “strength 
of frustration” are presented in Table 3. 

At first glance these data suggest that the 
Over-controlling children may have been less 
frustrated than the Under-controlling children 


*A repetition of the Delay of Gratification and 
Cosatiation experiment with older children represent- 
ing a more heterogeneous population supports the 
present interpretation of severe restriction in the ranges 
of scores for our present subjects. 
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and for this reason showed less decrement in 
their level of performance. However, this 
conclusion is psychologically unwarranted 
because the measure of “strength of frustra- 
tion” employed is a measure only of overt 
behavior. Because of the greater constriction 
and inhibition employed by the Over-con- 
trolling children as an adaptive mode, they 
would not be expected to attack the barrier 
overtly or try directly to escape from the 
situation. Overt behavior cannot be accepted 
at face value as a direct and sufficient mani- 
festation of emotion. The Over-controlling 
child may be experiencing subjectively the 
same degree of frustration as the Under-con- 
trolling child but may differ in his mode of 
expressing the frustration. A measure of 
strength of frustration which weighs only the 
direct and uncomplicated expressions of the 
aroused tensions thus allows many “false 
negatives” to exist unnoticed. In order to 
measure adequately a variable such as 
“strength of frustration,” it is necessary to 
develop a move sophisticated measure, possibly 
of a physiological nature. In the meanwhile, a 
relationship between ego-control and sus- 


ceptibility to frustration cannot be assumed. 
The theoretical rationale of Barker, Dembo, 

and Lewin may be considered as essentially 

supported by the results of the present experi- 


ment. By continuing with and extending 
Lewinian conceptions of boundary per- 
meability and tension, increased predictability 
of individual differences was achieved. It is 
important to note in this connection that a 
methodological defect in the Barker, Dembo, 
and Lewin study which was justly noted by 
Child and Waterhouse (6) has been remedied 
in the present research. Child and Waterhouse 
call attention to the fact that no external 
criterion of (tendency to) dedifferentiation 
was used by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, other 
than lowered constructiveness of play. For 
this reason, the posited sequence of frustra- 
tion—dedifferentiation—lowered constructive- 
ness of play involves circular reasoning. How- 
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ever, in the present experiment, the measures 
of ego-control represent independent measures 
which relate to and can predict tendency to 
de-differentiate and the interpretation conse- 
quently cannot be considered circular. 


SUMMARY 


A replication of the Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin experiment on frustration and regres- 
sion was carried out in order to test the 
hypothesis that ego-control capacity in 
children, measured independently, is predic- 
tive of individual differences in behavior 
following frustration. The specific hypotheses 
were: (a) Under-controlling children would 
evidence greater decrement in their level of 
play constructiveness following frustration, 
and (6) would make direct attacks on the 
frustrating barrier to a greater extent than 
Over-controlling children. Both of the hy- 
potheses were essentially supported. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF BIASED TEST RESPONSES TO 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY ' 


EUGENE H. BARNES 
Northwestern U niversity* 


vipence from various studies suggests 

that responses to objective test items 

may be influenced by individual biases 
or predilections to favor certain response op- 
tions. Cronbach (2) reviewed the evidence for 
this phenomenon and labeled it “response set.” 
Response set has been inferred when individu- 
als have shown a consistent predilection ior 
“true” on a true-false test, for certain scale 
values on an attitude test, for the neutral 
response in a “Yes-?-No” format, etc. Opera- 
tionally, response set has meant a tendency 
consistently to adopt a response in a given 
direction, where “direction” refers to the 
dimension along which the test constructor has 
placed his options. 

There are suggestions in the literature that 
these sets may be related to personality factors. 
Lorge (4) found a tendency for similar sets to 
appear both on personality and interest tests. 
Rundquist (6) obtained a correlation of .40 
between the tendencies of factory girls to 
choose extreme positions in describing their 
interests and extreme positions in describing 
their traits. Berg and Coilier (1) found that 
groups of Ss scoring high on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale and groups who showed high 
sway on the Sway Suggestibility Test made 
significantly more extreme position choices on 
the Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) than did 
those scoring low on the Anxiety Scale and on 
the Sway Suggestibility Test. Rubin-Rabson 
(5) found a correlation of —.43 between num- 
ber of noncommittal responses on the Hunter 
Test of Social Attitudes and self-sufficiency 
scores on the Bernreuter. 

In view of this evidence, it was hypothesized 
for purposes of the present study that response 
sets are manifestations or reflections of person- 
ality characteristics. As a consequence of this 
hypothesis, it was supposed that groups of 


! This article is based on a dissertation submitted to 
the Graduate School, Northwestern University, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The author is grateful to his ad- 
visor, Dr. Irwin A. Berg, for his aid and encouragement. 

*Now at Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, Il. 


individuals suffering from psychopathological 
conditions would differ from groups of indi- 
viduals from the general population with re- 
spect to response set. It was further hypothe- 
sized that these differences in response set 
could be used to construct a diagnostic instru- 
ment which would assist in the identification 
of individuals with psychopathology. Within 
the category of deviant individuals, it was 
thought that differences in response set might 
be found which could also be used to assist in 
differential diagnosis. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 1,700 individuals 
(1,000 maies and 700 females) in a “norma!” group and 
546 individuals (360 males and 186 females) in an 
“abnormal” group. The Ss in the normal group were 
persons not known to be afflicted with any psycho- 
pathology; Ss in the abnormal group consisted of per- 
sons psychiatrically diagnosed as suffering from various 
psychiatric disorders. The Ss in the abnormal group 
were obtained from various mental! hospitals, a Navy 
neuropsychiatric unit, and from the private practice of 
a psychiatrist. Test results for Ss in the normal group 
were drawn from the files of Irwin A. Berg and in- 
cluded results from such groups as student nurses, 
Navy recruits, employed adults from Northwestern 
University evening classes, applicants for skilled and 
semiskilled jobs, line supervisors, teachers, housewives, 
and, of course, college students. 

An additional group of Northwestern University 
students (72 males and 87 females) was used for a 
separate reliability study. These students were en- 
rolled in an undergraduate psychology course and were 
tested with the PRT and then retested after a four day 
interval. 

Test. The test selected to elicit response set was the 
PRT. The PRT is composed of 60 abstract designs. 
The S is required to respond to each of the designs by 
marking one of the following alternatives: Like much 
(LM), like slightly (LS), dislike slightly (DS), or dislike 
much (DM). Despite test instructions to the contrary, 
an S may omit an item, making no response (NR). The 
S thus has five options for his responses to each item. 

Treatment of the data. The data for analysis were the 
PRT test records on all Ss. The abnormal group could 
be further subdivided into groups on the basis of sex 
and on the basis of diagnostic category. Such sub- 
division made possible eight different comparisons 
pertinent to the hypotheses. For males, these compari- 
sons were between mixed abnormals and normals, 
psychotics and normals, schizophrenics and normals, 
character disorders and normals, and psychotics and 
character disorders. Since no character disorders were 
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available in the female group, only the first three com- 
parisons were possible. 

The tests of the hypotheses resolve themselves into 
a search for differences, the development of test scales 
using these differences, and a validation of the scales 
on new groups of Ss. Development and validation of 
the various scales was accomplished by a method pro- 
posed by Katzell (3). This is a double cross-validation 
technique in which the data are separated into random 
halves, an item analysis performed on each half inde- 
pendently, and the resulting scales validated on the 
remaining half. 

Each random half of normal Ss was compared with 
a random half of abnormal Ss in each subdivision with 
respect to performance on each item. Significances of 
differences between groups on each item were evaluated 
by means of chi square. If the chi-square test on the 
item revealed significant differences, differences be- 
tween proportions selecting each option were evaluated 
by means of critica] ratios. This procedure produced 
two pools of options which discriminated significantly 
between the normal groups and each of the subdivisions 
of the abnormal! groups.’ 

The options which were selected with significantly 
greater frequencies by the abnormal groups were given 
a weight of +1 and those selected significantly more 
frequently by normal Ss a weight of —1 except in the 
one case where two abnormal groups were compared. 
This was the comparison between male psychotics and 
males with character disorders. In this case a weight of 
+1 was assigned for psychosis and —1 for character 
disorder. 

Each S in the other random half of normal Ss and 
the other half of abnormal Ss was scored on the re- 
sulting scale. Ss scored in these validations had not been 
used in the development of any scale on which they 
were scored. 

All items found to be discriminating between nor- 
mals and each of the various abnormal groups were 
pooled for a combined scale and the reliabilities com- 
puted by correlating test scores with retest scores after 
a lapse of four days. These correlations were obtained 
on 2 group of college students 


RESULTS 


The pool of options resulting from the com- 
parison of one half of the normal males with 
one half of the heterogeneous group of abnor- 
mal males was called Male Delta Scale A, 
because of the mnemonic relationship with 
“disturbed” or “deviant.” Likewise, the pool 
of options found to be discriminating between 
the remaining halves was called Male Delta 
Scale B. The scales developed from the com- 
parisons of male psychotics with normal males 
were called Psi Scales A and B; from male 
schizophrenics with normals, Sigma Scales A 


*A copy of the complete dissertation containing 
tables of the items found to be discriminating may be 
obtained by ordering Publication No. 9220 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TABLE 1 
Noumper or Susyects INVOLVED IN 
ScaLe DEVELOPMENT 


Groups 


Scale A 


Scale B 
Males 
Normals 500 500 
Abnormals 180 180 
Psychotics 114 113 
Schizophrenics 99 oe) 
Character Disorders oo ih) 
Females 
Normals 350 
Abnormals 93 93 
Psychotics 79 79 
Schizophrenics 68 68 


TABLE 2 

Nomepers or Options in Eacn Response CATEGORY 
Recervinec Scorinc Weicuts or Pius ONE AND 

Mivus One ror MALE SCALES 


Common to 


Scale A Scales B Scales Both Scales 


-i +1 —!1 +1 —1 


Delta 
NR 25 
LM § 43 
LS . 9 
1 
1 


0 12 
2 41 
14 4 
40 0 
4 16 


DS 
DM 2 
Psi 
NR 25 0 
LM : 47 1 
LS 9 
DS 0 
DM 15 
Sigma 
NR 0 23 
LM 51 
LS 10 
DS 0 
DM 11 
Chi 
NR 
LM 
LS 
DS 
DM 
Psi-Chi 
NR 
LM 
LS 
DS 0 
DM 0 19 


noocr a 


wou 


0 
0 
28 
16 


couso 


and B; from males with character disorders 
and normals, Chi Scales A and B; and from 
psychotics and character disorders, Psi-Chi 
Scales A and B. Scales for female Ss were 
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TABLE 3 
Noumpers or Orrions iw Eacu Response CaTecory 
RECEIVING ScoriInc Weicuts or Pius ONE AND 
Minus ror Femare ScALes 


Common to 


B Scales Both Scales 


A Scales 


+i —!1 +1 1 +1 -1 


Delta 
NR 29 
LM 42 
LS 5 
DS 
DM 
Psi 
NR 
LM 
LS 
DS 
DM 
NR 
LM 
LS 
DS 
DM 


TABLE 4 
Percentaces or Supyects in AsNoRMAL Groups 
Scorninc Apove REPRESENTATIVE POINTS ON THE 
Score Disrrarevtions or Normat Susyects 


Above 90th 
Percentile 


Above 
Median 


Group and Scale 


Males 
Abnormals 
Delta Scale A 
Delta Scale B 
Psychotics 
Psi Scale A 
Psi Scale B 
Schizophrenics 
Sigma Scale A 
Sigma Scale B 
Character Disorders 
Chi Seale A 
Chi Scale B 
Femaies 
Abnormals 
Delta Scale A 
Delta Scale B 
Psychotics 
Psi Scale A 
Psi Scale B 
Schizophrenics 
Sigma Scale A 
Sigma Scale B 


similarly named. Numbers of Ss involved in 
these comparisons are given in Table 1. 

Tables 2 and 3 give the number of options 
in each of the five response categories which 
were found to discriminate significantly be- 
tween the groups compared for both the A and 
B scales and the number common to both 
scales. 

The results of validating each A scale on the 
Ss used in developing the B scale and vice 
versa are shown in abbreviated form in Table 4. 
Table 4 gives the number of Ss in each of the 
abnormal groups scoring above the median 
and 90th percentile in the score distributions 
of normal Ss. Table 5 gives the means and 
standard deviations of the various scales. 

The validations of the Psi-Chi Scales did not 
involve normal Ss and, therefore, are not re- 
ported in Table 4. Appropriate validation data 
for the Psi-Chi Scales are reported in Table 6. 

Test-retest reliabilities determined on groups 
of Northwestern University students are re- 
ported in Table 7. It should be noted that these 
reliabilities are for combined scales resulting 


TABLE 5 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE SCALES 








Scale 





Delta Scale A 
Normals 
Aboormals 
Deita Scale B 
Normals 
Abnormals 
Psi Scale A 
Normals 
Psychotics 
Psi Scale B 
Normals 
Psychotics 
Sigma Scale A 
Normals 
Schizophrenics 
Sigma Scale B 
Normals 
Schizophrenics 
Chi Seale A 
Normals 
Character Disorders 
Chi Scale B 
Normals 
Character Disorders 
Psi-Chi Scale A 
Character Disorders 
Psychotics 
Psi-Chi Scale B 
Character Disorders 
Psychotics 
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TABLE 6 
VatipatTion Data on Psi-Cat SCALES 


Scale A Scale B 


Per Cent of Character Dis- 
orders below Median of 
Psychotics 

Per Cent of Psychotics 
above Median of Char- 
acter Disorders 


88.3 83.3 


92.1 81.4 


TABLE 7 
Test-Retest RELIABILITIES FOR COMBINED SCALES 


Retest ¢ Reliability 


Males (N = 72) 


12.03 
11.75 
12.13 

7.38 
10.82 


10.99 
11.82 
11.56 

8.19 
11.31 


Females (N = 87) 


10.88 74 
9.78 75 
9.97 75 


10.16 
10.20 
9.73 


from the pooling of both A and B scales in each 
instance. 


DISCUSSION 


Within the limitations of this study, the 
hypotheses are confirmed. An inspection of 
Tables 2 and 3 reveals an unmistakable tend- 
ency on the part of the psychotic and mixed 
abnormal groups to prefer like much as a re- 
sponse option. There is also a slight bias in 
favor of dislike much and a tendency to no 
response noticeable for these groups as com- 
pared with normal Ss. Groups with character 
disorders showed a distinct tendency to prefer 
dislike much and, when compared with groups 
of psychotics, these differential biases became 
even more apparent. Differences in response 
set are readily apparent in these data. 

As may be seen in Table 4, scales developed 
to take advantage of these response biases 
succeeded in discriminating between the 
various groups. These discriminations were 
possible not only between normal and abnor- 
mal groups but also between two groups 
within the abnormal. When it is considered that 
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the time to take the PRT is approximately 
seven minutes, a relatively minute sample of 
behavior, the discriminations appear even 
more remarkable. It should be noted, too, that 
these differences appear despite two common 
sources of contamination operating against 
positive results. The first source stems from the 
highly probable inclusion of some pathological 
cases in the unselected “normals,” and the 
other from the inclusion of recovered or nearly 
recovered cases in the abnormal! groups. More 
rigorous selection of Ss would be expected to 
improve the discriminations. 

In view of the sizes of reliability coefficients 
reported for many longer tests of personality 
factors, the coefficients of reliability do not 
appear unsatisfactory. Very likely, the relia- 
bilities could be improved by lengthening the 
test. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study was undertaken to determine 
whether groups differing in personality factors 
could be shown te differ in response set on a test 
which requires cnly an affective response to 
abstract designs, the Perceptual Reaction Test 
(PRT). A further purpose of the investigation 
included an attempt to use any revealed differ- 
ences in response set to discriminate between 
new groups differing in personality factors. 
Scale development and validation employed 
1,700 norma! persons and 546 psychiatric pa- 
tients and the reliability study utilized an addi- 
tional 159 normal persons. 

Groups of persons psychiatrically identified 
as suffering from various personality disorders 
were compared with groups from the general 
population. In this manner, the groups to be 
compared were operationally defined as differ- 
ing in factors related to personality and ad- 
justment. 

Differences in response set were discovered 
between the groups from the general popula- 
tion and such clinical groups as heterogeneous 
abnormals, psychotics, and schizophrenics for 
both males and females. For males alone, 
differences in response set were discovered 
between the general population and a group of 
males suffering from character disorders, and 
between male psychotics and males with char- 
acter disorders. 

In all cases it was possible to use the differ- 
ences in response set which were discovered to 
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construct scales which discriminated between 
new groups of Ss in the various categories. 

It is concluded that response set on the PRT 
is related to personality factors, that it has a 
degree of reliability which compares well with 
other tests of personality factors, and that it 
can be used to assess personality disorder. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF NEED FOR COGNITION! 


ARTHUR R. COHEN 
Yale University 


EZRA STOTLAND anp DONALD M. WOLFE 
University of Michigan 


ECENT successes in measurement of 
R needs (9) have shown the value of a 
formulation of many psychological 
phenomena in terms of need theory. The 
purpose of this report is to demonstrate the 
existence of a need for cognition, which cor- 
responds to the individual’s tendency to 
organize his experience meaningfully. The 
existence of such a need has already been 
suggested by several theorists such as Murphy 
(10), Maslow (8), Katz and Sarnoff (7), and 
Harlow (5). 

Need for cognition can be defined as a need 
to structure relevant situations in meaningful, 
integrated ways. It is a need to understand and 
make reasonable the experiential world. 


“Meaningfulness” and “integration” are in- 
dividually defined in that they vary with the 
person’s past experience and capacity for such 


integration. For any given individual different 
situations will be differentially important for 
the arousal and satisfaction of the need. In 
addition, any given situation will have differen- 
tial importance for the arousal! and satisfaction 
of the cognition need. 

The assumption of such a need also implies 
that feelings of tension and deprivation arise 
from its frustration. Thus, an ambiguous 
situation which lacks sufficient cues for 
understanding wili block the satisfaction of the 
need, result in a state of tension and frustra- 
tion, and lead to negative affect toward the 
frustrating situation. The resultant tension 
may then lead to active efforts to structure the 
situation and increase understanding. By this 
formulation, need for cognition may be said 
to qualify as a need since it directs behavior 
toward a goal and causes tension when this goal 
is not attained. It is also assumed that an 


! This experiment was carried out as part of a class 
project in a course in experimental! work in personality 
at the University of Michigan. The authors wish to 
express their indebtedness to the following students for 
their invaluable participation: James Godshalk, Gordon 
Greenberg, and Henriette Klawans. 
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individual! is characterized by a given stren,;th 
of this need peculiar to himself. 

This formulation differs from the usual 
Gestalt formulation of tendencies to structure 
the environment, because the latter concep- 
tualization does not incorporate a need and 
tension reduction sequence. 

However, a series of studies by Sinha (11), 
Dibner (3), and Cohen (2) have shown that 
lack of structure of various situations does 
lead to tension and anxiety. In each case, 
nevertheless, cognitive clarity was instru- 
mental to the satisfaction of some other need. 
The present study attempts to demonstrate 
the existence of a need for cognition inde- 
pendent of the value of cognitive clarity for 
the satisfaction of other needs. 


HYPOTHESES 


From the above discussion, the following 
hypotheses have been advanced. In them, it is 
assumed that the strength of this need varies 
between individuals and is measurable. The 
test of some of these hypotheses also provides 
a check on the validity of the measurement of 
the need. 

1. An ambiguous situation will be more 
frustrating than a more structured one. 

2. Hypothesis 1 will be more applicable to 
people with high need for cognition than for 
those with low need. 

3. The person will make more efforts to 
impose structure on an ambiguous situation 
than on a structured one. 

4. Hypothesis 3 will be more applicable to 
people with high need for cognition than for 
those with low need. 


METHOD 


The present study determined different degrees of 
strength of the need in the population, subjected all the 
groups of different strengths of the need to ambiguous 
and structured situations, and measured their reactions 
to these situations. 

Two different measures of strength of need cognition 
were constructed: (¢) Situations Checklist and (5) 
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Hierarchy of Needs Measure. The Situations Checklist 
consisted of a group of forced choice reactions to a wide 
variety of hypothetical situations. One of the three 
possible responses to each situation was assumed a 
priori to indicate a desire for more information and/or 
understanding 

An example of these hypothetical situations follows: 

1. Participation in a discussion group for solving a 

problem is most satisfying when 

a. the problem is vital to you and others in 
the group, 
the problem is clear and the purpose of 
the group is evident, 
the group is small and the discussion 
friendly. 

In this example, the cognition alternative is “b.” 

{Hierarchy of Needs Measure was a comparison of 
the relative importance to the subject of five needs: 
achievement, affiliation, autonomy, recognition, and 
cognition. The needs were represented by statements 
assumed to center around their essentia! meaning. These 
statements were presented to the subjects in every pos- 
sible combination of three, and the relative importance 
of these needs was determined by the subjects’ ordering 
of each set according to importance. This permitted an 
evaluation of the importance of need cognition in rela 
tion to the other needs of the subject. 

On the basis of a combination of both of these 
measures, the subjects were divided into three approxi- 
mately equal groups according to the strength of their 
need for cognition. This procedure was justified by the 
50 (p = .001) correlation between the two measures. 
This correlation supports a major assumption, that the 
strength of need cognition is a consistent characteristic 
of the organism 

The experimental stimuli were two forms of the same 
story: one ambiguous, the other structured. Both 
stories concerned a student's interview with a potential 
employer. In the ambiguous story the various episodes 
in the narrative were not clearly connected, no rationale 
was given for the behaviors described and the outcome 
remained inconclusive. The structured story, on the 
other hand, described people and events clearly and 
contained connecting links between ideas. Half of each 
of the three groups was given one stimulus situation, 
the other half, the other stimulus situation. 

The dependent variables were measured by asking 
the subjects to rate the following reactions to the story 
on eight point scales: 

1. Degree of interest in the story 

Like or dislike of the story 

. Difficulty in understanding the story. 
Memory or lack of memory of the story 
Effort toward understanding the story. 

6. Perceived degree of structure of the story 

7. Rating of clarity of composition of the story 
Questions 1, 2, and 5 were the main dependent vari- 
ables; 3, 4, 6, and 7 were checks on the experimental 
manipulations 

Subjects. The subjects were 57 male undergraduates 
of the University of Michigan. Both group sessions and 
individual administrations were given. 

Procedure. The subjects were given the Situations 
Checklist and the Need Hierarchy Measure. Then, after 
the stories and forms for the dependent measures were 
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passed out to the subjects, the final experimental in 
sructions were given: 

“We have given you a story that we wish to use at 
a future time and to which we would like to get your 
reactions. So please read the story quickly but thor- 
oughly and then answer the questions on the question- 
naire without further consulting the story. We would 
like to remind you that there is no time limit nor any 
right or wrong answers.” 


RESULTS 

Validity of the experimental manipulations. 
To determine whether the two stories were 
perceived as different in ambiguity, an index 
of perceived ambiguity was constructed by 
combining items 3, 4, 6, and 7 which respec- 
tively dealt with the tendency to get the point 
of, the tendency to remember, the perceived 
scructure in, and the desire for more clarity 
in the story. 

In Table 1, it can be seen that for each 
degree of strength of need and also for the 
total group, the ambiguous stimulus is per- 
ceived as more ambiguous than the structured 
one. Thus, the stimulus situations were 
sufficiently different in degree of structure to 
be perceived as different. 

Furthermore, there are no differences 
between the different need groups in the 
ambiguity condition; in the structure condition 
both high and medium groups perceive the 
experimental stimulus as mor: ambiguous 
than do those with low need. These differences 
are significant at the .05 and .001 levels, 
respectively. It appears that stronger needs 
lead people to see a situation as ambiguous, 
even if it is relatively structured, indicating 
that higher standards for cognitive clarity are 
associated with greater need for cognition. 

Tests of hypotheses. Hypothesis 1 specifies 
more frustration in an ambiguous situation 


TABLE 1 


Mean Inpices on ExperimenTAL Creck Irems For 
Eacn EXperimentTaL Conpition (N = 57) 


Strength of Need Cognition 


Total 


Condition (High Medium —Low 


Ambiguity 22.4 21.6 
| (WN = 10) (N = 28) 
Structure 14.3 12.9 
(N = 12) (N = 29) 
3.81 
<.01 
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TABLE 2 
Mean INTEREST IN Story For Eacu 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Strength of Need Cognition Total 


H, M, L) 


Total 
(H, L) 


Condition 


High Medium Low 


Ambiguity 
Structure 


TABLE 3 
MEAN LIKING For Story For Eacn 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Strength of Need Cognition Total 


(H, L) 


Total 
(H, M, L) 


Condition High 


Medium Low 


Ambiguity 
Structure 


than in a structured one. Items i and 2 are 
taken as indications of frustration, the assump- 


tion here being that less interest in and less 
liking for the story mean greater frustration. 
A high score on these items indicates less 
liking and less interest. 

Tables 2 and 3 provide evidence on Hypoth- 
esis 1. For both items, all of those subjected 
to an ambiguous stimulus were more nega- 
tively affected than those who were given the 
structured stimulus, although the difference is 
not significant for “interest.” 

When the medium group is eliminated, 
differences on both items between ambiguity 
and structure become significant. We may 
conclude then, that Hypothesis 1 has been 
verified. 

Hypothesis 2 specified a greater effect of 
ambiguity upon high need cognition people 
than upon the others. Tables 2 and 3 show 
that for both items indicating frustration, the 
high need individuals are significantly more 
negatively affected in the ambiguity situation 
than they are in the structure condition, 
while the mediums and lows do not differ from 
condition to condition. Thus, the degree of 
structure becomes more crucial for the indi- 
vidual as the strength of his need for cognition 
increases. 
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Hypotheses 3 and 4 were tested with ques- 
tion 5, which attempted to measure the 
individual’s effort toward understanding the 
story. Neither hypothesis was confirmed. The 
dearth of results here may be due to paucity 
of measurement. In addition, the inconclusive- 
ness may be due to the fact that Hypotheses 
1 and 2 were confirmed. That is, if the person 
reports feelings of frustration in an ambiguous 
situation, he will not have structured the 
situation adequately. 

To investigate the independence of needs 
cognition and achievement, each subject’s 
ranking of these needs was determined from 
the Need Hierarchy Measure. After eliminat- 
ing the spurious effect of ranks within the same 
ordering, it was found that there was no 
correlation between the rankings of need 
achievement and need cognition. It was also 
found that dividing the subjects into groups 
according to strength of need achievement 
did not produce any of the differences found 
for groups of different strength of need cog- 
nition. These results indicate that need 
achievement is not necessarily related to 
reactions to ambiguity. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing results indicate that a need 
for cognition may exist, that it may be a 
measurable characteristic of the organism, and 
that it may operate independently of other 
needs. 

In need cognition, the goal-directed be- 
havior can be internal. The person does not 
necessarily have to do something in and to the 
environment, as in the case of the satisfaction 
of other needs. This unique quality may have 
many ramifications; among them is the diffi- 
culty of predicting the degree and manner of 
this goal-directed behavior in any particular 
case, such as the present experiment. 

The question may be raised of the relation- 
ship of need cognition as it is presented here to 
the notion of “intolerance of ambiguity” as 
discussed by Frenkel-Brunswik (4). It seems 
to us that Frenkel-Brunswik’s meaning is 
different from ours in that she speaks of the 
quality or content of the structuring while our 
meaning centers upon the degree to which 
people need to experience an integrated and 
meaningful world. 
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SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to demon- 
strate the existence of a need for cognition and 
to test the effects of differential ambiguity 
upon people with different degrees of strength 
of need cognition. Three different degrees of 
strength of need were determined by two 
independent measures. Half of each of these 
groups was exposed to a structured stimulus 
and half to an ambiguous stimulus. Their 
reactions to the experimental manipulations 
were obtained by means of a postexperi- 
menta! questionnaire. 

It was found that: 

1. There was significant consistency be- 
tween the two independent measures of 
cognition need, demonstrating the existence of 
a stable and measurable need. 

2. The ambiguous situation brought more 
frustration than did the structured one, and 
the degree of ambiguity was more important 
for the people with high need cognition than 
for those with low cognition needs. 

3. No differences were found among the 
experimental groups in the degree to which 
they desired to impose meaning upon the 
experimental! stimulus. 

4. No relationships were found between 
need cognition and need achievement as it was 
measured here, and the results for the former 
need could not be duplicated using need 


achievement as an intervening variable. This 

provides some support for the notion of need 

cognition as a need in its own right. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN SPEECH BEHAVIOR AND ANXIETY 
LEVEL! 


ARTHUR L. BENTON, CLARENCE H. HARTMAN, anp IRWIN G. SARASON 
State University of lowa 


HIS investigation examines the relation- 

ships between certain formal aspects of 

speech behavior and anxiety level, as 
defined by score on the Taylor Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety (11). Scores on this scale have been 
found to be related to a variety of behavioral 
variables in such a way as to be consonant with 
the hypothesis that anxiety, as thus measured, 
acts to augment general drive level (6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 13). 

The area of language-personality relation- 
ships includes two studies which have been 
widely influential and to which the present in- 
vestigation is particularly relevant. About 30 
years ago, Busemann (2, 3) introduced the 
verb/adjective quotient as a verbal measure of 
the “emotional instability” of adolescent chil- 
dren, the criterion measure being teachers’ 
ratings. He also reported that the relative 
number of adjectives in speech showed an in- 
verse relationship to “emotional instability,” 
but considered that the quotient was the supe- 
rior measure. In 1940, Balken and Masserman 
(1) reported that when psychiatric patients 
were classified on the basis of clinical impres- 
sion into groups varying with respect to the 
degree of overt or “undefended” anxiety pres- 
ent, characteristic formal differences in the 
oral interpretation of TAT pictures were 
found. Patients with the highest degree of 
manifest anxiety (designated as “anxiety 
state”) showed a higher verb/adjective quo- 
tient than did patients with a moderate amount 
of manifest anxiety (designated as “obsessive- 
compulsive’) who in turn showed a higher 
quotient than did patients with minimal mani- 
fest anxiety (designated as “conversion hys- 
teria”). The opposite relationship appeared to 
hold with respect to relative number of adjec- 
tives, i.e., thc “anxiety state” patients showed 
the lowest number, the “conversion hysterics” 
the highest. There were five subjects (Ss) in 
each of the three diagnostic groups. Since no 


' The writers are indebted to Drs. Wendell Johnson 
and James V. Frick for their kindness in making vail- 
able the Thematic Apperception Test protocois anal- 
yzed in this study. 
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information regarding group variability or the 
significance of the observed differences is re- 
ported, the conclusions were apparently 
derived from a consideration of the direction of 
the differences in group mean scores. 

The present study had two aims: 

1. To determine whether the trends indicated 
by Busemann and by Balken and Masserman 
would be found in groups of college students 
differing with respect to degree of overt anx- 
ety, as defined by the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 
Specifically, the following two predictions were 
set up for test: 

a. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a higher verb/adjective quotient than those 
with low scores. 

b. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a lower relative number of adjectives than 
those with low scores. 

2. From theoretical considerations, it was 
believed that, if manifest anxiety is reflective 
of a higher drive state in the organism, this 
should be expressed in the form of a higher 
quantity of the overt verbal behavior under 
consideration and a greater speed in verbal 
responsiveness. Accordingly, it was predicted 
that: 

c. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a higher word count in their verbal productions 
than those with low scores. 

d. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a shorter latent time before onset of verbal 
production than those with low scores. 

e. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a faster rate of verbal utterance than those 
with low scores. 


PROCEDURE 


Verbatim recordings of the interpretations of five 
TAT cards (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 10, 14) and the MMPI per- 
formances of 49 undergraduate students were available 
for analysis. The 11 Ss whose Anxiety Scale scores were 
22 or above formed the “high‘anxiety” (HA) group while 
the 12 Ss whose scores were 8 or below were designated 
as the “low anziety” (LA) group. There was one female 
S in each group. According to normative data on 
Anxiety Scale performances of undergraduate students 
at the State University of lowa, the scores of the HA 
group fall within the upper 17 per cent of the distribu- 
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TABLE 1 


Vers/Apjective Quotient, Retative NuMBER OF 
Apyectives, Worp Count, Latent Time, AND 
Worp Count Per Moixvte in HA anp LA Groups 


Words/ 


Total Latency Min 


Words 


No. Adj 


Verb/Adj 100 Words 


Statistik 


HA 
M 
SD 
Mada 
LA 
M 
SD 
Mdn 
? 


tion, the mean score of 26 being at the 92ud percentile, 
while the scores of the LA group fall within the lower 
26 per cent of the distribution, the mean score of 4 
being at the 8th percentile 

Total word, verb, and adjective counts for the five 
interpretations of each subject were made. Criteria 
used in the adjective count followed the procedure of 
Balken and Masserman. The latent time before the 
onset of each interpretation and the time taken for 
each interpretation were also recorded 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the verb/adjective quo- 


tient, the relative number of adjectives, the 
total word count for the five pictures, the 
latent time and the word count per minute 
for the HA and LA groups. Because of the 
nonnormal character of some of the score 
distributions, a nonparametric method (Mann- 
Whitney U test) was employed to estimate 
the significance of the obtained differences. 
Since in every instance a specific direction of 
difference was predicted, one-tailed signifi- 
cance values are given. 

Inspection of the table discloses that in the 
case of all five investigated measures the 
predicted direction of difference was secured. 
However, with respect to the first two pre- 
dictions regarding the verb/adjective quotient 
and the relative number of adjectives, based 
on the earlier reports of Busemann and Balken 
and Masserman, it is seen that the differences 
are slight in magnitude and quite nonsignifi- 
cant. With respect to the predictions derived 
from theoretical expectations and previous 
findings with the Anxiety Scale, namely, that 
“high-anxious” Ss would show greater pro- 
ductivity, a shorter latency and a faster rate 
of utterance, it will be noted that two of the 
three differences attain a near-significant 
probability level, the predicted difference in 


total word count being at the .06 level and the 
predicted difference in latent time being at 
the .03 level. On the other hand, the findings 
hardly support the prediction of a faster rate 
of utterance on the part of “high-anxious” 
Ss since the observed difference is quite small 
and far from significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The present experiment cannot be considered 
to be an attempt at a direct verification of the 
relationships reported by Balken and Masser- 
man to be characteristic of the language 
behavior of psychoneurotic patients. Two 
quite different populations—in one case, 
college students showing extreme scores on a 
“manifest anxiety” test and, in the other 
case, psychoneurotic patients whose ‘manifest 
anxiety” was estimated on the basis of clinical 
judgment—were involved. That the two 
groups are quite different in respect to language 
behavior is clearly shown by a comparison of 
some of the relevant indices. Both of the 
normal groups in the present experiment 
showed a much higher verb/adjective quotient 
than did any of the Balken-Masserman 
psychoneurotic groups (5.13, 4.97 vs. 3.11, 
2.17, 1.35). That the verb/adjective quotient 
values secured in the present experiment are 
not particularly deviant for the population 
studied is indicated by the findings of an 
earlier study by Fairbanks (5) to the effect 
that University of Iowa undergraduates 
employ about four times as many verbs as 
adjectives in oral speech. Similarly, that the 
Balken-Masserman verb/adjective values are 
not particularly deviant for a clinical popula- 
tion is suggested by the finding by Lorenz and 
Cobb (7) of a verb/adjective quotient of 
approximately 2.1 for the TAT productions 
of a group of patients diagnosed as “‘psycho- 
neurosis, hysteria.” 

Our college students were also far more 
productive than the patients of Balken and 
Masserman (481 and 376 words per interpre- 
tation vs. 213, 177 and 107 words per interpre- 
tation). 

Aside from evident population character- 
istics, the TAT cards selected for interpreta- 
tion may well have played a role in deter- 
mining these parameter differences. The five 
cards employed in the present study rere 
chosen because of the comparative ease with 
which they stimulated “story-telling.” Balken 
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and Masserman, on the other hand, utilized 
all 20 cards, including those which Ss often 
find difficult to interpret at any length. 

In summary, utilizing a different index of 
“anxiety” and working with a different 
population, we are unable to support to any 
significant degree the conclusions of Balken 
and Masserman or the findings of the more 
recent study of Lorenz and Cobb wherein 
differences in the verb/adjective quotient and 
the relative number of adjectives in the 
spontaneous speech of psychoneurotic patients 
and normal Ss are reported. 

The predictions derived from behavior 
theory fare somewhat better. The finding that 
high-anxious Ss are more productive than low 
anxious is consonant with the results of 
Westrope (14) that high-anxious Ss show 
significantly higher productivity on the 


Rorschach test. That this agreement in results 
holds only when “anxiety” is defined in terms 
of Taylor Scale score is indicated by the 
directly opposite findings by Eichler (4) and 
Wharton (15) of a lowered Rorschach produc- 
tivity when Ss are made “anxious” by threat 
of physical punishment. The finding of a 


shorter latent time before the onset of utter- 
ance is similarly consonant with the results of 
Wenar (13) who found that high-anxious Ss 
showed shorter latencies in 2 simple reaction 
time task. 

The failure to secure confirmation of the 
prediction that high-anxious Ss would show a 
fast rate of utterance seems somewhat puzzling 
in view of the higher productivity and shorter 
latent times of these Ss. One possibility which 
suggests itself is that initially these Ss do 
show a faster rate of utterance, but as their 
production lengthens their rate of utterance 
down. Measurements of number of 
words in successive blocks of time (which 
were not attempted in the present study) 


slows 
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would be necessary for a direct evaluation of 
this possibility. 
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EMOTIONAL MATURITY AS MANIFESTED IN IDEATIONAL 
INTERACTION! 
PHILIP LICHTENBERG 
Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research and Traiming, Michael Reese Hospita, Chicago, Illinois 


HE INCREASING interest in emotional 

maturity is neither surprisingly nor 

fortuitously associated with the recent 
rise to importance of social psychology. If 
mental disturbance reveals the isolated man, 
emotional meturity discloses the social being. 
Personality theorists, such as Erikson (2), 
Jahoda (4), Kubie (5), and Maslow (7), 
consistently assume and assert the communion 
of the mature individual with those about 
him. But apart from attending to states con- 
comitant with sociability, these scholars em- 
phasize the actions of the mature in which he 
is becoming even more social. Here they ap- 
proach the group interaction theory suggested 
by social psychologists such as Deutsch (1). 
The present study of the relationship between 
clinical estima.es of individual emotional ma- 
turity and the tendency to promote social 
states is intended as a contribution to such 
theories. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Specifically, we propose that the actions of 
mature people facilitate mutual gratification 
in a social interaction, whereas the behaviors 
of the immature favor exclusive satisfaction. 
The strivings for exclusiveness may take the 
form of self-aggrandizement to the detriment 
of others or at the other extreme, of self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of others. Although the 
person with exclusiveness ambitions conceives 
these forms as complementary, they need not 
both appear when one is present. A self- 
abasing person, for example, may be thrown 
together with a mature, inclusive-oriented 
person instead of with a self-satisfying dom- 
inator. 

To demonstrate these concepts we experi- 

1 The research reported here was carried out at the 
Harvard Psychological Ciinic Annex in connection with 
a study on the development of personality sponsored 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The larger study was 
headed by Henry A. Murray, whose contribution to 
the present report is immeasurable. Others who col 
laborated in the research and to whom the author is 
indebted are Robert M. Huntington, Richard V. Mc 
Cann, Harold P. Klinger, Kayla M. Jaffe, and Elsa R. 
Lichtenberg. Their varied services and those of the re- 
maining members of the staff are deeply appreciated. 


mented with discussions between two people 
in which the statement-actions that facilitate 
mutual satisfactions and those that promote 
exclusive gratifications are singled out for 
study. Care must be taken to ascertain that 
the statements reflecting maturity encompass 
efforts both for mutuality and for achievement, 
since strivings for mutuality alone are prone 
toward self-abasing conformity. Accordingly, 
relevant statements must be considered in 
context as well as intrinsically. The value of 
having discussions lies in the relative ease of 
determining both elemental and contextual 
definitions. 

Any statement that can be made is incom- 
plete. It cannot specify all possible ramifica- 
tions, alternatives, or deviations arising from 
it. For a second statement to facilitate mutual- 
ity, a primary condition is the maintenance of 
the realm of discourse put forth by the original 
statement. The second statement must be 
clearly one of the ramifications of the first. 
Now if the second statement comes from a 
second person with ideas of his own, then the 
statement musi not only fit into an established 
context for mutuality but it must also include 
ideas which were initially formed in another 
realm for achievement. Tendencies toward 
joint satisfaction will have both components. 
Trends toward exclusiveness, however, will 
have one without the other. Actions of mutual- 
ity which omit one’s own ideas are self-abasing; 
actions with one’s ideas which are heedless of 
mutuality considerations are self-aggrandizing. 
The hypotheses to be presented follow directly 
from this analysis. 


METHOD 


As part of a larger project on personality develop- 
ment, experts judged clinically 12 men on a number of 
factors in the area of maturity. These factors are: 
(a) ego structuration; (6) superego integration; (c) 
absence of abnormality; (d) maturity; (¢) energy; 
and (/) the ability to evoke respect in others. These 
compound variables, which were further defined for 
the raters, were combined into a general criterion of 
maturity. The men were ranked. Then number 1 was 
paired with number 7, number 2 with 8 and so on, 
assuring a difference in maturity between the members 
of each group. 
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IDEATIONAL INTERACTION 


From “sermons on the world crisis” which the men 
had composed, the experimenters selected four points 
for each man. Upon his arrival for the experimental 
session, each man was given back these points by his 
own interviewer. He was asked to help the interviewer 
in a study of persuasive techniques. He was urged to 
convince another of his ideas by any method he wished. 
The men were then introduced to each other and a 
third experimenter who told them that they were to 
agree on five points to be put into a new sermon. Films 
were to be taken and, for recording purposes, they were 
to announce each point of agreement. They were further 
informed that they were competing with five other 
pairs for a cash prize to be presented to the group with 
the best five statements. They had approximately ten 
minutes, divided into two five-minute periods. Every 
statement made by each man was rated in terms of a 
classification scheme developed in a pilot study. The 
categories used in this report include: 

1. Rejects alter’s statement. 

2. Gives the opposite of a statement. 

3. Gives a contrasting (but not opposite) statement 

4. Includes a previous statement in a new proposal. 

5. Asks for a further statement; and 

6. Describes a plan of action for the discussion. 
Three raters agreed 89 per cent of the time so that a 
composite rating could be used. In the analysis of the 
data, only presence or absence of one or more of these 
ratings in a record is considered. 


THE PROPOSITIONS 
The Promotion of Exclusive Satisfactions 


The promotion of exclusiveness is the pre- 
vention of mutuality. The categories taken to 
indicate exclusiveness are rejections, opposites, 
and contrasting (but not opposite) statements. 

Proposition 1. Rejections are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature men. 

Rejections, by denying both the immediate 
statement and all of the future to which it 
disposes, are clearly exclusive statements when 
there are time limits for achieving a goal. 
Rejections can facilitate joint inclusion only 
when mutuality already exists and further 
development would lead to exclusiveness. They 
then prevent the subversion of mutuality prior 
to achievement. But the time limits to this 
discussion do not permit extensive prior 
agreement, so that rejections in the discussion 
are premature. Prematurity can not be com- 
pletely identified with immediacy, however. 
Established conventions and common experi- 
ence surrounding any particular idea prescribe 
the future of that idea, permitting immediate, 
but not premature, rejection. Yet immediacy 
of rejection requires this prior commonality 
which is absent in the experiment. Therefore, 
rejections in the discussion are self-aggran- 
dizing. 
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Proposition 2. Opposiies are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature men. 

Whereas opposite statements stress achieve- 
ment, they are notably aimed at exclusive 
satisfactions. An opposite not only contradicts 
an original idea; it implies that all ramifications 
and alternatives are functionally equivalent to 
the original idea and so also negatively valued. 
Take for example the question: Is it or is it 
not twelve o’clock? Agreement covers only 
twelve o’clock but “not twelve o’clock” repre- 
sents every other possible time. Every alterna- 
tive to high noon or low midnight is equally 
negative. The posing of an opposite asserts 
that each deviation resembles all others and 
that none is acceptable. Opposites permit 
satisfaction but only exclusive satisfaction as in 
a “crucial” experiment in which verification 
provides for the original theory and starves all 
alternative notions. 

Proposition 3: Contrasting (bul not opposite) 
statements used in rejection are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature 
men. 

The ratings for explicitly contrived alterna- 
tives encompass statements that have been 
within the realm of prior discussion. However, 
if the analysis of opposites is correct, then 
for persons who act exclusively, opposites and 
alternatives will be equivalent. Alternatives 
which are factually within an area evoked by 
prior statements will not be perceived as 
ancestrally related when these deviations serve 
exclusive efforts. Accordingly, alternatives 
used in rejecting previous ideas will inhibit 
mutuality because they deny the congeniality 
of the future development of an idea. 

Proposition 4: Opposiles and contrasting 
(but not opposite )statements used in rejection 
will be correlated. 

If persons acting oppositionally make all 
alternatives negative, then they should con- 
ceive alternatives as opposite equivalents. 
If both sorts of statement actions are similarly 
exclusive, they should be correlated. 


The Promotion of Mutual Satisfactions 


Because most statements in a discussion 
pertain in some way to previous ones, most 
persons tend generally toward mutuality of 
gratification. We are concerned with those 
statements making for the greatest probability 
of mutual gratification. The classifications in 
this area are: Inclusion of previous statements in 
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new proposals, ask for a further statement, and 
describe a plan of action. 

Proposition 5. Jnclusion of previous statements 
in new proposals is more likely to be used by 
mature men than by immature men. 

These statements directly represent the 
coordination of mutuality and self-satisfaction 
strivings. They affirm previously exposed 
ideas as bases for development (mutuality 
signs) and they participate in the expansion 
(achievement signs). By example they approve 
further strivings for joint satisfaction. 

Proposition 6. Ask for a further statement is 
more likely to be used by mature men than by 
immature men. 

These statements promote a contribution by 
others which will be within an established trend 
of thought. A request may elicit a reformulation 
of old ideas, in which case new alternatives 
arise and mutuality and achievement are 
enhanced. A request may also evoke a simple 
approval or disapproval, in which case develop- 
ment may proceed and new alternatives may 
be tried. In either case it is likely to favor 
joint gratification. 

Proposition 7. Describe a plan of action is 
more likely to be used by mature men than by 
immature men. 

Implicit or explicit procedural plans underlie 
all goal-oriented actions. Because coordination 
is aided by simultaneous understanding of the 
various aims, persons interested in mutuality 
will tend to express their plans; because 
exploitation is hindered—a power struggle is 
more likely—exclusively oriented people will 
not express their plans. 

Proposition 8. Larger mutual-salisfaction- 
sirivings scores will be found in mature men 
than in immature men. 

Proposition 9. Smaller exclusive-satisfaction- 
strivings scores will be found in mature men 
than in immature men. 

Direct ratings were made on each statement 
concerning its relation to prior statements. 
Any idea which maintained or developed a 
previous idea was considered a mutual satis- 
faction striving. Any idea which directly 
by rejection, by 
was 


eliminated previous ideas 
extreme deviation, by ignoring it, etc. 
considered an exclusive satisfaction striving. 
Each idea was considered in its unique context 
and in the total context. These ratings dupli- 
cate the previously named ones. Two ratings, 
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TABLE 1 


STATEMENTS ASSOCIATED 
AND IMMATURE MEN 


Tyres oF with MATURE 


Classification — Presence Absence 


nn 


Mature 
Immature 
Mature 
Immature 
Mature 
Immature 
Mature 
Immature 
Meture 
Immature 
Mature 
Immature 


Rejections 


— 


Opposites 
Contrasts and rejections 


Inclusion of previous 
statements 

Ask for further state- 
ment 

Describe a 
action 


plan of 


neuee we wee oO & 


ene ne Ce Re & & 


* Fisher’s exact treatment method (3) with a one-tailed 
probability. 
** Not in the predicted direction 


“some” and “much” were used for either 
classification. 
RESULTS 


The results for propositions 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
7 are presented in Table 1. They indicate that 
rejections, opposites and contrasting (but not 
opposite) statements with rejections are used by 
more immature men. Also, inclusions of 
previous statements and plans of action are 
used by more mature men. (These propositions 
deal only with presence of one or more of the 
statements in a record. We may note that in 
each verified proposition, the modal frequency 
of any statement type occurred in the pre- 
dicted group.) 

Although only one of the propositions is 
verified beyond the .05 level of confidence, 
five of the six propositions are supported in the 
predicted direction. Since each proposition is 
an independent test of the general hypothesis, 
the accumulated evidence gives support for 
the general hypothesis. 

The rank correlation of opposites and con- 
trasting (but not opposite) statements with 
rejections is .67 which supports proposition 4. 

The Mann-Whitney U test (6) was applied 
to rank orders devised from mutual and ex- 
clusive-satisfaction-strivings scores. Mature 
men were rated with more of the former 
(p < .05) and with fewer of the latter (p <.10). 
Propositions 8 and 9 are supported. 


DISCUSSION 
Two factors account for the overlap that 
exists in the results and for the failure of one 
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proposition. First, experimental conditions 
can produce immature behaviors by normally 
mature persons. Such was the case with 
rejections. The rejections by mature persons 
derived from the time limit. They appeared 
late in the time period when insufficient time 
was available for both mutuality and achieve- 
ment. Confronted with an exclusive situation 
—mutuality versus achievement—the mature 
persons behaved exclusively with respect to 
their partners. The immature men used re- 
jections earlier and in the way predicted. 

Second, as mature people can act otherwise, 
so actions usually associated with mutual 
satisfaction can be used for exclusive strivings. 
One example occurs in ask for a further state- 
ment. A request for approval may be made 
prematurely in an attempt to inhibit further 
discussion which might unmask conflicts and 
contradictions. (Richard Henry Lee levied 
this charge against Alexander Hamilton when 
the Constitution was being formed.) A second 
example is plan of action. Too much planning 
can prevent progress, especially when speed is 
vital. The immature men did their planning 
near the end of the session when their achieve- 
ment was already doomed. Both of the factors 
limiting the results are details of method, not 
criticisms of the theory. 

One question of some interest grew from 
further turning of the data. Of the thirteen 
contrasting statements that are replies to the 
partner’s ideas, all are negations of these 
ideas; of the seven that follow the subject’s 
own idea with an alternative, there are no 
negations. Apparently, similar statements 
may have different implications when they 
follow one’s own ideas and when they follow 
those of another. Opposites, however, differ. 
They function similarly as censors of alterna- 
tives no matter whether they are in one’s own 
line of thought or another’s. Opposites of 
both sorts are found in immature persons; 
but contrasts as responses to the other are in 
immature people, while those in one’s own 
argument are in mature people. Both mature 
men and immature men had ten contrasting 
statements. The mature people had only three 
as replies to another; the immature had all ten 
as such responses. 

These considerations have broad implica- 
tions. Talking with oneself, as in telling a 
story, may be quite distinct from speaking with 
one’s therapist. Blocking during free associa- 
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tion may differ extensively from resisting an 
interpretation. The mechanism of reaction 
formation, a type of oppositional thinking 
that leads to stereotyped compulsive acts or 
obsessive thoughts, may need to be studied 
with respect to negativism, an interpersonal 
form of oppositional activity. One limitation 
of psychological tests comes into focus—the 


reliance upon intrapersonal ideational activity 
exclusive of intrapersonal discussions. 


SUMMARY 


It has been proposed here that emotional 
maturity is manifest in strivings for mutual 
satisfaction in groups and that immaturity 
involves efforts toward exclusive gratification. 
The theory was tested on six pairs of men of 
differential maturity in a discussion group. 
The theory was generally confirmed. 

Specific findings may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The exclusive statements classed as 
rejections, opposites, and contrasting-rejecting 
are more characteristic of immature men. 

2. Statements oriented toward mutual 
satisfaction classed as the inclusion of previous 
points in new proposals and the description of 
plans of action are more typical of mature men. 

3. On direct ratings mature men had more 
mulual-satisfaction-strivings scores and fewer 
exclusive-satisfaction-strivings scores. 

4. Opposites and contrasting-rejecting state- 
ments are correlated. 

It is concluded that emotional maturity is 
visibly expressed in tendencies associated with 
group interaction. 
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XPERIMENTAL studies of “first impres- 
EF sions” have contributed a great deal 
toward an understanding of the cogni- 
tive processes generally. An original study by 
Asch, for example, shows that impressions of 
persons derived from a stimulus list of discrete 
traits are highly unified, and that certain 
“central” traits exert a greater unifying influ- 
ence than others in the formation of the total 
impression (1). An experiment by Kelley has 
demonstrated that induced expectations con- 
cerning the behavior of an actual stimulus 
person influence the impression of that person 
in ways generally congruent with the expecta- 
tions (6). Finally, a more recent experiment by 
Haire and Grunes shows that when one of a 
list of traits characterizing a stimulus person 
is at variance with a stereotype about the 
group to which that person belongs, many of 
the impressions tend to be organized so as to 
reduce the discreyancy in direct conformity 
with the stereotype (4). 

In general, the results of these studies can be 
interpreted along the lines of the gestalt 
principles of assimilation and contrast (7). 
Thus, depending upon how much a stimulus 
element diverges from an existing cognitive 
structure, that stimulus will be: (a) rejected 
outright to preserve the cognitive structure, 
(6) accepted as is, to cause an appropriate 
change in the cognitive structure, or (c) mod- 
ified or distorted so as to blend harmo- 
niously with the cognitive structure (2). A 
similar but more differentiated theory has 
been proposed by Heider (5). According to 
this formulation there are tendencies in 
people to achieve a “balanced field” in their 
interpersonal! perceptions and evaluations. 

A central conceptual difficulty in these 
theories concerns the meaning and hence the 
measurement of incompatibility or inconsist- 
ency. What is meant conceptually, for example, 
by the degree of incompatibility between an 
element in the observer and an element in the 
stimulus or between two elements in the 
stimulus? Apart from common sense, qualita- 
tive distinctions based upon the phenomenal 
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similarity between elements, e.g., black and 
white, cold and warm, etc., there is no con- 
ceptual dimension along which differences 
between elements can be arrayed. There is, 
therefore, a serious limitation in the predictive 
power of such formulations. 

To increase the generality and quantifiability 
of the experimental findings in this area, it 
might be worthwhile to interpret assimilation 
and contrast phenomena as special cases of 
conflict resolution. In other words, inconsisten- 
cies among stimulus elements or between a 
stimulus element and the cognitive structure, 
would be represented as oppositely directed 
forces. The essence of this proposal is that the 
same conceptual system employed in the 
analysis of motivational processes can be 
applied to the study of purely cognitive 
phenomena. It would then be possible to state 
the degree of incompatibility in terms of the 
directions and magnitudes of the conflicting 
forces. Moreover, specific predictions concern- 
ing the “outcome” of inconsistent elements 
would follow from an analysis of how such 
conflicts are resolved. 

The present experiment represents an 
attempt to explore the foregoing theoretical 
possibility in the area of impression formation. 
Specifically, an experiment was designed: (a) 
to ascertain whether there are conflict-resolv- 
ing tendencies revealed in the impressions of a 
stimulus person in whom a conflict has been 
experimentally created, and (6) to describe 
some of the particular processes of conflict 
resolution that are employed in the formation 
of impressions. 

It should be emphasized that the conflict in 
question refers to incompatible elements which 
exist within the stimulus or between the 
stimulus and some property of the observer. 
We are not dealing, at least directly, with 
motivational conflicts within the observer. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) were volunteers recruited from under- 
graduate psychology and other classes. They were 
reminded that in business, in education, and in the 
clinic, the diagnosis or evaluation of @ personality is 
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frequently based upon severely limited information 
such as the person’s social affiliations. The purpose of 
this study—Ss were told—is to determine how well 
personalities are analyzed when only the person’s group 
memberships are known. Sheets listing the group mem 
berships of a purportedly living individual were then 
distributed. On these sheets were instructions requesting 
the Ss to examine all the group memberships of this 
person and to write a detailed account of his personality, 
including reference to his capacities, his ambitions, his 
values, traits, and so on. 

Three different lists were distributed at random to 
volunteers from each class. A control list, given to 35 
Ss, included the following 5 group memberships:' 

Member of the Fox Hollow Country Club 

Vestryman, St. Lukes Episcopal Church 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange 

Official of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

Member of the Westchester Property Owners 
Association 

As a shorthand, we can refer to these five groups as 
USE groups, for “upper socioeconomic groups.” 

An “experimental” condition contained the same 
USE groups as the control list, but additionally in- 
cluded—in a constant position—a group whose goals 
and values are incompatible with those of the USE 
groups. This group will be called the D group for 
“deviant group.” To determine how conflict-resolving 
tendencies are affected by the strength of conflict in 
the stimulus person—the Protagonist—two D groups 


were employed. The condition of “Strong” stimulus 


conflict was created by placing the Protagonist on the 
Finance Committee of the Communist party.* The 
D group employed to create “Weak” stimulus con- 
flict was the Socialist party. 

The several assumptions regarding the perception 
and interpretation of these “objective” stimulus con- 
ditions need to be stated explicitly. First, of course, 
it is supposed that in both experimental conditions the 
D group and the USE groups will be perceived to con- 
flict because of the incompatibility of many of their 
goals and values. Second, it is assumed that the con- 
flict between groups will be perceived as stronger in the 
case where the D group is the Communist party than 
where the D group is the Socialist party. Third, it is 
assumed that, owing to the conflict between the groups 
to which he belongs, the Protagonist himself will be 
perceived to be in a state of conflict. Finally, it is as- 
sumed that the strength of the Protagonist’s conflict will 
be perceived to correspond with the degree of conflict in 
the groups of which he is a member. 

The Strong and Weak conflict conditions contain 
72 and 67 cases, respectively. About half this number 
(34 and 29) was added to the original sample after an 
interval of several months. The instructions, procedure, 





1 Two different sequences of these group member- 
ships were used to control for possible positional ef- 
fects. However, no systematic differences between the 
two orders were noted in the results. 

The Finance Committee was used because in a 
pilot study mere membership in the Communist party 
encouraged the picture of a casual and bookish in- 
terest in Marxism. 
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and source of Ss were, of course, identical in both ex- 
perimental! sessions. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CONFLICT- RESOLVING 
TENDENCIES 


We may now turn to the problem of identi- 
fying tendencies to resolve the personal conflict 
which we assume is perceived in the Protago- 
nist. In order to develop empirical criteria for 
this purpose, a logical analysis was made of the 
possible “strategies” which S might employ 
when confronted with the task of forming an 
impression of the conflict-laden Protagonist. 
The general strategies developed below, of 
course, do not exhaust all of the possibilities. 

Since the personal conflict of the Protagonist 
derives from his incompatible group member- 
ships, it would follow that the conflict can be 
resolved by any method which weakens his 
membership in one group, or conversely, 
strengthens his membership in another. More 
specifically, if we can assume that a frequent 
basis for group membership is the person’s 
identification with the goals and values of a 
group, the Protagonist’s conflict would tend to 
be resolved to the extent that he does not 
accept the goals and values of one of the 
conflicting groups, or more fully accepts the 
goals and values of the other of the conflicting 
groups. By thus “disengaging” the Protagonist 
from the conflicting groups, one is able to 
bring about a reduction of his personal conflict. 
A general criterion, therefore, for identifying 
conflict-resolving tendencies can be stated 
formally as follows: 

Criterion I, In the impression of the Pro- 
tagonist there are qualifications regarding the 
strength of his membership in one or the other 
of the incompatible groups. 

The incompatibility between the USE 
groups and D group cannot be said to hold for 
every one of their respective goals and values. 
Presumably, at one level of abstraction or 
another there are goals and values of the 
Socialist or Communist party which are 
identical in content with those of the USE 
Grouj. Thus, where a person’s primary basis 
for membership is through identification with 
one of these common goals and values, it would 
follow that he would be relatively free from 
conflict. 

Criterion II. In the impression of the 
Protagonist there is an indication that his 
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TABLE 1 


Tue Incipence or Various Mopes or 
StrwuLus-ConFiict RESOLUTION 


Weak 
Conflict 
(N = 67) 


Strong 
Conflict 
(N = 72) 


Mode of Resolution* 


Per Cent Per Cent 


“Instrumentalization” 43 49 
“Elimination” 19 24 
“Overlapping” 2 12 
No Resolution 46 15 


100 100 


* The reliability of coding as estimated by the percentage of 
agreement with an independent coder was 89 per cent and & per 
ent for the Strong and Weak stimulus conditions respectively, 


including all the categories. These percentages are based on 38 


cases in each condition 


membership is based on properties held in 
common by the two sets of groups. 

Following the formulation of these hypo- 
thetical strategies, a set of relatively concrete 
empirical categories was developed by referring 
to a small random sample of the protocols. 
Definitions and illustrations of these categories 
are given below. 


Corresponding to Criterion I 


“Instrumentalization.” According to this 
category, the Protagonist’s membership in 
either the D group or USE groups is described 
as nominal. Specifically, the membership is 
said to be instrumental to some personal goal 
of the Protagonist which is quite irrelevant to 
the ostensible purposes of the D group or USE 
groups. In extreme cases, the membership is 
flatly disbelieved. 


E.g., “His political views are at variance with the whole 
capitalist pattern. He probably professes to be a social- 
ist to ally himself with his workers, but is probably a 
Republican at heart.” 

E.g., “As for his aims, ideals, etc., they are wrapped up 
in the party, and his cocktail conversation re: free 
enterprise, voting the Republican ticket was just so 
much B.S. to foo! his friends and to do his job better 
for the party.” 


“Elimination.” The essence of this category 
is that S makes no reference whatever to any 
activity, belief, ideology, etc., presumably 
associated with D-group membership. In the 
majority of cases not even the name of the D 
group is mentioned in the impression of the 
Protagonist. Two facts argue against the 


interpretation that the D group was simply 
unnoticed: (a) Ss were explicitly instructed to 
consider all groups in developing their impres- 
sions. (6) A check of the “Control” impressions 
reveals that only one S failed to refer to the 
activities, beliefs, purposes, etc., associated 
with membership in the USE groups. 


Corresponding to Criterion II 


“Overlapping.” According to this category, S 
postulates an interest or an ideology which the 
D group and the USE groups share in common, 
and implies or explicitly states that the com- 
mon characteristic is the basis for the Pro- 
tagonist’s membership in both sets of groups. 


E.g., “He is a shrewd businessman with a keen interest 
in public utilities. This is inferred from his connection 
with the New York Stock Exchange and some of the 
basic underlying doctrine of the Socialist Party.” 

E.g., “He is a man of principle and firm conviction. 
This must be so, otherwise he would not belong to both 
the NAM and the Socialist Party. . . . There is good in 
both and he stands by the principles of both despite 
recognizable conflicting differences.’’ 


The residual category, of course, refers to the 
instance where the conflict of the Protagonist 
is clearly described but left wholly unresolved. 
The absence of any tendency to resolve the 
conflict is illustrated by the following examples. 


E.g., “Membership in the NAM and the Socialist Party 
seem to conflict. This might be a split personality, but 
more likely results from an inability to make up his 
mind.” 

E.g., “This man’s membership in the CP defies his 
membership in ail the other things mentioned. Com- 
munism states that there is no religion as we know it, 
that the State, the government, and its leaders are to 
be worshipped, and yet this man is both a communist 
and an official in a Christian Church. Communism dis- 
allows the ownership of private property and the form- 
ing of social classes, and yet this man owns property 
and enjoys the privileges of the middle and upper classes 
with his membership in a country club. This man is a 
member of the NAM which is made up of the private 
owners of industry and also is a member of the CP 
which advocates state ownership of industry.” 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We may now consider the frequencies with 
which the foregoing categories were employed. 
Table 1 presents the percentage of Ss for each 
category defining the mode of resolution in the 
Strong and Weak stimulus conditions. 

It is apparent that in both stimulus condi- 
tions the majority of Ss undertake to resolve 
the conflict in the Protagonist, employing 
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essentially the same a priori strategies de- 
scribed above. Moreover, the three “resolu- 
tion” categories appear to have been used in 
the same order of frequency under both 
stimulus conditions. The most frequently 
employed mode of resolution is Instrumentali- 
zation; the least often employed is the category 
of Overlapping. This fact suggests that a 
cognitive reorganization which involves weak- 
ening a person’s membership status (Strategy 
I) is easier to bring about than one which 
involves the discovery of a property held in 
common by two otherwise incompatible 
groups (Strategy II). A re-reading of the 
examples cited for the Overlapping category 
will show that it requires unusual ingenuity 
(or an equivalent condition) to overcome the 
obstacles involved in the use of this category. 

Comparing the two stimulus conditions, it 
can be seen that relatively more Ss under the 
Strong than under the Weak stimulus do not 
attempt a resolution of the Protagonist’s 
conflict. An over-all comparison of the two 
experimental treatments yields a chi-square 
value of 12.62, which is significant at beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. It will be noted that 
the difference between the stimulus conditions 
is in a consistent direction for all three resolu- 
tion categories. The over-all comparison thus 
essentially reflects the differentia! proportion 
of “‘resolvers” in the Strong and Weak condi- 
tions. (With the categories combined into one 
representing the “tendency to resolve,” a com- 
parison of the stimulus conditions yields a chi 
square of 8.00, significant at better than the 
1 level of confidence.) These comparisons 
would appear to indicate that the stronger the 
conflict in the stiraulus person, the greater the 
difficulty encountered by S in resolving it 
while forming an impression of the stimulus 
person. This formulation gains support from 
another line of analysis. 

The resolution of any kind of conflict may 
occur in various directions. The impressions 
of the Protagonist formed by those who 
attempt to resolve his conflict may reflect 
these directional possibilities. The Ss who 
employ the Instrumentalization category may 
weaken the USE-group or the D-group mem- 
bership. Whichever is weakened, the other 
membership remains to “dominate” the im- 
pression. Similarly, reference to the goals, 
values, etc. of the D group or USE groups may 


TABLE 2 
Tae Direction or Conriict RESOLUTICN IN THE 


STRONG AND Weak Stiwuivus CONDITIONS 
Weak 
(N = 57) 


Strong 


Direction of Resolution * 
N = 46) 


Per Cent 


Pear Cent 
USE-Groups Dominant 70 75 
D-Group Dominant 28 
Equally Dominant 2 


12.5 
12.5 


100 100 


* The reliability of coding in terms of percentage of agreement 
was 92 per cent for the Strong condition and 91 per cent for the 
Weak condition, including all three categories. These percentages 
are based on 28 and 4 cases in the Strong and Weak conditions 
respectively. 


be eliminated. Whichever is not eliminated can 
be regarded as the Protagonist’s “primary” 
membership. A third theoretica! possibility is 
an impression which describes the Protagonist 
as equally a member of both D and USE 
groups. This direction, of course, is the one 
taken by the Ss who employ the Overlapping 
category. A final directional possibility is one 
which our coding system was not sensitive 
enough to detect, namely, an impression in 
which the Protagonist is a member of neither 
the USE or D groups. Table 2 shows the 
relative frequency of Ss under each stimulus 
condition whose attempts to resolve the 
Protagonist’s conflict assume one of the three 
directional possibilities we were able to de- 
scribe in the data. 

It can be seen that impressions in which the 
USE-group membership is dominant occur 
somewhat more frequently under the condition 
of Weak stimulus conflict. The large dis- 
crepancies, however, occur in the other two 
directional categories. Under the Strong 
stimulus condition, impressions in which the 
D-group membership is dominant are rela- 
tively much more frequent than under the 
Weak stimulus condition. On the other hand, 
impressions in which the memberships are 
equally dominant are relatively more frequent 
in the Weak than in the Strong condition. The 
over-all difference between conditions is 
significant at beyond the .01 level of confidence 
(chi square = 6.50). The clear-cut interpreta- 
tion of this result is prevented by the fact that 
the Equally Dominant category is identical 
with the Overlapping category in Table 1. 
In other words, the results of Table 1 and 
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Table 2 are not independently derived. A com- 
parison of the stimulus conditions with the 
Equally Dominant category excluded, i.e., 
only with respect to whether the direction of 
resolution is in one way or the other, yields a 
chi-square value of 3.11, significant at about 
the .075 level of confidence. This result reflects 
a relatively strong tendency for Ss in the 
Strong condition to create impressions in 
which the D group is the dominant member- 
ship. 

The independent data from both tables can 
perhaps best be interpreted in terms of the 
differential difficulty of resolving stimulus 
conflicts as their strength increases. Thus, as 
the conflict becomes stronger, fewer persons 
can resolve it. Among those who do attempt to 
resolve the strong conflict, there is a compara- 
tively equa! distribution as far as the direction 
of resolution is concerned. In other words, 
both the incidence of resolution and the direc- 
tion of resolution reflect the increased resist- 
ance encountered in trying to resolve very 
strong stimulus conflicts. 

It can, of course, be argued that both sets of 
results are due to some differential property 


of the D groups in the Strong and Weak 
conditions rather than the differential strength 
of conflict that the D groups are assumed to 
have with the USE Groups. Since the D 
groups do differ in content, this argument is 


not easily brushed aside. Some cwunter- 
arguments can be made, however. (a) An 
outstanding characteristic of Communist 
party membership in these times is that it is 
utterly nonconforming with respect to the 
prevailing climate. In the particular context of 
the USE groups employed in the stimulus, it 
seems highly likely that conflict is the most 
salient property of the D groups. (6) The 
interpretation that the differential strength of 
conflict accounts for the results makes excellent 
systematic sense when other kinds of conflict 
are considered. The parallel may readily be 
drawn, for example, between S’s treatment of 
these stimulus conflicts and the handling of his 
own motivational conflicts as illustrated in the 
decision time experiments (3). In the latter 
situation, when the comparison line is closest 
in length to the standard, S who is motivated 
to judge “longer” or “shorter” is assumed to 
be in a state of maximum conflict. Under such 
circumstances, decision time is longest, i.e., 
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there is the greatest difficulty in resolving the 
conflict. When the decision is reached, there 
tends to be an equal distribution of responses 
between the possible directions, i.e., 50 per 
cent “longer” and 50 per cent “shorter.” (c) A 
third argument in favor of the “strength of 
conflict” formulation is empirical evidence 
that the stimulus conditions do differ in 
terms of the degree of conflict perceived in the 
Protagonist. Such evidence was developed in 
the following way. 

A list of symptoms and behaviors commonly 
associated in the clinical literature with 
personal conflict was drawn up. Then, on the 
basis of a small, randomly selected number of 
protocols from each stimulus condition, these 
indices were defined and grouped into three 
general categories: Interpersonal Problems, 
Anxiety, and Psychosomatic Disorder. Fin- 
ally, the entire sample of the first experimental 
session (Strong condition N = 38, Weak con- 
dition N = 38, Control condition NV = 35) was 
counted as to the number of Ss in each condi- 
tion who described the Protagonist in terms of 
one or more of these categories.’ To strengthen 
the interpretation that personal conflict is seen 
as resulting from the incompatible group 
memberships, instances where conflict is indi- 
cated as the cause of the Protagonist’s member- 
ship were not tallied. The percentages for the 
Strong, Weak, and Control conditions are 29 
per cent, 16 per cent, and 9 per cent, respec- 
tively. The difference among the three condi- 
tions is significant at the .07 level of confidence 
(chi square = 5.30). Considering the predicted 
order of frequencies from Strong to Weak to 
Control, and considering the fact that the 
measure of conflict is based only upon 5S’s ex- 
plicit mention of a nonexhaustive set of indices, 
we may reasonably conclude that there is a 
difference in the amount of conflict perceived 
in the Protagonist. 

The provision of such an independent 
measure of stimulus conflict also helps to 
avoid the tautology involved in the above 
formulation, which links strength of conflict 
with difficulty of resolution. 

At least two problems for further research 
should be touched upon in this discussion. 


* Since there were few Ss who mentioned more than 
one category of personal conflict, the frequency of Ss 
is used as a measure rather than the mean number of 
symptoms. 
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First, it will be noted that we have consistently 
employed the ter.ns tendency and allempt when 
describing stimulus-conflict resolution. An 
important research problem is to determine 
whether from the standpoint of the observer 
the conflict in the Protagonist is actually 
resolved. To answer this question, an experi- 
ment is needed which compares the amount of 
conflict perceived in the Protagonist before 
and after an impression of the Protagonist is 
formed. 

The occurrence of conflict-resolving ten- 
dencies in impression formation, and the 
demonstration that both the incidence and 
direction of thesz tendencies are affected by 
the strength of the conflict in the stimulus 
person still leaves open the question of why 
the stimulus conflict was resolved in the first 
instance. Until experiments clarify the issue, 
one can only speculate about such factors as 
“need for closure,” “intolerance of ambiguity,” 
empathy with the stimulus person, etc. 


SUMMARY 


The experiment was designed to reveal, in 
S’s impressions of a purportedly living stimulus 
person, tendencies to resolve a conflict experi- 
mentally created in that stimulus person. 
Three degrees of conflict were created by 
manipulating the stimulus person’s group 
memberships. In the condition of Strong 
conflict, the person was a member of five 
groups characterized by an upper socioeco- 
nomic orientation and simultaneously a 
member of the Communist party. In the Weak 
stimulus condition, while a member of the 
same upper socioeconomic groups, the stimu- 
lus person was also a member of the Socialist 
party. In the Control condition, there was no 
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incompatible group membership. There were 
72, 67, and 35 cases in the Strong, Weak, and 
Control conditions respectively. 

The basic data—S’s impressions of the 

stimulus person—were coded in accordance 
with categories representing different modes 
of stimulus conflict resolution. 
WThe majority of Ss under both stimulus 
conditions attempted to resolve the stimulus 
person's conflict. A_ significantly greater 
proportion of the Ss under the Strong condition 
failed to attempt a resolution. Finally, the 
direction of conflict resolution, e.g., which of 
the two sets of incompatible groups is con- 
sidered to be the stimulus person’s primary 
membership, was more equally distributed in 
the Strong condition. The findings were 
interpreted in terms of an hypothesis relating 
the strength of conflict to the difficulty of 
conflict resolution. Two crucial problems for 
future research were outlined. 
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PREDICTING MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN SMALL GROUPS! 


PHILIP C. SAGI, DONALD W. OLMSTED, anp FRANK ATELSEK 


University of Minnesota 


N ACCORD with a statement by Festinger 
that the results of laboratory experiments 
on the behavior of human groups “must 

continually be checked by studies of real- 
life situations” (7, p. 169), the research re- 
ported herein attempts to determine the 
general concomitance between certain con- 
clusions of group dynamics research and results 
obtained from a field study of actual social 
groups. 

In a recent summary, the same author 
states that “... Persons will attempt to move 
out of groups which no longer satisfy their 
needs, or whose negative aspects outweigh the 
positive satisfactions of belonging to the 
group. Disapproval by other members, low 
status in the group, and other such states of 
affairs can produce pressure to leave the group” 
(6, p. 94). For present purposes, the question 
becomes, Will group members who are not 


strongly involved psychologically in a group, 
and who have low interpersonal! status within 
it, actually leave such groups? 


PROCEDURE 


For reasons having to do with the broader research 
of which this is a part, the 23 college-stadent groups 
selected for study were (a) “task” organizations, or 
those having explicit and objective organizational goals 
consisting of the creation of products or services for 
the student body, and (6) within an arbitrary size 
limit of 20 members. Questionnaires, administered in a 
testing room by the research staff to afford some degree 
of standardization, were completed by 293 respondents, 
or 91.6 per cent of the claimed membership of the 23 
organizations. For 12 organizations, 100 per cent com- 
pletion of questionnaires was achieved, and 72.7 per 
cent was the lowest completion rate for an organization. 
Most of the 27 nonrespondents, according to evidence 
to be presented herein, appeared to be peripheral 
members. About six months after the questionnaires 
were completed, during which interval the summer 
recess had occurred, the membership of the groups 
was again determined. 





'This research was supported under contract 
N8onr66216 between the Office of Naval Research and 
the University of Minnesota, with E. D. Monachesi 
as project director. The opinions expressed are our 
own and are not necessarily shared by the Office of 
Naval Research. For awareness of the problems of con- 
cern herein, we are indebted to F. Stuart Chapin. 
Statistical calculations were performed by Miss Clarice 
Olien. 
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To test the hypothesis that maintenance of member- 
ship in a task organization is directly related to personal 
involvement in the group and to sociometric status 
within the group, the following definitions were estab- 
lished : 

1. Membership Maintenance. If a person maintained 
his membership in the group following the summer 
recess he was said to have “stayed.” Those who were 
no longer members at the time of the follow-up were 
assigned to one of two categories: (a) those, who from 
their responses in the questionnaire to, “Are you now 
considering leaving the group? Why?” and from in- 
formation gained during the follow-up, were labeled 
“unavoidable terminators,” and (6) those who, having 
severed membership by choice, were said to have 
“dropped.” The unavoidable terminators, composed 
of persons graduating or leaving school, entering 
military service, or ineligible for further membership, 
were excluded from further analysis, since predictive 
interest is confined to those who stayed or dropped. 

2. Personal Involvement. The degree to which a mem- 
ber feels a responsibility to, and satisfaction with, the 
organization relative to his personal expectations was 
called personal involvement. The operationa! definition 
is the individual’s rank on an eight-item Guttman-type 
scale of “Personal Involvement” (PI) based on ques- 
tionnaire responses. Four of the items, of the five-point 
“rating” type, were adapted from Hemphill (10); an 
example is: “How important is the group to you?” 
The other items, devised for this research, provided for 
“yes,” “no,” or “doesn’t apply” responses; an example 
is: “Has the group come up to your expectations with 
regard to fellowship?” Although the coefficient of 
reproducibility was .904 for the manipulated sample of 
100 cases, and .902 for 512 cases (the 293 members with 
which this paper is concerned, plus 219 members of 16 
other organizations), the scale is not fully acceptable 
according to Guttman’s additional criteria (9, pp. 78- 
79). The deficiencies are: (a) the scale contains less 
than ten items, all dichotomized; and (5) four of the 
item-marginals are outside the 30-70 range suggested 
by Guttman, thus assuring high reproducibility for 
those items. 

3. Sociometric Status. Sociometric status was defined 
as the relative interpersona! position of a member within 
a group in terms of friendship choices by other mem- 
bers. Operationally, it is a member’s score calculated 
from the item, “Who are your closest friends in this 
group?” according to the formula: Sociometric Status 
(SS) score equals number of choices received by the 
member divided by highest number of choices received 
by a member of the group. The possible scores thus 
range from 1 to 0. The number of choices permitted 
was neither clearly structured nor clearly free, since 
five blank lines, without instructions, followed the 
question. Most respondents gave five choices. This 
measure is similar to that of Eng and French (4) ex- 
cept for the adjustment made here for varying group 
size. 
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RESULTS 


The category of unavoidable terminations 
totaled 170 members or 53 per cent of the 
initial claimed membership of the 23 groups; 
these were eliminated from further considera- 
tion. That the 27 nonrespondents were mostly 
peripheral or nominal members of the groups 
is indicated by: (a) all of them were either 
unavoidable terminators or had dropped by 
the time of the follow-up; (6) their mean SS 
score was significantly lower (p < .02) than 
that of respondents. Of the remainder, 63 
stayed and 60 dropped. 

The differences between the means of those 
who stayed and those who dropped was 
significant for both SS (p < .001) and PI 
(p < .003), by ¢ test. The correlation between 
the two measures was .26 (NV = 293). 

To derive optimum predictive power from 
the two measures, they were combined in a 
linear discriminant function (LDF) (11, chs. 
5 & 6; 12, pp. 343 ff.). The calculated measures 
are summarized in Table 1. The test of signif- 
icance (analysis of variance) for discrimination 
between the two categories of members by 
the linear combination of the two variables 


TABLE 1 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT AND SocroMETRIC STATUS 
Scores ror “Stayvep” anp “Dropprep” CATEGORIES 
(X, = Personal Involvement*; X; = 
Sociometric Status) 





Statistic Stayed Dropped 
N oO. 
2(X)) d 357. 
2(X3) 30.2! 17.335 

5.950 

. 2889 
2329. 

9.3259 

97 .083 


1772. 
21.0565 
143 .086 


Ag 
2(X?) 
2(X?) 
z(X. X32) 


* PI is an inverse measure—low scores mean high involvement 
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was significant (p < .001), with an F ratio of 
9.44. The LDF is given by: y = .1192X, — 
.9929X,, where X,; = PI and X, = SS. 

As a means of indicating the discrimination 
achieved for this sample, the 123 members were 
classified by the instrument as “stay” or 
“drop.” The accuracy of classification—that is, 
whether a member actually had stayed or 
dropped six months later—is shown as Part A 
of Table 2. Eighty-three of the cases were 
correctly classified by the instrument, or an 
accuracy of 67.5 per cent. 

The item asking members to indicate if they 
were considering leaving the group affords an 
opportunity for some degree of evaluation of 
the statistical predictor. At the initial period, 
25 members indicated they were considering 
leaving for “psychological” reasons, and 18 of 
them had left by the time of the follow-up. If 
the answers to this question are regarded as 
the “member’s self-prediction” as to whether 
he would stay or drop, the accuracy of self- 
prediction is shown in Part B of Table 2. 
This “self-prediction” was 60.2 per cent 
accurate. 

As Table 2 shows, the PI and SS measures, 
when used together in a linear discriminant 
function, appear to be somewhat better 
predictors of chosen maintenance of member- 
ship than the expectations of the members 
themselves. The information upon which 
both methods of prediction were based was 
obtained at the same time—prior to a gap in 
organizational functioning (the summer re- 
cess) which such membeiship maintenance 
bridged. 


DISCUSSION 
A key concept of group dynamics research is 
“group cohesiveness” (1; 3, ch. 7; 5; 15) which 
has been defined as “the resultant of all the 


TABLE 2 
Accuracy or Two Ways or Prepictinc MEMBERSHIP MAINTENANCE IN STUDENT TASK ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Prediction by linear discriminant 
Actual Behavior Predicted Stay 


Stayed 39 
Dropped 16 


123” 67.5% Accurate 


Predicted Drop | Actual Behavior 


B. Member's “self-prediction” 
Predicted Stay Predicted Drop 


Stayed 56 7 
Dropped 42 18 


13 * 60.2%, Accurate 
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forces acting on all the members to remain in 
the group” (3, pp. 77-78). Operational indi- 
cators have vazied but tend to center around 
measures of the attractive ness of the group for 
individua! members as in/:rred from patterns 
of sociometric choice. It has also been sug- 
gested that such behaviorai indicators as 
absenteeism, turnover, or payment of dues 
might be used (3, p. 75). Whether or not the 
concept, and current research directed toward 
its elucidation, prove useful in the long run 
(8), it appears that the PI score used herein 
can be regarded as a measure of the attractive- 
ness of the group for a member and hence as a 
component of cohesiveness. Similarly, the 
SS score of a member approximates the “re- 
jection” measure of Schachter (14). 

On the basis of these terminological trans- 
lations, the overt behavior of maintenance or 
severance of membership in the real-life 
groups studied—behavior of importance to 
the continued functioning of the groups—is 
seen to be related to two variables which have 
been extensively studied in laboratory experi- 
ments. In view of the large number of possible 
factors involved in a member’s decision to 
continue or cease membership, this seems to 
be distinctly encouraging. 

The measures used also can be viewed with 
respect to the theoretical position of Bales, 
who attempts to specify “the most general or 
universal kinds of differentiation which exist 
or develop between persons as units in small 
groups” (2, p. 72 ff.). Bales posits differential 
degrees of (a) access to resources, (6) control 
over persons, (c) status in a stratified scale of 
importance or prestige, and (d) solidarity or 
identification with the group as a whole. The 
SS and PI measures can be regarded as opera- 
tional indices corresponding to, respectively, 
the third and fourth of these kinds of differenti- 
ation, on the basis of which, in Bales’ theory, 
differential within-group behavior becomes 
predictable. 

Consideration of these results may shed 
some light on the problem of the valid extra- 
polation of laboratory findings to real-life 
situations (13, p. 356-357). It may be that the 
variables used herein “worked” in predicting 
behavior in actual groups because the criterion 
behavior represented the decisions of indi- 
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viduals as influenced by group forces. The 
behavior of real-life groups, as such, may show 
less resemblance to that found in experi- 
mentally-created groups. 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that maintenance or sever- 
ance of membership in small “task” organiza- 
tions of college students is directly related to 
personal involvement in the group and to 
sociometric status within the group was 
supported by data from 23 such organizations. 
Of 293 members initially studied, 170 had 
involuntarily severed membership (graduation, 
military service, etc.) six months later; for the 
remainder, moderate predictability of main- 
tenance or severance of membership was 
achieved by the use of two measures in a 
linear discriminant function. Prediction by 
use of the statistical instrument was somewhat 
better than that of members’ “‘self-prediction.” 
Results were interpreted to indicate that 
variables approximating those being studied in 
group dynamics laboratory research appear 
to be relevant to important behavior in real- 
life groups 
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STANDARDIZATION OF THE WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE FOR OLDER PERSONS 


JEROME E. 


DOPPELT anp WIMBURN L. WALLACE 


The Psychological Cor poration 


ARGER numbers of the aged in our popu- 
|" lation plus greater social concern for 
their welfare account for increased 
interest and research in gerontology. Much 
time and energy are being devoted to retire- 
ment planning, employment possibilities, and 
avocational programs for older persons. There 
is consequently a need for data describing 
general level of intellectual ability, special 
capacities, and the extent of mental deteriora- 
tion in the aged. As a result, there is an increase 
of individual testing of older people. 

This report describes the procedures and 
findings in a special study of 475 people over 
60 years of age who were tested with the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 
The testing of this sample was part of the 
standardization of the WAIS for adults from 
ages 16 to over 75. A brief description of the 
old-age study is given in the WAIS Manual 
(3, pp. 22-25); detailed analyses will be found 
here. This report is also concerned with the 
nature and extent of changes in abilities over 
the span of adult years from age 16 to over 75. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
the forerunner of the WAIS, has been used 
extensively with subjects who were older 
than those on whom the published norm 
tables were based. Experience has indicated 
that this type of instrument can be appro- 
priately used with such subjects, but the 
utility of the test for older persons is limited 
by the lack of adequate norms. One of the 
advantages of the Wechsler Scales is that they 
provide for the comparison of an individual’s 
test scores with the scores of his age peers. 
This advantage is diminished if norms for 
such comparisons are not available for all age 
ranges. 

The need for norms in several adult age 
ranges was recognized in the development of 
the WAIS. In planning the standardization, 
the extension of the norms to include older 
people in the national sample proved to be 
too formidable an undertaking. The age limits 
of the national standardization sample were 
therefore set at 16 to 64. It was possible, 
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however, to obtain WAIS scores on a sub- 
stantial regional group of older persons to 
supplement the national] standardization sam- 


pling. 
Implementation of the Study 


When the standardization program was 
started, the University of Chicago, through 
its Committee on Human Development, had 
in progress an extensive study of older persons. 
Dr. Robert Havighurst, chairman of the 
Committee, arranged to obtain a sample of 
individuals over 60 years of age as part of this 
study. The Committee also obtained a grant 
from the United States Public Health Service 
to assist in financing the WAIS testing.’ The 
Committee’s project was identified as the 
Kansas City Study of Middle Age and Aging 
and was under the local direction of Mr. Martin 
B. Loeb. 

Kansas City had been chosen for the site of 
the project because it represented a metro- 
politan area that was neither too complex nor 
too large, and because it was judged to be a 
typical American city culturally, geograph- 
ically, economically, and socially. The Com- 
mittee on Human Development arranged for 
the cooperative participation of Community 
Studies, Inc., a tocally financed social research 
group under the direction of Dr. W. D. 
Bryant. Community Studies, Inc. provided 
staff assistance and basic data of importance 
to the project. 


GATHERING THE DATA 
The Sample 


The first step in the project was the identifi- 
cation of the population and the sampling plan. 
A probability sample of the population of 
metropolitan Kansas City was selected. The 
area included Jackson and Clay Counties in 
Missouri and Johnson and Wyandotte Counties 
in Kansas. 

A two-stage, stratified, systematic sample 
was drawn in the following manner. It was 


' United States Public Health Service grant, M-621. 
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estimated that 2,000 dwelling units (DU’s) 
would need to be canvassed to obtain the 
desired 500 cases over 60 years of age. An 
allowance of 300 DU’s was added to cover 
losses due to nonrespondents. Since there were 
an estimated 290,000 DU’s in the area, the 
over-all sampling ratio was 126:1. In the 
first stage, a representative sample of the 
blocks in the area was designated by number- 
ing all the blocks geographically, and selecting 
blocks at regular intervals in the numbered 
sequence. Field workers visited all the sample 
blocks and recorded the address and a de- 
scription of every DU in each block. These 
rosters were then arranged by stratum (size of 
block and geographic area) and block numbers. 
Dwelling units were designated at regular 
intervals on the rosters in accordance with 
the predetermined sampling ratio. 
Interviewers visited every selected DU to 
obtain the following information: name, sex, 
age, race, occupation, and income of each 
occupant, and the number of rooms in the 
household. From these census data, all persons 
60 years of age or over were identified. As 
expected, there were considerably more per- 
sons between the ages of 60 and 70 than there 
were over 70. Therefore, serial selection of 
names was made for those aged 60-69, while 
all those 70 and over were retained. The aim at 
the outset of the project was to test 50 indi- 
viduals of each sex in each of five age groups. 
Table 1 shows the numbers of persons who 
were listed as the sample. These were ap- 
proached for testing. Some excess over 50 in 
each cell was provided where possible to 
allow for persons who could not be tested. 


Selection and Training of Examiners 
From among eight qualified applicants in 
the Kansas City area, two men and three 


TABLE 1 


NoumBer OF INDIVIDUALS IDENTIFIED AS THE SAMPLE 
ror TESTING 





Both 
Men Women Sexes 
60-64 82 &8 170 
65-69 73 79 152 
70-74 63 132 
75-79 42 108 
80 and over 41 87 


All ages 1 049 
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women were selected as the examiners for the 
project. During the course of the testing, two 
examiners moved from the area and were 
replaced. The principal qualifications sought 
for in examiners were training, experience, 
and competence in the administration of 
individual tests of mental ability. Secondary 
criteria for selection were mature appearance, 
which was considered important in gaining the 
cooperation of subjects, and time schedules 
which would permit reasonably prompt 
completion of quotas of cases. 

The technical supervisor of the examiners 
was a staff member of The Psychological 
Corporation. The resident administrative 
supervisor was the Director of the Kansas 
City Study of Middle Age and Aging. Preced- 
ing the testing of subjects, the technical 
supervisor and the examiners met to review in 
detail the administration of the WAIS. The 
manual and record form were identical to 
those used in the concurrent national stand- 
ardization. The only modification of the direc- 
tions for the old-age sample was the extension 
of time limits on all timed tests except Digit 
Symbol. The purpose of this variation in 
administering the scale was to investigate the 
hypothesis that older people would do better 
on some of the tests if allowed additional time. 
The procedure was adopted whereby the 
examiners would record the score earned on an 
item at the end of the standard time limit in 
instances where the item had not been com- 
pleted within the time limit. The subject 
would be permitted to continue if he so de- 
sired. In addition to the “regular” score 
(accomplishment within standard time limit), 
examiners would record an “‘irregular’’ score 
(the cumulative accomplishment at the end of 
the extra time) and the total time used for 
every item where the extended time occurred. 
It was correctly anticipated that for most 
items there would be only a “regular” score 
the subject would complete the item or give up 
within the time limit—and that for most 
subjects the “irregular” score would not be 
different from the “regular.”’ Extra time allow- 
ance would pertain only to the items in the 
Arithmetic, Picture Completion, Block Design, 
Picture Arrangement, and Object Assembly 
tests. An “irregular” score could also be 
derived from the Information test if the 
examiner presented items well beyond the 
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five consecutive failures for which older 
persons might have special knowledge, e.g., 
the “Genesis,” “Temperature,” and “Yeast” 
items. This procedure was designed so that the 
“regular” score would be the same as a score 
obtained by following standard directions 
for administration. 

In addition to test administration, the 
topic of techniques of approaching subjects was 
discussed with the examiners. Prior to the 
beginning of field work, difficulties that might 
be encountered in gaining the cooperation of 
individuals in the sample could only be esti- 
mated. Neither compensation nor the results 
of the tests could be offered to the subjects. 
The opportunity to cooperate in a poll, con- 
tribute to science, and aid in a community 
project was suggested as the principal incentive 
that could be offered. Beyond this, the exam- 
iners were given only the background and 
purpose of the project, some a priori advice on 
approaching subjects, and an identification 
card. They were asked to try a few cases from 
which they might discover the kinds and ex- 
tent of resistance encountered. They could 
then pool their experiences in this respect, and 
consideration could be given to solving any 
common, serious problems. 

Associated with the matter of gaining the 
subjects’ cooperation was the question of 
locations for the testing. It was assumed that 
many of the subjects could feasibly be tested 
in their own homes and that testing in the 
horae would conform with their wishes. But 
it was expected that other facilities would have 
to be provided for some subjects. Accordingly, 
the examiners were encouraged to locate 
potential testing places, e.g., in churches, 
schools, civic centers, and the like (but not in 
hospitals), in the various sectors of the metro- 
poiitan area where they would be working. 
An office was available at the headquarters of 
the Kansas City Study that could be used for 
testing at any time. During the course of the 
project it developed that none of these facili- 
ties was needed, since all but a very few of the 
tests were given in the subjects’ homes. Most 
of the scattered exceptions were tests given in 
places of work. 

The basis and importance of the sampling 
plan, and the need for obtaining maximum 
response (i.e., minimum attrition of the sample 
by refusals) were impressed upon the exam- 
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iners. They were urged to use ingenuity and 
persuasiveness to gain the cooperation of 
every person in the list. If a subject offered 
resistance or made excuses on the first ap- 
proach, the examiner was to make repeated 
calls to gain the subjeci’s cooperation. If the 
examiner was still unsuccessful, he was to 
report the case to the administrative super- 
visor with a description of the situation and 
recommendations. The supervisor would then 
call or write the subject to add the weight 
of the prestige of the central office. Further- 
more, if it appeared advisable, the supervisor 
might assign the case to a different examiner 
whose age, sex, and personal attributes might 
be more effective with that subject. If all 
efforts failed, a full report of the circumstances 
and reasons for “‘no test” was to be entered in 
the records. 

There were a few specific conditions under 
which a person in the sample would not be 
accepted as a subject. If the person was deaf, 
did not speak and understand English, or was 
so ill or handicapped that it might be a hard- 
ship for him to take the test, no attempt would 
be made to administer it. 

In some instances only part of the WAIS 
might be administered. It was decided that if 
a subject was not eliminated on the basis of any 
of the provisions of the preceding paragraph, 
he could undoubtedly complete at least cll of 
the Verbal tests. If the subject’s vision was 
severely impaired or his hands were crippled, 
it would be expected that some or all of the 
Performance tests would be omitted. In case 
a subject should become fatigued or restive 
during the testing, the examiner might inter- 
rupt the session and seek to arrange an appoint- 
ment to finish the Scale within a few days. 
During the course of the project, only one 
case had to be eliminated because some of the 
Verba! tests were not completed. There was a 
moderate number of incomplete cases due to 
physical handicaps, but the proportion of 
incompletes due to refusal to finish the Per- 
formance Scale was greater than had been 
anticipated. Excuses for not finishing the test 
were frequently similar to those for not cooper- 
ating at all, in addition to complaints of 
fatigue. 

The cases assigned to examiners were equi- 
tably distributed with respect to extreme 
socioeconomic areas and outlying districts. The 
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name and address of each person in the sample 
were typed on a card, and the cards were 
allotted to examiners in groups of about twenty 
There was no restriction against examiners’ 
trading assigned cases, or working together in 
a neighborhood, or approaching difficult sub- 
jects in pairs. Because of the method of 
identifying the sample, it was inevitable that 
in some instances two members of a household 
appeared in the sample. Where this occurred, 
an attempt was made either for two examiners 
to test them simultaneously or for the testings 
to be separated by at least several weeks. 
Use of both of these procedures proved effec- 
tive and apparently minimized contamination 
of the data. 

Before approaching any of the subjects in 
the sample, the examiners practiced the 
administration of the new WAIS on at least 
two colleagues or friends. They then proceeded 
to the field testing. Although they encountered 
some people from whom no test data could be 
obtained, they had few difficulties in the early 
stages of the project. There was considerable 
variation among the examiners in their success 
in persuading people to cooperate and in their 
persistence in pursuing reluctant respondents. 
Some examiners obtained complete tests from 
practically all subjects whom they tested, 
while other examiners encountered relatively 
numerous instances of refusal to complete the 
Scale on excuses of fatigue, lack of time, and 
the like. 

The field testing began in June, 1953, and 
progressed rapidly during the summer months. 
By the end of July, 188 had been tested, and 
by the end of September, 348. During the 
autumn and winter, data were gathered much 
more slowly for at least two reasons. Exam- 
iners’ schedules permitted them less time to 
devote to the project, and subjects who had 
previously declined to cooperate were ap- 
proached repeatedly with a resultant decrease 
in the rate of completed cases. The cumulative 
number tested by the end of November was 
405, and was 427 by the end of January, 1954. 
The last case was completed in mid-March, 
bringing the total to 475. Table 2 shows the 
distribution of these cases by age and sex. 
The numbers obtained in the age groups 75 
and over were so small that for all analyses of 
the data they were combined. Thus only four 
age groups were used, the highest one being 
75 and over. 
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TABLE 2 


Nomper oF Inpivipvats TresTep; COMPLETE AND 
IncomPLETE Cases BY AGE AND SEX 





Men Women 
Age ae —_ 


om~- | Incom-| Com- | Incom-| Tested 


plete | plete plete | plete | 
; ; = 


0-64 | 44 7} 7 | 
65-69 | 42) 4 15 110 
70-74 | 38 K 42, 13 106 
75-79 20 35| 16 | 80 
80 and over 16 4; 20 | 6 


192) 71 475 


116 


Examiners’ Experiences in Gaining Subjects’ 

Cooperation® 

Examiners usually made their initial 
approach by visiting the homes of persons in 
the sample. They typically introduced them- 
selves by saying, “I am____. of the 
University of Chicago. We are making a study 
of middle-aged and older people, and you have 
been chosen to take part in the study. May I 
come in and talk with you?” Explanation of 
the scope, purpose, and mechanics of the 
project were guided by the inquiries of the 
respondent. The project was often described 
as a study of the special abilities of older 
people for the purpose of helping them with 
problems of health, work, and use of leisure 
time. It was also mentioned that the increase 
in the average life span during recent decades 
has resulted in larger numbers of older people 
who could be helped to live happier, more 
independent, and productive lives. There 
was an attempt to avoid such terms as “‘inte'li- 
gence,” “psychological,” “test,” and “aged”’; 
while terms like “science,” “community,” 
“especially selected,” “cooperate,” “study,” 
and “later years” were employed. 

For the few persons who asked how they 
had been selected, a brief, simple explanation 
of the sampling was given with emphasis on 
the local area and the random nature of 
choosing the names. Still fewer people asked 
if the questionnaire was some sort of intelli- 
gence test, to which examiners answered with 
a simple affirmative. This in itself did not 
become a basis for refusing cooperation. 

The examiners, of course, differed somewhat 
in their methods of approaching persons in 
the sample. The most successful examiner 


* The authors are indebted to Mrs. Loraine Pilkey, a 
principal examiner in the project, for this information. 
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used a friendly but direct and business-like 
procedure, keeping detailed explanations and 
extraneous conversation to a minimum. The 
Scale was administered as expeditiously as 
possible, although a rest period or even a 
postponement in completing the test was 
suggested if the subject showed signs of 
fatigue. Two other examiners placed far more 
emphasis on “gaining rapport” to the extent 
of engaging in lengthy preliminary conversa- 
tions with subjects. These examiners were 
usually well-accepted by the subjects, but 
their rate of gathering data was necessarily 
reduced. The subjects sometimes took ad- 
vantage of the examiners’ permissiveness by 
delaying the beginning of any testing or by 
refusing to complete the whole Scale after it 
had been started. Contacts initiated by 
telephone or letter resuited in a higher rate of 
refusals than did interviews in person. 

The most common type of resistance en- 
countered by the examiners was some mani- 
festation of suspicion or defensiveness. Some 
persons believed that the examiners were 
salesmen of some sort; others were fearful of 
being investigated in regard to their pensions. 
Occasionally individuals replied that they were 
too busy to be interviewed, saw no sense to 
the project, did not know enough to be helpful, 
or were not interested in helping science or the 
community. Tactful and patient explanations 
often overcame such objections, but in a 
number of instances cooperation was never 
gained despite repeated attempts. 

Illness and infirmity were not only reasons 
for losing some cases from the sample, but 
were also sources of difficulty when not so 
severe as to preclude testing. They accounted 
for most of the incomplete records and necessi- 
tated prolonged or interrupted testing sessions. 
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Two other frequent difficulties which 
examiners encountered were subjects’ gar- 
rulity and interference by subjects’ relatives. 
There were instances when relatives insisted 
on observing the testing and either ridiculed 
the subject, disparaged the test content, 
supplied answers for some of the items, or 
interfered in some othe~ fashion. The noise 
made by children playing or loud radios in 
adjoining rooms occasionally created unsatis- 
factory testing conditions. Subjects’ talkative- 
ness was more of an inconvenience to exam- 
iners than an invalidation of test results. The 
time that examiners had to spend with such 
individuals prolonged their testing schedules 
considerably. 

The cases that involved problems of gaining 
cooperation and of unsatisfactory testing 
conditions were in the minori:y. Most of the 
people in the sample were friendly and cour- 
teous and willingly contributed their time and 
effort to the study whether they fully under- 
stood its purpose or not. Tables 1 and 2 reveal 
that 475 individuals were tested out of the 
original sample of 649. The distribution of the 
174 not tested is shown by sex, age, and reason 
for omission from the study in Table 3. 

Table 4 indicates the number of contacts 
that were made with the 475 people who were 
tested and the 90 people who refused to be 
tested. The table shows the efficacy of repeated 
attempts to secure cooperation. Relatively 
few of the refusals were abandoned before 
several attempts had been made to test them. 

The proportion of the original sample list 
which was tested was gratifyingly high. The 
basic characteristics of the desired sample 
were well enough maintained to warrant the 
conclusion that a suitable group had been 


TABLE 3 


Nomper or Inprvipvats Nor Tesrep, 


CLassirizep BY Reason, SEX, AND AGE 





— — 


Men 


Reason 


0-4 65-69 70-74 


Deceased 

Too iil 3 2 

Refused 22 13 

Other* 5 7 

All reasons Rt) 22 1 
"Cc 


iid not be located, moved away, non-English speaking, etc 





75 and 
over 


Women 
. Total 
75 and 
over 


OA 65-69 70-74 


4 5 11 
7 8 
8 9 
6 5 


25 27 
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TABLE 4 secured for the development of WAIS norms 


Nomser or Contracts wir Persons Testep ann for older people. 
WITH REFUSALS 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


No. times contacted Tested Refusals Effects of Additional Time 





i" It was noted earlier that the standard pro- 

8 cedure for administering six of the WAIS tests 

27 was augmented by a procedure to determine 

20 the effect of additional time on scores. Two 

- , types of scores were derived, identified as 
raid aati 3 “regular” and “irregular” scores. Both types 
_...._ were accuracy scores, that is, time bonuses for 

rapid completion of some items were not 


TABLE 5 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS OF “REGULAR” AND “IRREGULAR” SCORES 








Men Women 
Age “Regular” | “Irregular” | “Regular” | “Irregular” 


Mean | SD | Mean| SD | Mean | SD | Mean | 
6.31) .99 | 64 | 14.12 | 6.09 | 14.37 | 
6.30; .99 | 59 | 13.19 | 6.35 | 13.36 
6.04) | $5 | 10.97 | $.17 | 11.15 


6.15) . 5| 9.63 | § 9.72 


Information - : 6.40) 15.23 
6.39 15.42 
6.13 .97 
6. .40 


85} .98 | 90 | 3.09} 9.00 | 


3.48) . 67 | 2.95 | 8.86 


22) 55 | 6.64 | 3. 1 | 


M6 S| 6.52 | 2.82] 6.76 | 


Arithmetic | - : " 27 
65-69 : 34 | of 42 
70-74 51 | | a .96 

75 and 

over 


—| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Picture (0-64 4 4 ‘ot 
Completion | 65-69 ; » 
| 70-74 | ‘ | ‘ 73). 
| 75and | SO| 6. 7 ' 3.97) . 
over | 

Block Design | 00-64 | 23.4: A A. 
65-69 3 | 23.95 ’ .33 | 8.63) . 49 
70-74 18 : ; 21| .96 | 49 
75 and 14.4: d 4. 59 


over 








Picture 0-64 5 | 16. : 16 59 
Arrangement | 65-69 | 43 15. § 16 96 | 46 ; 14 
70-74 14 : 14.65 | .97 | 48 | 4.37 | 12 
75 and 11.30 | 4.56 12 50 | i! 
over 


Object 0-64 22 88) 23 97 | 87 | 23.36 | 7.37 | 24.: 84) .94 
Assembly 65-69 43 | 24.31 | .38| 24.88 ‘ 98 | 46) 24.11 | 6.40 | 25 03, .93 
70-74 | 40 | 19.5! .26, 20.55 3, .98 | 45 | 22.61 | 7.88 | 23.99 53) .91 
75 and | 41 | 16. 79 17.74 54, .97 | 55 | 17.54 | 9.28 | 18.48 92| .97 
over 
Note.— “Regular” score is accuracy score based on standard time limits. “Irregular” score is accuracy score based on unlimited time 
In the case of the Information Test the “‘irregular’’ score was obtained by allowing the subjects to answer additional items beyond the 
five failures. Time was not a factor in the “irregular” score for Information. 
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included. A comparison of “regular” and 
“irregular” scores on the six tests for which 
such scores were obtained is shown in Table 5. 

On all tests except Block Design, there are 
only slight differences between the “regular” 
and “irregular” mean scores. Additional time 
on these tests apparently has very little 
effect on the means. In the case of the Block 
Design test, the “irregular” means are approxi- 
mately two and one-half raw score points 
higher chan the “regular” means. 

The time limits on the WAIS tests, with 
the possible exception of Block Design, seem 
to be appropriate for the testing of older 
people. The correlation coefficients between 
“regular” and “irregular” scores are uni- 
formly high. These coefficients are, of course, 
necessarily high since the “regular” scores are 
contained in the “irregular” scores. However, 
the coefficients indicate that the rank order of 
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an individual in his age-sex group is virtually 
the same whether standard or extended time 
limits are used. 

The development of IQs for the WAIS is 
based on the principle that an individual’s IQ 
should be interpreted in terms of the perform- 
ance of people in his age group. Since the 
correlation coefficients between “regular” and 
“irregular” scores are high in each age group, 
either type of score would lead to essentially 
the same IQ. This fact, coupled with the 
knowledge that additional time does not 
appreciably affect the scores on most of the 
tests, indicates the advisability of administer- 
ing the WAIS to all subjects with standard 
time limits. All further studies of the old-age 
sample are therefore based on scores computed 
in accordance with the instructions in the 
WAIS Manual. 


TABLE 6 
Durverences Between Mzan Scatep Scores oF Men and Women on Eacu VeRrsat Test 





Test Age 





00-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Information 


0-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Comprehension 


SrBQse 


a 


— im 


60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Arithmetic 


=Sez 


O-6A 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Similarities 


as 


UAas 
“sn ~ 








~wh 
288 


eexe 


— Ih 


noe Ww 
an —wO 
SESB 


wm wh 


ww wh 
eeees £3282 


en ow 


Women 

N Mean SD 
| o4 9.30 3.02 
| $9 ' 19 
.73 
.75 





2.31 


ve ww 
=e3se 


SSSR 
Sass 





O ~~ 98 
ESAs 








| 
| 


| 


BASLE RASL RAST RASS RASS Ve 


~~c 
Sask 





* Positive values indicate mean of men is higher than mean of women; negative values indicate the reverse situation. 


** Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 7 
Dirrerenc™s BETWEEN MEAN ScaLep Scores OF MEN AND WomeEN ON Each PERFORMANCE TEST 





Men 





Test 
Mean 





4.68 


Digit Symbol 

| 65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


3.00 


rs 


60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Picture Completion 


un 
G oo 
nn 


00-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Block Design 


-an~ 


00-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over | 


Picture Arrangement 





a 3 
RSES SSRS 


00-64 
65-69 

| 70-74 
75 and over 


Object Assembly 


uann~ 
— bh w 
Sree 


2.66 | 55 


2Rbe SEES 


53 
‘81 


4 
27 
.09 
32 


‘51 
‘SI 
37 


seas sees ares eses| =| 


3.13 -, 

2.91 — .02 
2.85 — .9 
2.93 — 39 


17 57 
76 46 
95 45 





SESS Sse euee 


Anon~ 











** Significant at the .01 level. 


Sex Differences 


In the standardization of the WAIS on a 
national sample between the ages of 16 and 64, 
equal numbers of men and women were tested 
in each of seven age groups. Analysis of the 
data indicated that the differences between 
mean scores of men and women on the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale Scores of the 
WAIS were not statistically significant. Conse- 
quently, the IQ tables for the age groups in the 
national standardization are based on both 
sexes combined. 

In the old-age study, the numbers of men 
and women tested in each age group were not 
equal. The two sexes were compared in terms 
of scaled scores’ on each of the eleven tests. The 
data are shown in Tables 6 and 7. 


*The procedure given in the WAIS Manual for 
determining an individual’s IQ calls for the conversion 
of raw scores on each test to scaled scores based on a 
reference group which included 500 cases between the 
ages of 20 and 34. The scaled scores were constructed 
so that the mean and standard deviation of the refer- 
ence group were 10 and 3, respectively, on every test. 
Although the IQs are separately determined for each 


* Positive values indicate meen of men is higher than mean of women; negative values indicate the reverse situation. 


Of the 44 differences in the two tables, 29 
are positive, indicating higher mean scores for 
the men. However, only three of the individual 
differences are significant at the .01 level of 
confidence, and none of the remaining differences 
attain significance at the .05 level. Two of the 
three “significant” differences occur in the 
Arithmetic test in which area men clearly 
appear to surpass women. 

If the differences for the Verbal tests shown 
in Table 6 are summed algebraically for each 
age group, the result is the mean difference for 
the Verbal Score which ultimately leads to 
the Verbal IQ. For the four age groups the 
mean Verbal Score differences are, respec- 
tively, 1.50, 2.24, 5.10, and 2.41. The standard 
deviation of Verbal Scores is approximately 14 
scaled score points. With the possible exception 
of age group 70-74, differences between the 


age group, the conversion to scaled scores for every 
test is independent of age. Comparisons of groups in 
this study of the old-age sample were made in terms 
of scaled scores. This also permits the additional com- 
parison of level of performance of the various old-age 
groups with that of the reference group. 
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sexes on Verbal Score do not appear to be of 
practical significance. 

The algebraic summation of the Performance 
test differences (Table 7) yields mean Per- 
formance Score differences of —.92, 1.82, .48, 
and —1.72 for the four age groups. The 
standard deviation of Performance Scores is 
approximately 10. Differences between the 
sexes in terms of Performance Score seem to be 
very minor. 

When the differences for all eleven tests are 
summed, the mean Full Scale Score differences 
are .58, 4.06, 5.58, and .69 for the four age 
groups. The standard deviation of Full Scale 
Scores is approximately 22 points. 

Although there is a general tendency for 
men to score higher than women on the WAIS, 
the difference in any age group is not large 
enough to justify separate treatment of the 
data for each sex. In all further analyses, the 
data for the two sexes in each age group were 
combined. 


Complete and Incomplete Cases 


A subject was not included in the national 
standardization of the WAIS if, for one reason 
or another, he did not attempt all of the tests 
in the Scale. This condition excluded from the 
national sample every individual suffering 
from a physical infirmity which prevented him 
from attempting one or more tests. Since the 
proportion of infirm individuals in the popula- 
tion (ages 16-64) is very small, the exclusion 
introduces a negligible source of bias in the 
nationa! sample. 

In older groups, however, the proportion of 
people suffering from maladies or infirmities 
which preclude the administration of some 
tests is much greater than in younger groups. 
Although the Performance tests of the WAIS 
do not require any extensive physical activity, 
they do call for the use of the fingers of one or 
both hands, and the use of the eyes at rela- 
tively close distances. Some older people are 
therefore unable to respond to some of the 
Performance tests. Many of those who could 
not be given all of the Performance tests are 
nevertheless able to take all of the Verbal tests, 
which require only that the subject be able to 
hear and reply to the examiner. Subjects who 
completed the Verbal tests but could not be 
given one or more Performance tests were 
classified as “incomplete”’ cases. 
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TABLE 8 


NoumBper or Perrormance Tests OMITTED BY 
INCOMPLETE CASES 





Age 
No. of tests —— 
omitted 75 and) All 


70-74 
¢ over | Ages 


22 

18 

: / 18 

0 : | 14 

: 6 51 
incom- 15 } : 123 


No. of 
pletes 





Table 8 shows that the examiners were 
remarkably successful in their efforts to give 
all tests to their subjects. A considerable 
proportion of incomplete cases is found only in 
the oldest group. Assuming a subject is willing 
to be tested (Table 3 shows the largest group 
among those persons not tested is the group 
who refused), all the WAIS tests can ap- 
parently be given to at least three out of four 
older people up to age 75. 

In the national standardization of the WAIS, 
the development of Verbal, Performance, and 
Full Scale IQs was based on people who had 
taken all tests. Since the testing of older people 
was considered an extension of the national 
standardization, the IQ tables for the old-age 
groups were also based on complete cases only. 
It is of interest, however, to compare the 
complete and incomplete groups in terms of the 
tests given to both groups—the Verbal tests. 
This comparison is shown in Table 9. 

It seems clear that the mean scores of the 
incomplete cases are generally lower than 
those of the complete cases on all the Verbal 
tests and at each age level. Whether the differ- 
ences indicate a decline in the verbal abilities 
of the incomplete cases or a lifelong differential 
between the complete and incomplete cases 
is impossible to determine with these data. 
The user of the WAIS with older people, 
particularly with those who cannot take all of 
the Performance tests, should bear in mind 
that the IQ tables are based on complete cases. 


Change in Abilities with Age 


The conversion of the WAIS raw scores on 
each test to standard scores based on a single 
reference group permits a ready comparison 
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TABLE 9 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations OF ComPLETE AND IncompLeTe Cases ON VERBAL TESTS 





== ES es 








Age | me 


N 


Test 





00-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Information 


60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Comprehension 


(0-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


Arithmetic 


00-4 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 








0-4 

65-69 | &O 
70-74 80 
75 and over 85 


Digit Span 


60-64 101 
65-69 | 86 
70-74 80 
75 and over | 85 





of different age groups in terms of average 
test performance. Thus, the four old-age 
groups can be compared not only with each 
other, but also with the younger groups of the 
WAIS national standardization. Figures 1 and 
2 show the age curves based on complete 
cases for each of the eleven tests. A break in the 
curve separates the national sample from the 
old-age sample. For the reference group 
(ages 20-34), the mean standard score is 1¢ and 
the standard deviation is 3 on every test. 

There is good continuity between the old-age 
curve and the national standardization curve 
for each of the tests. The general trend of the 
curves up to age 60 is maintained in the curves 
for the older groups almost as though the 
latter curves were extensions of the former. 
Despite the fact that the sampling methods 
in the national! standardization and the old-age 
study were quite different, Figs. 1 and 2 suggest 
that the old-age sample constitutes an appro- 
priate extension of the national sample. 


Complete Cases 


Incomplete Cases 


Mean S N Mean 


5S 3.17 | 45 13 
63 3.22 | 2% 00 
48 26 12 
92 | 38 41 


.96 , 15 33 
24 .08 
26 
58 


15 
24 
26 
58 


15 
24 
26 
58 


15 

24 

26 : 
58 79 


15 47 
24 75 
26 85 
58 05 


It may readily be seen that the shapes of the 
curves for the Performance tests are generally 
different from those for the Verbal tests. The 
Performance tests show a sharper decline 
with increasing age. Furthermore, the ages at 
which maximum achievement is recorded are 
lower than for the Verbal tests. In general, 
maximum achievement on the Performance 
tests is reached in the twenties and decline 
occurs after age 30. In tests of the Verbal 
series, peak achievement typically appears in 
the thirties and is maintained past the age of 40. 

It is interesting to note that there is no 
sharp drop in the scores of older people until 
about age 70. Even after this age the decline on 
Verbal tests is relatively small. The mean 
scores of the oldest group do not fall a standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group on most of the Verbal tests. 

Among the Performance measures, the 
most marked decline is shown on the Digit 
Symbol test. However, this test places great 
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there is much more variation within any age 
group than between age groups. 

Figure 3 shows the age curves for the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale Scores. These are 
respectively, the sums of the scaled scores on 
the Verbal tests, the Performance tests, and 
all tests. The sums of scores are the data from 
which the Verbal, Performance, and Full 
Scale IQ tables are made. Since the IQ’s are de- 
termined separately for each age, comparisons 
of different age groups must be made in terms 
of the sums of scores rather than IQ’s. 

It may be seen that the Verbal Score is at a 
maximum for people in their thirties; per- 
formance achievement is highest in the 
twenties; and for the sum of verbal and per- 
formance achievement, the maximum is 
reached in the twenties and maintained until 
the mid-thirties. As was noted in the discussion 
of the individual tests, the curves for the 
old-age groups fit very well as continuations 
of the curves derived from the national stand- 
ardization sample. Decline in Verbal, Perform- 
ance, and Full Scale Scores is most marked 
after age 70. 





Megan ScaLep Scores On Verspat Tests oF 
Ace Groups tn NATIONAL AND 
Ovp-AGE SAMPLES 


Fis. | 


emphasis on speed and visual perception, and 
it has long been known that older people are 
penalized by such measures. On three of the 
remaining four Performance tests, the mean 
scores of older people up to age 70 are less 
than one standard deviation below the mean of 
the reference group. 

The Vocabulary, Information, Comprehen- 
sion, and Arithmetic tests, which show the 
smallest declines up to age 70, represent the 
abilities most needed by people in their com- 
munication with others. ‘The Similarities test, 
although useful in the measurement of intelli- 
gence, constitutes an artificial situation by 
the standards of everyday life. The same is 
true of Digit Span. Decline in ability on 
Similarities and Digit Span is probably of 
lesser consequence in the lives of older people. 
The retention of power in the verbal abilities 
measured by the other four tests, however, is 
likely to be of considerable importance. 

It must, of course, be kept in mind that the 
data in the figures are mean scores. The over- 
lapping of the age groups is very great, and 
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Some indication of the extent of decline in 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale Scores 
at the older age levels may be obtained by 
comparing the achievement of the older groups 
with that of the reference group of people 
aged 20-34. In the reference group, the mean 
Verbal Score is 60 and the standard deviation 
is 15. Age group 65-69 (67.5 on the base line 
of the curve) has a mean Verbal Score of 53.7. 
Up to age 70 the greatest decline in average 
Verbal Score is therefore about .4 of the 
standard deviation of the reference group. 
For the next older age group (70-74) the 
average Verbal Score is about .8 of a standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group, and for the oldest group the average 
score is about 1.1 standard deviations below 
the reference group average. 

The Performance Score mean and standard 
deviation for the reference group are approxi- 
mately 50 and 12, respectively. The average 
Performance Score of age group 65-69 is about 
1.3 standard deviations below the average 
score of the reference group. The older groups 


drop much more. The mean score of age group 
70-74 is about 1.7 standard deviations below 
the reference group mean, and the oldest 
group mean acore is 2.1 standard deviations 
below the reference group. 

On the Full Scale Score which is the sum of 
the Verbal and Performance Scores the decline 
of the older groups is of course greater than 
that shown on the Verbal Scores and less than 
the decline on the Performance Scores, The 
mean Full Scale Score of the reference group is 
110 and the standard deviation is 25. Thus, 
the mean Full Scale Score of age group 65-69 
is about .9 of a standard deviation below the 
mean of the reference group, the mean of age 
group 70-74 is 1.3 standard deviations below 
the reference group, and the mean of the 
oldest group (75 years and over) is 1.7 standard 
deviations below the reference group. 


Iniercorrelations of the Tests 


The intercorrelations among the WAIS tests 
are shown in Tables 10-13 for each of the 
four old-age groups. Similar data are reported 
in the WAIS Manual for age groups 18-19, 25- 
34, and 45-54. A summary of the correlational 
data for the four old-age groups and the three 
younger groups is shown in Table 14. This 
table presents the range of coefficients and 
median of the correlations among the Verbal 
tests, the Performance tests, the Verbal tests 
against the Performance tests, and among all 
tests. 

Several conclusions may readily be drawn 
from Table 14. The intercorrelations among the 
Verbal tests are generally higher than those 
among the Performance tests. Intercorrelations 
within either the Verbal scale or the Perform- 
ance scale tend to be higher than the coeffi- 
cients between Verbal and Performance 
measures. The range of coefficients is somewhat 
greater in the older groups, which have more 
low r’s than the younger groups. 

It is interesting to find that the intercorrela- 
tions of the WAIS tests are very similar for the 
seven age groups. This would suggest that the 
factorial composition of the WAIS is essenti- 
ally the same at different age levels. In a study 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
Hagen (2) found that the general factor main- 
tained its relative importance between the 
ages of 5 and 13. It is conceivable that a 
similar result would be obtained from factor 
analysis of the WAIS for adult subjects. 
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TABLE 14 


RANGE AND Mepian OF Iwrertest Correcation Coerricients ror Eacu or Seven Ace Groups 





ee Se ee ee 


Verbal Tests 
Age 


Range Mdn 
4 
59 
.66 
61 
59 
61 
61 


48 
40 
45 
32-.76 
38~.82 
41-.71 
28~.77 


81 
81 
85 


18-19 
25-34 
45-54 
@-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 


No. of r’s for each age group 15 


| Range 


44-.62 


| 28 
| 31- 50 


Verbal vs. Per- 
formance Tests 


Performance 


Tests All Tests 


Mdn Range | Mdn Range Mdn 


.37-.81 
wO-.81 | 
42~.85 
32-.76 | 
22-.82 | 
26~.71 


55 
.52 
.57 


37-.65 
W- .67 
| .42-.65 
.35-.67 
22-.67 | 
26-.66 
08-.63 


59 
.53 
56 
.57 
. 54 
‘4 


45-.69 


48-.64 | 
48 
37-.71 


08~.77 


10 ww 55 


TABLE 15 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations OF VERBAL, PERFORMANCE, AND FULL 


ScALE ScoRES 





Verbal Score 
Age 
Mean SD 
55.24 
53.73 | 
47.66 
44.02 


O-6A 
65-69 
70-74 


75 and over 


Development of IQ Tables 


The Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ 
tables for the national standardization sample 
were developed for seven age groups between 
the ages of 16 and 64. The procedure is de- 
scribed in the WAIS Manual (3, p. 18). For 
each group the sums of scaled scores on the 
Verbal tests, the Performance tests, and on the 
sum of all tests were converted to IQ’s by 
equating the mean sum of scaled scores to 
100 and the standard deviation of the sums of 
scaled scores to 15. A check on the variances 
of the sums of Verbal scores indicated that the 
same standard deviation could be used for all 
age groups in constructing the Verbal IQ 
tables; similarly, single estimates of the 
standard deviation were found appropriate for 
all age groups in making the Performance IQ 
and the Full Scale IQ tables. 

The development of the IQ tables for the 
older groups is also discussed in the WAIS 
Manual! (3, p. 22). The youngest of the four 
old-age groups (60-64) overlapped the oldest 
group (55-64) in the national standardization. 
It was found that the IQ tables developed for 
the 55-64 age group of the national standard- 


Performance Score Full Scale Score 


Mean SD 
24.15 
22.92 
21.42 


21.56 


90.21 
88.13 
77.19 

68.71 


ization were adequate to age 64, and conse- 
quently separate IQ tables were not made for 
age group 60-64 of the old-age study. For the 
remaining three age groups, 65-69, 70-74, and 
75 and over, separate IQ tables were prepared. 
In constructing the tables for the three oldest 
groups, the standard deviations of sums of 
Verbal, Performance, and total scaled scores 
which were used were the same as those 
adopted for the age groups of the national 
standardization. This point merits further 
discussion. 

The means and standard deviations of 
sums of scaled scores on the Verbal, Perform- 
ance, and total test for the four old-age groups 
are shown in Table 15. For convenience, 
Verbal Score is used to represent the sum of 
scaled scores on the Verbal tests, and Per- 
formance Score and Full Scale Score similarly 
stand for sums of scaled scores on the appro- 
priate tests. Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of 
variance was applied to the variances of the 
three types of scores. The chi-square values 
resulting from this test were associated with 
probability (p) values of .93, .45, and .60 for 
the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
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Scores, respectively. Since p values greater 
than .05 are generally taken to indicate that 
the differences among the measures tested may 
be attributed to chance, it is reasonable to 
compute a single estimate of standard devia- 
tion for the four old-age groups. The resulting 
standard deviation estimates were 14.34 for 
Verbal Scores, 10.12 for Performance Scores, 
and 22.76 for Full Scale Scores. The corre- 
sponding standard deviation estimates for the 
national standardization sample were 15.21, 
11.48, and 25.23. 

In order to construct the IQ tables for the 
age groups starting with age 65, a choice had 
to be made between the standard deviation 
estimates determined from the old-age groups 
and those based on the national sample. In 
previous studies of the problem of change in 
intelligence-test scores with age, it has gener- 
ally been found that variability tended to 
increase with age despite a decline in average 
scores (1, p. 284). In the present study, the 
variability of the older groups is smaller than 
that found for the younger groups. This 
observed result may be attributed to the fact 
that only complete cases were used to con- 


struct IQ tables for older people. Constriction 
in the standard deviations for these groups may 


also result from the selection of cases in a 
limited geographic area. It would therefore 
be reasonable to suspect that the computed 
standard deviations for the older groups are 
too small. The somewhat larger standard 
deviations based on the national sample were 
consequently accepted as more suitable esti- 
mates for the older groups. The IQ tables for 
age groups 65-69, 70-74, and 75 and older, 
were made by converting the obtained mean 
Verbal, Performance, or Full Scale Score of 
each group to 100. The values for the corre- 
sponding standard deviations of Scores were 
the same as those used for the national sample, 
and these were converted to 15. 


SUMMARY 


In recent years there has been an increasing 
interest on the part of governmental, social, 
and scientific agencies in the problems and 
needs of older people. There is every indication 
that this interest will continue to increase in 
the future. As a concomitant, the frequency 
and importance of individual testing to de- 
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termine intellectual ability, special capacities, 
and extent of deterioration will increase. 

The usefulness of test scores is in large 
measure dependent on the availability of 
adequate normative data. With the coopera- 
tion of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago, a grant from 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., it was possible to extend 
the WAIS norms to the aged. Metropolitan 
Kansas City was the locale for the study. A 
probability sample of the population of the 
area was drawn, and the names and other 
descriptions of persons aged 60 and over were 
recorded. A final selection was made of 649 
names from which it was hoped to obtain 500 
persons who could be tested. 

Inevitably, some of the persons listed could 
not be tested. All the Verbal tests were ad- 
ministered to 475 subjects. For approximately 
25 per cent of these cases one or more of the 
Performance tests could not be used because 
of the subjects’ sensory or motor defects, 
fatigue, illness, or refusal to complete the 
Scale. 

The examiners were instructed to use re- 
peated visits and ingenuity and persuasiveness 
to gain subjects’ willingness to be tested. The 
methods used by different examiners naturally 
varied somewhat, but all examiners had con- 
siderable success in gaining the cooperation of 
the cases assigned to them. The most common 
type of resistance encountered was the mani- 
festation of suspicion or defensiveness. How- 
ever, most of the people in the sample willingly 
contributed their time and effort to the study. 
Repeated contacts to secure testing were 
found to be of value. 

The tested sample compared favorably with 
the desired sample which was specified as a 
result of the probability method of selection. 
It is reasonable to accept the tested group as a 
suitable sample for the development of WAIS 
norms for older people. 

Although the primary purpose of the project 
was the standardization of the WAIS for older 
groups, other analyses of the data were made. 
The effects of additional time on WAIS scores 
were investigated by comparing scores ob- 
tained under standard time limits with scores 
obtained in unlimited time. It was found that 
additional time made very little difference in 
scores, The standard time limits for the WAIS 
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tests are appropriate for all ages, and there 
seems to be no reason for extending the testing 
periods. The differences between the sexes on 
the WAIS were small enough to permit their 
combination in all further analyses. 

Comparisons were made of the complete and 
incomplete cases in terms of the Verbal tests 
which both groups had taken. The complete 
cases generally received higher scores. The 
user of the IQ tables for older groups should 
keep in mind the fact that these tables are 
based on people who completed all eleven 
WAIS tests. 

The study was also concerned with changes 
in abilities with increasing age. In the verbal 
abilities decline with age seems to be relatively 
small until about age 70. The decline in the 
Performance tneasures is greater than in the 
Verbal tests. The mean Verba! Score for age 
group 65-69 is less than one-half standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group, whereas the mean Performance Score 
for the same age group is more than a standard 
deviation below the corresponding mean of 
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the reference group. For groups over 70 the 

decline is more rapid. 

Study of the intercorrelations of the WAIS 
tests revealed that the coefficients are similar 
among the four old-age groups and correspond 
closely to those for younger groups. This would 
suggest similar factorial composition of the 
WAIS at all age levels. 

The development of IQ tables for the old-age 
groups was described. These tables are 
published in the WAIS Manual. For ail ages 
the IQ represents the performance of an 
individual in comparison with people in his 
own age group. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ATTRIBUTED MOTIVE ON THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF STATEMENT 
NICHOLAS PASTORE anp MILTON W. HOROWITZ 
Queens College 


VERYDAY observation suggests that the 
character of attribution of motive 
affects one’s attitude toward persons 

and their actions. If a motive is considered base 
rather than praiseworthy, the evaluation of 
the ensuing behavior may be debased. The 
investigation reported here represents a first 
step in the elucidation of principles or condi- 
tions governing the manner in which attitude 
toward a given motive affects evaluations of 
behavior. We directed our attention to a rela- 
tively homogeneous set of statements of social 
policy rather than actual, and more heterogene- 
ous, segments of ongoing behavior. 

Our procedure is similar to that of Asch in 
his investigation of a parallel problem (1). In 
brief, Asch demonstrated that a given state- 
ment undergoes change in meaning when 
authors of different valence are attributed to 
that statement. In turn, the changed meaning 
influences the degree of acceptance of the 
statement. Although he was probably aware of 
the problem, Asch did not consider the possi- 
bility that the changed meaning was induced 
through the type of motive that was attributed 
to the author. The present experimenters (Zs) 
have shown that there is a congruency between 
the degree of acceptance of author and state- 
ment on the one hand and the type of motive 
ascribed to the author on the other hand (2). 
In that study it was not possible to assert that 
the attributed motive functioned as a causal 
factor since only the subject’s (S’s) own at- 
tribution of motive was involved. Ia the 
present study the Es arbitrarily assigned a posi- 
tive or a negative motive to a given author. 
If these attributed motives influence the degree 
of acceptance of a statement, motive functions 
as a causal factor. 


METHOD 


To each of 10 statements one of two plausible authors 
and one of two plausible motives were attached. A 
brief description of each author accompanied the state- 
ment. For a given statement one of the pair of authors 
and one of the pair of motives were deemed by the Zs 
to be either positive or negative. Since each statement 
occurred under four different conditions (authorship 
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and motive), four booklets were prepared. The first 
three statements with the corresponding pairs of authors 
and motives, identified as positive or negative, are 
given below. 

1. “In the interest of maintaining world peace all 
atomic weapons must be regulated by an international 
organization.” 

Authors: (+-) Bernard Baruch; (—) Klaus Fuchs 

Motives: (—) To justify his personal philosophy of 
world domination by his favored country. (+) To 
promote and maintain world peace. 

2. “Past membership in the communist party, or 
previous association with communists, does not neces- 
sarily make a man unfit for teaching in schools and 
colleges.” 

Authors: (+) Robert A. Taft; (—) Joseph McCarthy 

Motives: (+) To give a fair chance to a man who 
might have made an error. (—) To give the impres- 
sion of being an objective and humanitarian indi- 
vidual. 

3. “Every artist should attempt to reflect and ad- 
vance the social and economic aims of his society in his 
work.” 

Authors: (+) 
Shostakovich 

Motives: (+-) To show that an artist could advance 
desirable aims without sacrificing his artistic ideals. 
(—) To win wider approval fer his work which has 
been criticized as unartistic. 

When they were distributed to the Ss, each state- 
ment, of course, was accompanied by a single author 
and a single motive without any identification as to 
positivity or negativity. ln addition, three nine-point 
rating scales followed each staternent. The first scale 
pertained to the degree of acceptance of the statement, 
the second to the degree of acceptance of the author, 
and the third to the degree of praiseworthiness of the 
attributed motive. The four different booklets were 
randomly distributed to 85 Ss in the first week of an 
introductory college course in psychology; names were 
not required. After the booklets were returned the Ss 
were informed that the stated authors had not actually 
made the statements attributed to them. 


Ernest Hemingway; (—) Dmitri 


RESULTS 


The main analysis, according to our hypothe- 
sis, concerns the comparison between the mean 
acceptance of the 10 statements when accom- 
panied by an attributed motive which is 
positive with the mean acceptance of the same 
10 statements when accompanied by an 
attributed motive which is negative. The statis- 
tical analysis compares the two mean accept- 
ances (positive vs. negative motive) for each 
author for a given statement. Of the 20 com- 
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parisons there were but three reversals; that is, 
for only three comparisons was the mean 
acceptance of statement higher when accom- 
panied by a negative motive than when 
accompanied by a positive motive.’ This ob- 
tained result, by use of the binomial distribu- 
tion, is significant at the 1 per cent level.? The 
main hypothesis of this investigation is thus 
confirmed, Further analysis of acceptance of 
statement as a function of the S’s own rating 
of motive produced, as would be expected, even 
more significant results. Analysis showed that 
the Ss’ rating of motive was congruent with 
the a priori attributions of the Es. 

Several other results may be mentioned. The 
Es’ attributed motive influences the degree of 
acceptance not only of the statement but of the 
author as well. For a given statement and 
author, the mean acceptance of the author was 
greater when accompanied by the £s’ at- 
tributed positive motive than when accom- 
panied by the Zs’ attributed negative motive 
in 19 of the 20 possible author-comparisons. 
In addition the usual finding of social psy- 
chology (cf. 3) that differently valenced 
authors exert a differential pull on acceptance 
of statement was confirmed. For the 10 possible 
comparisons of mean acceptance of statement 
between each pair of authors (one positive, the 
other negative) there were no reversals. It was 
apparent that there was an interaction effect 
between motive and author; an attributed 
positive motive, for example, was rated as 


' Repetition of these three items alone on a larger 
sample yielded results in agreement with our hypothesis. 

* We recognize that each 5’s responses to a set of ten 
statements are not independent. However, it is doubtful 
that lack of independence in this case is responsible for 
the significance of the obtained result. Lack of inde- 
pendence of responses would impair the use of the sign 
test only under the following condition. Ss must in- 
crease the ratings cf those statements which are ac- 
companied by positive motives and concomitantly 
decrease the ratings of those statements which are ac- 
companied by negative motives. But this type of non- 
independence of responses presupposes the very hy- 
pothesis of this investigation 
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more positive by the Ss when it was accom- 
panied by a liked author than when accom- 
panied by a disliked author. This effect will 
be elaborated in another study. 


DISCUSSION 


The demonstration that motive influences 
the degree of acceptability of a statement finds 
ready application to many phases of living. 
The judge who metes out a sentence, or the 
jury that sifts the evidence, is guided by the 
evaluation of the intended motive of the 
defendant. Was an antisocial act committed 
because of ignorance of consequences, an over- 
whelming momentary impulse, premeditation, 
or “bad” character? The answers to these and 
similar questions help to determine the degree 
of negativity of the underlying motive. And, 
in turn, the character of the attributec motive 
is a factor determining the severity of punish- 
ment. Of course, the legal considerations in- 
volved in the relationship of amount of 
punishment to the type of motive receive 
explicit expression in the various Penal Codes. 

Obviously the influence of motive-attribu- 
tion operates in ordinary face-to-face encoun- 
ters of ordinary living as well as in complex 
legal situations. What attitude is induced if a 
guest spills a drink on the rug? To what extent 
should a mother punish her child for a misdeed? 
How shall we interpret the failure of a friend 
to keep some appointment? These are some of 
the manifold questions the answers to which 
depend on the type of attributed motive. 
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CASE REPORT 


OBSERVATIONS OF A PERSON WITH CONGENITAL INSENSITIVITY 
TO PAIN 


LOUIS D. COHEN, DAVID KIPNIS, E. CHARLES KUNKLE, PHILIP E. KUBZANSKY 
Duke U niversity' 


LTHOUGH reports about people insensi- 
A tive to pain are increasing in number 
(5S, 6, 8), they are still rare (about 15 

in the literature) and only one, McMurray 
(6), includes psychological data on a subject 
congenitally insensitive to pain. While Mc- 
Murray referred to Rorschach and TAT 
examinations in his report, these data were 
neither presented nor discussed. The present 
report, about a 19-year-old college girl con- 
genitally insensitive to pain, includes psycho- 
logical projective and objective test data in 
addition to the neurological and medical 


data which have been reported in abstract 
elsewhere (4). 

The subject (S$) was first brought to the 
attention of one of the authors (Kipnis) when 
she responded without evidence of pain to 


the removal of large sections of adhesive tape 
while being seen in the Duke University Stu- 
dent Health Center. Later, after an auto 
accident, she complained of a swelling of her 
ankle which had prevented her from putting 
her shoe on, but had not interfered with her 
participating in the festivities associated with 
a weekend football game and dance. X ray 
revealed a slight fracture. Following this intro- 
duction to the S, she was tested over a period 
of nine months during which a wide variety 
of medical, physiological, and psychological 
experiments and examinations were conducted. 
The history and background information were 
secured primarily from the S, although some 
details were made available by her mother. 
Background. The S’s birth and delivery are 
described as normal, as was her behavioral 
development—walking, talking, play habits, 
feeding, etc. Impaired pain perception was 
first noted during infancy by her parents when 
S sustained severe burns over the left forearm 
and wrist without reacting as expected. Later, 
at 18 months, she took a series of 17 rabies 
‘From the departments of psychology, psychiatry, 


and medicine (neurology), Duke University and Duke 
University School of Medicine. 
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immunization inoculations without evidence 
of pain. Following a tonsillectomy, she did not 
cry and was able immediately to eat a full diet. 
At four, she had severe burns of both legs, and 
she reports that she fractured her ankle at the 
age of eight without apparent pain. Through- 
out her life she has had numerous cuts and 
burns. 

The S’s history also suggests decreased 
perception of tickling and itching, which was 
verified by the mother, who stated that the 
patient was not ticklish during infancy. She 
has had severe disseminated poison ivy on 
several occasions without discomfort or the 
need to have medication for itching. She has 
noted remarkably little discomfort from 
extremes in temperature, for she is able to 
swim in “icy water” and has washed dishes in 
water which has burned her mother’s hands. 
At the age of 16 she underwent an appendec- 
tomy under spinal anesthesia because of fever, 
mild nausea, and a sense of discomfort in the 
right lower quadrant. She was ambulatory 
twelve hours postoperatively, at which time 
she developed a throbbing headache which 
disappeared when she lay down. This pre- 
sumptive postpuncture reaction constitutes 
her only definitely painful experience. She 
has never complained of other headaches, 
menstrual cramps, toothache, or abdominal 
pains. She rarely sneezes. 

Family. The father is described by the S as 
a meticulous person with firm convictions. 
He has been employed as a traffic manager in 
a northeastern business firm for more than 
20 years, has been doing well, and moving along 
through the usual promotion pattern. He 
finished two years of college and is reported to 
have been an able student. He was described 
by the daughter as being very talented, having 
wide interests in art and languages, and taking 
many night courses in order to sustain his 
interests. Daughter further characterizes father 
as being democratic rather than authoritarian. 
She was never spanked by him, although she 
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was always aware when discipline was neces- 
sary, at which time it was administered 
verbally. 

The mother was described as an extremely 
active and intelligent person. She holds four 
part-time and evening jobs, involving teaching 
of crocheting and knitting at two different 
service centers and working as a secretary to an 
attorney and to a guidance bureau. She 
finished high school at the age of 15; maintains 
a wide range of interests, including some com- 
munity activities. 

The only sibling, a brother, who is six years 
senior to our patient and currently a medical 
student in a southern university, was charac- 
terized as being an extremely likeable fellow, 
to whom the subject reported feeling closely 
attached, although she did at times have the 
usual brother-sister squabbles with him. 

Personal. The S was born in the midwest 
and moved to a large eastern city when she was 
four. Her early development was uneventful 
except as noted previously. She began studying 
piano at the age of four and seemed to do 
well, She also studied flute and clarinet and 
currently plays the piano for her own enter- 
tainment. 

After finishing grammar school at an 
early age, she went to a private northeastern 
prep school where she made an outstanding 
record. Although standards were very high, 
she skipped grades. She did very well in 
mathematics, English and science, and poorly 
in history. She was also extremely active in 
extracurricular activities. She claims, however, 
that she has never done much reading. 

She has an avid interest in recorded music, 
including various forms of jazz as well as the 
classics. She also reports enjoying swimming 
and tennis. 

Physical examination. The general physical 
examination reveals no unusual findings except 
for numerous scars over both hands, arms, 
feet, and legs. The neurological examination 
is negative with the following exceptions: 
temperature perception is impaired throughout 
to both heat and cold. Although she is able 
to discriminate the extremes of both heat and 
cold, the ability to discriminate smal! differ- 
ences in temperature is absent. She required a 
minimum interval of 12° C. instead of the usual 
5° C. to note differences. 

Light touch is slightly impaired in an irregu- 
lar and spotty pattern which follows no de- 
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finite dermatome distribution. This is more 
apparent over the extremities. 

Superficial and deep pain are totally absent 
throughout and could not be elicited by pres- 
sure, heat, cold, injury to the skin (piercing 
the skin with needles) or ischemia. There is a 
slight impairment of barognosis and graphes- 
thesia, as well as in two-point discrimination 
and in texture recognition. The ciliospinal 
reflex is absent; the corneal reflex is brisk and 
the associated sensation is described as “not 
comfortable.” From no area of the body can a 
double response to pin-prick be obtained, even 
though the areas tested be burned or denuded. 
Reflexes are all normal and symmetrical; no 
pathological reflexes are noted. 

Special experimental studies. The S’s history 
suggests decreased tickling and itching per- 
ception. Neither sensation could be produced 
by intradermal! histamine injection, cowhage, 
or fine hairs drawn across the skin. A normal! 
flare response was readily obtained to hista- 
mine or local skin injury caused by epilation, 
venipuncture, or scratch. Histamine phosphate 
(0.14 mg.) by intravenous injection evoked 
intracranial “throbbing,”’ but no pain. The S’s 
autonomic responses, characterized by blood 
pressure, pulse rate, peripheral blood flow, 
and sweat reactions to temperatures of 0° C. 
and 51° C., were normal. Reactive hyperemia 
was also easily produced. 

In normal individuals, rhythmic muscle 
contraction produces a slight rise in both 
diastolic blood pressures which return to 
baseline levels within 30 to 60 seconds follow- 
ing cessation of muscular activity. If such 
activity is performed during ischemia to the 
limb exercised, pain soon develops, and the 
elevation of blood pressure is greater, persists 
after cessation of exercise, and returns to 
baseline levels only after the limb circulation 
is restored. In our S, however, ischemic muscle 
contractions were painless, and the pressor 
responses to exercise of a limb were mild and 
the same whether ischemia was present or 
absent. This clearly suggests that the height- 
ened and prolonged pressor response to 
ischemic muscle contraction is due to pain 
perception ard is not merely a vaso-pressor 
reflex initiated by the accumulation of ischemic 
muscle metabolites, as Alam and Smirk (1) 
have contended. It was also noted that re- 
peated painless muscle contraction in an 
ischemic forearm could be performed by this 
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subject for at least four minutes—well beyond 
the limits normally imposed by the appearance 
of pain. Muscle strength remained unimpaired, 
indicating that ischemic pain, in skeletal 
muscle at least, may be a premature warning 
of significant tissue damage. 

Exposure to ischemic muscle pain or certain 
other noxious stimuli is known to produce a 
marked antidiuresis secondary to release of 
antidiuretic substance from the posterior 
pituitary gland. Such a response could not be 
evoked in this subject, either by immersion of 
a foot in ice water (0° C.) for fifteen minutes, 
or by prolonged exercise of an ischemic 
forearm. 

During arm ischemia all sensibilities, except 
position sense, were prematurely lost and 
their return delayed far beyond normal when 
circulation was restored. This phenomenon, 
known to occur with incomplete peripheral 
nerve injuries, was unexpected in this subject. 
The observation is not easily reconciled with 
the conventional assumption that the sensory 
barrier in congenital insensitivity to pain is 
solely in the central nervous system. It was 
also incidentally noted that release of pro- 
longed ischemia produced the usual thermal 
paresthesia but yielded no “pseudocramp,” 
pricking, or tingling sensations, supporting 
the recently disputed concept of Weddell and 
Sinclair (9) that “release pricking” is sub- 
served by pain pathways. 

Electroencephalographic examination re- 
vealed no abnormalities. The subject’s atten- 
tion-reaction to commands, calculations, and 
stroking of the skin, as manifested by the 
disappearance of alpha wave activity, was 
normal. Yet, conditioning the dorsum of the 
hand to stroking resulted in a reappearance of 
the alpha wave pattern which did not then 
disappear when the stimulus was altered to 
vigorous pinching. 

A skin biopsy was obtained revealing nerve 
fibers in normal pattern in the dermis up to 
the Malpighian layer. 

A classic psychological experiment, the 
induction of analgesia in norma! individuals 
in response to hypnotic suggestion, was in 
this subject attempted in reverse. Under 
hypnosis she failed, however, to perceive or 
react to noxious stimuli even with strong 
suggestion. 

Psychological examination. The S was seen 
over a period of eight months at about weekly 
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intervals. During most of the testing she was 
quite off-hand in her manner, easy and un- 
interested; she was frequently flippant and 
wise-cracking—even while conforming to the 
test instructions. The only active expression 
of interest appeared at the end of the testing 
sessions when she asked for information about 
the results. 

The intelligence tests revealed the subject to 
be of superior intelligence. On the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test, she scored at the maximum in a 
number of the performance items and finished 
before the time limits in a number of timed 
tests, thus earning scores below what she 
might have achieved were the tests more 
difficult. Her speed of response in many of the 
tasks was striking. She finished the Digit 
Symbol test in 70 seconds and earned maxi- 
mum extra time credits on the block design 
items. There were no consistent errors in any 
of the material, and the errors that she did 
make were often a function of her haste in 
responding. The high intelligence level was 
consistently manifested throughout all the 
other testing. 

In perceptual tasks, such as the flicker 
fusion, the threshold level was indistinguish- 
able from that of a group of her peers, although 
the precision of her judgment was quite 
variable (comparable to that of subjects in a 
more anxious group). When the flicker-fusion 
task was made more difficult by reducing the 
exposure time, she seemed to have some diffi- 
culty; her responses were inconsistent and 
threshold determinations by the method of 
limits procedure proved impossible. In relation 
to color perception, some difficulty was noted 
in describing colors accurately on Card X in the 
Rorschach, but this difficulty was not con- 
firmed when checked with the Ishihara cards. 
Over all, these findings suggest that she is 
able to perceive accurately, to respond quickly 
and efficiently, and to appreciate the world 
about her. There was difficulty with tasks 
involving maintaining set for a period of time 
and in tasks involving color discrimination. 

On self-report tests such as the Minnesota 
Multiphasic, Lorr anxiety ratings, and Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale, and questionnaires 
such as the Duke Symptom Check list and 
Self-acceptance scales, one finds the S$ well 
within the normal limits of functioning for 
her own group. There is a suggestion from the 
MMPI that she may be assertive and forth- 
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right and have a tendency to impulsive expres- 
sion. The self-report material also suggests 
that she has lower “self-acceptance” than her 
peers. However, she was rated low anxiety on 
the rating scales used for this purpose. In 
genera!, it may be concluded that self-report 
tests do uot distinguish her appreciably from 
others of her social and educational group. 

Sociometric data about the S in relation to 
her classmates were secured in consequence of 
another study of her group of students. She is 
rated by her classmates as in the upper quar- 
tile on qualities such as “intelligence,” and 
“charm, poise, and sophistication.” She was 
frequently chosen as a girl “to room with,” 
“to work with,” or “to invite home.” At the 
time of a repeat evaluation some months later 
she seemed to have gained in social recognition 
and acceptance 

The Rorschach? psychogram reveals strik- 
ingly an absence of all shading responses and 
only one color response in a 58 response 
record with 19 M and 13 FM responses. Two 
additional! color responses were volunteered as 
well as two references to achromatic color. 
She qualified her imaginative concepts with 
adjectives such as “grotesque, maimed, dis- 
torted, weird, scarred, ugly, scorned, snobbish, 
etc.”’ If these descriptions of objects and people 
identified in the Rorschach reflect her views of 
the world or of herself, she may be expected to 
regard herself and others as distorted, inade- 
quate, and deficient. Some of the more striking 
exampies from the Rorschach follow: 


Card III. ‘“There’s a big face—man has a real fiend- 
ish grin with his mouth open-—beady black eyes.” 

Card IV. “A little old man who’s all crippled and 
maimed trying to walk along—all distorted.” 

Card IX. “Looks like people—weird and grotesque.’ 
“A big gash with blood dripping out of it and a big 
puddle of blood down at the bottom.” 

Card X. “Looks as if everything is going to collapse. 
Destruction—everything falling down.” 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
TAT is the elaborate description and detailing 
of sensory qualities of the environment she 


* Copies of the subject’s complete Rorschach pro- 
tocol, TAT stories, and sentence completion blank have 
been deposited with the American Documentation In- 
stitute. Order Document No. 4619 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25,.D.C remitting in 
advance $1.75 for microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress 
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depicts. Thus,’we find her using such phrases 
as “the plush ‘cushion scratched the child’s 
face,” or “trying not to scream out with the 
excruciating pain,” or “bathed in its luxurious 
comforts,” or “feeling the roughness of the 
wood rubbing against her,” or “droplets of 
water glistening in the bright sun as they flow 
in all directions.” It is interesting to note in 
two different stories her reference to pain as 
“excruciating” (above) and as “unspeakable.” 
She verbalizes extraordinary descriptive lucid- 
ity and sensitivity to sensory aspects of the 
environment in the face of her known de- 
ficiencies. This descriptive lucidity is further 
illustrated in the following record of her written 
response to TAT Card 1. 


TAT Card 1. For years this poor boy, eighth child 
in a poverty-stricken family, has wanted to play the 
violin. At every opportunity, he would sit enraptured 
as a master demonstrated his ability to bring forth 
melodious strains from this small assemblance of wood 
and gut. The boy would sit for hours, chin resting heav- 
ily on his pudgy, grimy hands drinking in each note he 
heard, remembering each cadenza, marveling at the 
intricate fingering, projecting himself into this man’s 
position and dreaming, always dreaming-—hoping 
against hope that someday But that was foolish. 
There was school all day and after school he had to 
work, scraping together a penny here and there for help 
in providing the barest of essentials for the family. 
But this family was not just a group of people produced 
by chance as the result of selfish physical pleasure by 
the parents. It was a unit—a body with its members 
working together. One day, as miracles and fairy tales 
would have it, the mother—thin, anemic, rough skinned 
and loving, presented a fiddle to her son. For years she 
had worked and sweated for this day. An expression of 
disbelief came over the child and then an illumination 
and glow that would dim the bright lights of a city 
filled his countenance. He fondled the smooth surface 
with his sweaty fingers. His tossled hair hung over his 
eyes hiding the burning tears of gratitude that filled 
his eyes. His—all his. His imagination leaped to uncon- 
trolled extremes. Practice—that’s what it takes—work, 
practice, unending hours needed to master the finger- 
ings and bowings. He was young, but there was time. 
Time—the all important factor in work, play, life, and 
so he practiced daily. Every free minute was devoted 
to this, his dream until That day at the factory 
several years later. He didn’t hear the warnings. The 
result of the accident was over fifty per cent disability 
of his teft hand. The dream was gone. Never again could 
the delicate strains of Mozart be his. He put the violin 
back in the case, wrapped the velvet around it and 
snapped the lock shut 


There is a theme which runs through her 
TAT stories centering around aspirations to 
achieve goals even while knowing the goals 
are unattainable. She underscores the futility 
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of all such striving and at the same time 
persists in the effort in her stories. 

Discussion. A number of questions seem 
appropriate in consideration of the phenom- 
enon presented by this subject: 

1. Some recent formulations about learning 
have placed anxiety and/or fear, as an 
acquired drive, in a pivotal role for the acqui- 
sition of a wide variety of responses (2, 3, 7). 
These formulations further describe anxiety 
and/or fear as the conditioned response to 
earlier pairing with unconditioned painful 
stimuli. The findings reported here suggest 
questions about the role of pain as an exclusive 
precondition to anxiety and suggest the 
possibility that pain may be one of a class of 
noxious stimuli which may have similar 
functional properties. For example, in the 
infant these might include loud noises and 
sudden release. Parenthetically it may be 
noted that our subject responded with a 
startle reaction upon being surprised, although, 
as we have noted, we could not elicit a pain 
response." 

2. We might inquire how congenital in- 
sensitivity to pain influenced learning in our S. 
There are several relevant questions: (a) Has 
the absence of pain impaired her acquisition of 
the ordinary social and intellectual skills? (5) 
Has she learned to avoid somatic injury? (c) 
What has been the effect of insensitivity to 
pain on the imagery in her language usage? 

As far as can be demonstrated in the psycho- 
logical testing and in relations with the S 
during the extensive examinations which were 
conducted, she seems to have acquired a full 
range of skills and in ample measure. A variety 
of subtests involved in the Wechsler were 
performed with exceptional skill and efficiency. 
Other tests utilized as criteria for intelligence 
also showed her functioning at close to the 
maximum. If our measures of intelligence 
tap achievement in past situations, we have 
ample evidence that the S has learned, and 
well, from the opportunities presented to her. 
We note from the sociometric data that her 
colleagues regard her well; she is considered to 
be intelligent, poised, and sophisticated. She 
is well accepted by her classmates and has 


4 Since going to press, an article by Gordon A. Mc- 
Murray on “Congenital insensitivity to pain and its im- 
plications for motivational theory” has appeared in the 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 121-131, taking essentially 
this same position. 


apparently had a successful career in school 
previous to and including her present activities. 

To the specific question as to whether she 
has learned the avoidance of somatic injury, 
if we may contrast this patient with one 
described by Malmo to Mowrer (8), our S 
has avoided much of the self-destructive 
behavior described by them and has evidently 
found other sensory cues to help her appraise 
her situation and avoid danger. This learning 
has not prevented some carelessness which 
resulted in certain injuries, but as in the in- 
stance where she broke her ankle after the 
automobile accident, she was able to use cues 
other than pain to enable her to repair the 
damage. Quite incidentally, she pointed out 
that she had to be particularly careful in 
dealing with hot objects so that other people 
working with her would not be burned. 

As regards the question of the effect of 
congenital insensitivity to pain on the imagery 
in her language usage, the startlingly lucid and 
elaborate clarification in her TAT stories 
suggests no appreciable limitation. At one 
point when the S was asked about her skill and 
capacity to deal with language and its relation 
to her emotional responses, she pointed out 
that the two were quite disconnected. She 
stated that in looking at a willow tree she was 
impressed with it as a “stick with some things 
hanging on it.”” She was, however, able, she 
said, to describe it as “a wisp of a ballet dancer 
floating gracefully through the sky.” She 
pointed this out by way of refuting the 
possibility that emotional sensitivity was 
necessary for the manipulation of sensitive 
language. One possibility that suggests itself 
is that the very process of studying her 
reactions may have heightened her awareness 
of and response to the opportunities for the 
use of descriptive language. However, she 
reported that her skill with language had been 
called to her attention many years before when 
she had taken achievement and interest tests. 

3. A third series of questions which might be 
considered relates to the role of congenital 
insensitivity to pain in personality develop- 
ment, and its relevance to the general problem 
of psychopathology, particularly to hysteria. 
There are some aspects of this S’s personality 
which are noteworthy as they emerge from the 
psychological testing, but these do not im- 
press us as being very unusual. For example, 
she seems to set a premium on high intellectual 
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and social achievement. She seems to be a 
dominant, authoritative, and definitive person. 
These qualities, however, do not seem to be 
related to the insensitivity to pain. 

There are only slight indications of psycho- 
pathology in the response patterns of the S. 
What emerges from the clinical data are 
curtain response patterns which seem related 
to an awereness of being deficient and 
“maimed,” suggested also in the symbolic 
material. But such response patterns, even if 
relevant, do not appear to be too unusual when 
seen in the perspective of developmental 
psychology. Further, conventional psycho- 
logical tests revealed little that could be 
classified under the usual psychopathological 
nomenclature—such as hysteria. 

There were a few responses which could not 
be easily integrated into the clinical picture. 
During interview, the S appeared to be 
extremely taciturn, unresponsive, and almost 
“poker-faced.” Her emotional responses 
seemed to be very flat, and it was only when 
she was engaged in conversation that anima- 
tion seemed to come through. The marked 
contrast between this interview behavior and 
the articulateness in her writing and in her 
verbal responses to test questions is puzzling. 

The anatomic basis for this curious sensory 
disorder remains unsolved, as in the few 
previously reported instances. It is clear 
that the anomaly represents a defect in pain 
sensitivity, not merely an indifference to the 
sensation. The loss is more profound in some 
individuals than others and mild impairment 
in other sensory modalities may coexist. Yet 
all other neural functions remain intact. This 
situation can be set apart sharply from certain 
other rare diseases in which maldevelopment 
or progressive degeneration of primary sensory 
neurons or higher pathways has been observed 
directly or inferred from clinical experiment. 


SUMMARY 


The present report concerns itself with the 
physiological and psychological observations of 
a 19-year-old college girl of superior intelligence 
who is congenitally insensitive to pain. The 
history and background reveal a considerable 
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number of accidents, burns, and medical 
difficulties to which the patient responded 
without evidence of pain. On physical exam- 
ination no unusual findings are noted except 
insensitivity to pain and mild impairment 
of several other sensory modalities. On spe- 
cial examination and study in a wide variety 
of tests, the picture of insensitivity to pain 
is clarified. Psychological examination revealed 
the subject to be of superior intelligence, to 
be articulate and fluent in written expression, 
and to function within normal limits. Note- 
worthy was her generally flat emotional re- 
sponse to interview, her limited sensitivity 
in the Rorschach, and her extremely articulate 
and elaborate sensitivity to sensory qualities 
as revealed in her written and verbal descrip- 
tions. Some implications of insensitivity to 
pain for general psychological functioning are 
considered. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
ACCURACY OF IDENTIFICATION OF JEWISH AND NON-JEWISH PHOTOGRAPHS 


DONALD N, ELLIOTT anp BERNARD H. WITTENBERG 
Wayne University 


N 1946 Allport and Kramer reported finding a 
positive relationship between anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes and accuracy oi identification of Jewish and 
non-Jewish pictures (1). It was suggested that 
this relationship might result from the great im- 
portance to anti-Semites of identifying Jews. Such 
persons, it was hypothesized, may have become 
more sensitized than nonprejudiced persons to the 
observable characteristics of Jews. This interpre- 
tation was supported by Lindzey and Rogolsky, 
who reported somewhat similar findings (4). 

An important assumption involved in the above 
interpretation is that observable physical differ- 
ences do exist between Jewish and non-Jewish 
populations. Carter’s findings, however, do not 
support this assumption (2). He also pointed out 
that anthropologists are not in agreement regarding 
such physical differences. 

In view of this, one is tempted to look for alter- 
native explanations of Allport’s and Lindzey’s 
findings. One appears when it is noted that in both 


studies, “Don’t know” responses were allowed in 
judging whether the photographs were Jewish or 
non-Jewish. One half of these “Don’t know” re- 
sponses were scored as correct, presumably on the 


assumption that such judgments represented 
genuine uncertainty and that if the subjects (Ss) 
had been forced to use “Jewish” and “non-Jewish” 
judgments rather than these “‘Don’t know’ judg- 
ments, they would have been correct 50 per cent 
of the time. Actually, however, if any knowledge 
concerning an area of judgment exists, “guesses”’ 
are more likely to be right than wrong (3). Since in 
both of the studies better-than-chance accuracy 
in identifying the photographs was reported, one 
might reasonably predict that those Ss who tended 
to use “Jewish” and/or “non-Jewish” rather than 
“Don’t know” judgments would obtain higher 
accuracy scores, solely as a result of this response 
bias. Further, if such a response bias were syste- 
matically related to the anti-Semitic scores of the 
Ss, it would result in a relationship between anti- 
Semitic scores and accuracy-of-identification 
scores. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that such a response 
bias was systematically related to anti-Semitic 
scores? Neither Allport nor Lindzey reported the 
presence or absence of such a relationship. They 
did, however, report that a response bias with re- 
spect to “Jewish” judgments was related to anti- 


Semitic scores: those Ss with relatively high anti- 
Semitic scores tended to use the “Jewish” label 
more often. It is within the realm of probability 
therefore, that Ss with relatively high anti-Semitic 
scores tended to use fewer “Don’t know” responses, 
and, solely as a result of this response bias, ob- 
tained higher accuracy scores. 

This investigation was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that accuracy of identification of Jewish 
and non-Jewish photographs is related to S’s re- 
sponse bias associated with his anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes. 


METHOD 


In order to test the above hypothesis, two major 
changes in the experimental procedure followed by 
Allport and Lindzey were made. First, “Don’t 
know” responses were not allowed. This was done 
to eliminate any effect a bias in the use of this re- 
sponse might have on accuracy-of-identification 
scores. The second change consisted of the use oi 
three samples of 20 photographs—each sample 
containing a different proportion of Jewish pic- 
tures. In the other studies a single sample was 
used, 50 per cent Jewish and 50 per cent non- 
Jewish. 

Sample I was 75 per cent Jewish; Sample II 
was 25 per cent Jewish; and Sample III was 50 
per cent Jewish. Any response bias with respect to 
the “Jewish” label would, therefore, be reflected 
differently in the accuracy-of-identification scores 
for these three samples of photographs. In Sam- 
ple I the label of “Jew’’ would be more likely to be 
correct than incorrect on the basis of chance proba- 
bility. In Sample II the reverse would be the case, 
and in Sample III the label of “Jew” could be ex- 
pected to be correct by chance approximately 50 
per cent of the time. 

Recalling that in previous studies a positive 
relationship had been found between anti-Semitic 
attitude scores and number of photographs labeled 
Jewish, it will be noted that with such an arrange- 
ment of picture samples, this response bias, if it 
were the only, or the most important, determining 
factor in the accuracy of identification, should 
cause differences in the relationship between anti- 
Semitic attitudes and accuracy of identification 
for three samples of pictures. For Sample I the 
relationship could be expected to be positive (since 
judgments of “Jew” would have a greater chance 
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of being correct than incorrect). For Sample II, 
however, the relationship could be expected to be 
negative, and for Sample III, it could be expected 
to approach zero 

If, however, the Allport-Lindzey assumption 
that persons high in prejucice are actually more 
accurate in identifying Jews and non-Jews—is 
correct, one would predict that the relationships 
between anti-Semitic and accuracy of 
identification for the three samples of photographs 
would all be positive and of essentially the same 
size 

The Ss were non-Jewish students in introductory 
psychology at Wayne University. Three groups of 
70 Ss each were used, matched for anti-Semitic 
attitudes on the basis of an 18-item Likert-type 
scale similar to the one used in the previous studies. 
Each group of Ss was presented with one of the 
three picture samples and instructed to judge each 
picture as being of a “Jew” or a “non-Jew.” The 
photographs were obtained by random selection 
from specified populations of Jewish and non- 
Jewish photographs. These populations were, 
respectively, the photographs of all members of 
Jewish fraternities and all members of non-Jewish 
fraternities appearing in the 1949 Wayne Univer- 
sity yearbook 


scores 


TABLE 1 
CorrecaTions Between Anti-Semitic ATTITUDE 
Scores AND (a) AccuRACY OF IDENTIFICATION 
anp (b) Nomper or Pictures LABELED 
Jewisu 


ee 





Group Group Group Combined 
I II Il 


Ss 
N= N=7 N=70 N = 210 


* anti-Semit. 6° 17 07 04 
Accuracy 

* anti-Semit.—No 2 36 31 33 
labeled Jewish 


* SE, (for r = ) = 12, when N = 70. (SE, for r = 0) = 07, 
when VN = 210 


TABLE 2 


Mean Noumper oF Pictures Lasetep Jew, MEAN 
Nomper or Pictures LABELED CORRECTLY, AND 
MEAN Number OF Correct IDENTIFICATIONS 

To Be Exrectep sy CHANCE 





I Il Il 


Actual no. of Jews in 15 (78%) 5 (25%) 10 (50%) 
picture sample 

Mean no. of pictures 
labeled Jew 

Expected no. of cor 
rect identifications 
(by chance) 

Mean no. of pictures 


correctly identified 


78 (39%) 8.4 (42%) 8.3 (42%) 


8.9 (44%) 10.8 (54%) 10.0 (80%) 


68 (4%) 10.3 ($2%) 88 (44% 
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RESULTS 


Correlations were computed between anti- 
Semitic attitude scores and (a) accuracy-of-iden- 
tification scores, and (b) number of pictures labeled 
Jewish. These are shown in Table 1 for each of the 
three groups and for the three groups combined. 

It will be noted that the correlations between 
anti-Semitic scores and accuracy of identification 
are positive for Group I, negative for Group II, and 
negative for Group III; the correlation for all Ss is 
slightly positive. Statistically significant differences 
in these correlations are to be noted between 
Groups I and II, and I and III. All correlations 
between anti-Semitic scores and number of pic- 
tures labeled Jewish were positive and did not differ 
from each other significantly. 

In addition to the results related directly to our 
hypothesis, other data were collected concerning 
the mean number of Jewish “identifications” and 
the accuracy of identification. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 2, where it will be noted that, 
although the actual percentage of Jewish pictures 
varied from 25 per cent to 75 per cent, the per- 
centage of pictures labeled Jewish varied by only 
3 per cent, and then in a direction opposite to the 
actual change. This variation in percentage of pic- 
tures labeled Jewish by the three groups of Ss is 
not statistically significant. The number of correct 
identifications to be expected by chance was also 
computed for each group of Ss by summing the 
products of (a) mean number of “Jewish” judg- 
ments times the proportion of Jewish pictures in 
the sample and (6) mean number of “non-Jewish” 
judgments times the proportion of non-Jewish 
pictures in the sample. It will be noted that the 
mean number of pictures correctly identified by 
the Ss fell slightly below the computed chance 
expectancies for each group of Ss. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the results obtained in the pres- 
ent study, there is no evidence of a direct positive 
relationship between anti-Semitic attitudes and 
ability to identify Jewish and non-Jewish photo- 
graphs. If such a relationship existed, it should 
have appeared in fairly consistent fashion for all 
three groups of Ss. Actually, however, the rela- 
tionship was positive when 75 per cent of the pic- 
tures were Jewish and negative when only 25 per 
cent of the pictures were Jewish. Such differences 
are understandable, however, if one notes the 
positive relationship between anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes and number of pictures labeled Jewish. It 
appears in this study, therefore, that accuracy of 
identification is not a direct function of anti- 
Semitic attitudes but is a function of the interac- 
tion of a response bias (found to be related to anti- 
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Semitic attitude scores) and the proportion of 
Jewish photographs in the picture sample judged. 

An important difference between the results ob- 
tained in the present study and those reported 
previously is that in this study the over-all ac- 
curacy of identification fell slightly below chance. 
Both Allport and Kramer (1) and Lindzey and 
Rogolsky (4) reported better-than-chance ac- 
curacy of identification. ‘Three possible reasons for 
the divergent results have occurred to the authors. 
First, the picture samples were selected from differ- 
ent populations; second, the pictures were selected 
by different procedures; and third, the Ss may have 
varied in skill of identification (as measured). At 
present it is not possible to determine which, if any, 
of these factors caused the divergent results. No 
matter what the cause, however, the results found 
in the present study suggest that the ability to 
distinguish between photographs of Jews and non- 
Jews with better-than-chance results is not 
universal. 

It is hoped, of course, that studies in accuracy 
of identification can be carried on with more com- 
plete sets of cues than those offered by black and 
white photographs. If and when such studies can 
be conducted, we will be better able to arrive at 
definite conclusions concerning the general ability 
to identify Jews and non-Jews and the existence 
of any relationship between prejudice and accuracy 
of identification. On the basis of the results ob- 
tained in this study, however, we are not justified 
in assuming that any general ability to identify 
Jews and non-Jews exists or that prejudiced 
persons are more able to identify Jews and non- 
Jews than are nonprejudiced persons. 


SUMMARY 


Allport and Kramer (1), and Lindzey and 
Rogolsky (4) have reported finding a positive rela 
tionship between anti-Semitic attitude scores and 
accuracy of identification of Jewish and non 
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Jewish photographs. ‘i hey suggested that this rela- 
tionship may indicate a greater skill in such identi- 
fication by prejudiced than by nonprejudiced 
persons. 

It is possible, however, that the abovementioned 
relationship might be spurious—a result of the fact 
that both anti-Semitic scores and accuracy of 
identification were related to the Ss’ judgment 
tendencies. An experiment was therefore designed 
to test this possibility. Three samples of photo- 
graphs were used, one 75 per cent Jewish, one 50 
per cent Jewish, and one 25 per cent Jewish. 

It was found that the relationship between anti- 
Semitic attitude scores and accuracy of identifica- 
tion was positive only for the 75 per cent Jewish 
picture sample. It was also found that the rela- 
tionship between anti-Semitic attitude scores and 
the number of pictures labeled Jewish was positive. 
Consequently, it appears that in this study ac- 
curacy of identification is not a direct function of 
anti-Semitic attitudes but a function of the inter- 
action of a response bias (found to be related to 
anti-Semitic attitude scores) and the proportion of 
Jewish photographs in the picture sample judged. 

It was also found that the over-all accuracy of 
identification in this study was not greater than 
chance. This is in contrast to Allport’s and Lind- 
zey’s findings, where better-than-chance accuracy 
was reported. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON THE “REFINED EMPATHY 
SCORE” 


A. H. HASTORF, L. E. BENDER, anp D. J. WEINTRAUB 
Dartmouth College 


tion and measurement of what has been called 
empathic ability or social sensitivity. Recent at- 
tempts have employed a deviational score when the 
subject tries to predict an associate’s responses to 
questionnaire items. The difference between the 
subject’s (S’s) predictions and the associate’s 


eo continues to grow in the determina- 


actual responses is taken as an empathy score, the 
smaller the deviation, the better the empathy score 
(3, 4). 

Previous studies have dealt with the wecessity 
of controlling for similarity when using a devia 
tional score as a basis for measuring empathic 
ability (1, 5). It was found that an S’s predictions 
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were much more highly related to his own responses 
than they were to the responses of the associate 
predicted for. If, by chance, the S and his asso- 
ciate were actually similar, deviations between the 
S and the associate tended to be reduced. A rank- 
difference correlation of +.53 (n = 50) was found 
between the deviational score, which has been called 
the raw empathy score, and the degree of simi- 
larity. This finding raised the question of the 
validity of the raw empathy score. 

A 42-item questionnaire was administered in 
which S$ answered the questions himself and pre- 
dicted the responses of his associate (1). Each item 
provided a choice of four answers, namely; 1, 
almost always, 2, often, 3, seldom, 4, almost never. 
The item-by-item deviations between an 5S’s pre- 
dictions and his associate’s actual responses con- 
stituted the deviational score which was labeled 
raw empathy. In order to study the influence of 
similarity, the projection, or better, the assumed 
similarity score was developed, consisting of the 
sum of the item by item deviations between an 
S’s own responses and his predictions. The follow- 
ing question was considered: did S predict for 
others in the same way as he answered for himself? 
It was realized, of course, that the similarity might 
be actual, or an unwarranted assumption of simi- 
larity. In either case it called “assumed 
similarity’ and no credit was given since it is cer- 
tainly unclear whether or not S was really em 
pathic. A high deviation in the assumed similarity 
score therefore indicates the degree to which S 
moved away from his own responses to predict for 
another. In order to obtain a more valid empathy 
score which we called the “refined empathy score,” 
the raw empathy score was corrected for assumed 
similarity (5). The refined empathy score proved to 
be unrelated to similarity, rho = —.12 (n = 50). 

Having corrected the empathy score for as- 
sumed similarity, another difficulty arose, which 
it is the burden of the present note to discuss. 

The relationship of what we call the refined 
empathy score and other variables was studied. 
Various aspects of the Strong Vocational Inventory 
Nothing of significance emerged 
except a pattern of responding to certain ques- 
tions. For example, Part V, Peculiarities of People, 
consists of 47 items to which S is asked to answer 
like, indifferent, or dislike to various classes of 
people (such as absent-minded people, religious 
people, etc). The Ss who tended to have definite 
preferences toward people, either like or dislike, 
also tended to obtain high refined empathy scores. 
These successful “empathizers” seemed consist- 
ently to avoid the indifferent response. This 
finding raised the following hypothesis: Ss who 
have definite preferences, particularly about 
people (Part V of the Strong) seem to have greater 
empathic ability as measured by our refined em- 


was 


were examined 
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pathy score. Conversely those Ss who respond 
indifferent seem to have lesser empathic ability as 
we measured empathy. However, prior to any 
further study of the above hypothesis we felt that 
we should look more closely at this tendency to 
respond in this patterned way. We were suspicious 
that this pattern of responding might be carried 
over to the 42-item questionnaire and thus play a 
spurious role in the derivation of the refined em- 
pathy score. We distinguish here between a pattern 
of response and Cronbach’s term, response se. 
Response set is defined by him as “any tendency 
causing a person consistently to give a different 
response to test items than he would when the same 
content is presented in a different form” (2, p. 476). 
Response set implies that the external situation, 
i.2., the test form itself, is influencing the responses. 
This may be true, but more importantly, response 
tendencies might also be prompted by the peculiar 
characteristics of the person. Granting such an 
assumption, we prefer to use the phrase, pattern 
of response, rather than what Cronbach defines as 
response set. In order to ascertain if this pattern of 
responding, which was present in the Strong Vocz- 
tional Interest Inventory, was evident in a con- 
sistent form in the 42-item questionnaire, we 
studied a sample of our Ss, only to learn that such 
was the case. In other words, those Ss who made 
consistent entries in “like” and “dislike” cate- 
gories, thus avoiding the category of “indifferent,” 
were the sarne ones who chose the “1” and “4” 
positions in our 42-item questionnaire. The con- 
verse tendency also manifested itself: Ss tended 
to choose midscale responses in both of these forms. 

The ircidence of end-scale responses was 
studied in terms of the refined empathy score. The 
rho is +47 (m = 104) which is significant at the 
01 level of confidence. We also found that the Ss 
who made end-scale responses tended te choose 
associates who responded with midscale entries. 
The rho is +.32 (n = 104), which is also significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. It became clear that 
Ss high in the refined empathy score tended, (a), to 
give end-scale self-responses, (b), to choose asso- 
ciates who give midscale responses, and (c), to pre- 
dict midscale responses for these associates. In con- 
trast, Ss scoring low in refined empathy tended (a), 
to give midscale self-responses, (b), to choose asso- 
ciates who give more end-scae responses, and (c), 
to predict midscale responses for these associates. 
This pattern of response thus becomes an artifact 
in the empathy questionnaire. It is possible to ac- 
count for the influence of the response patterns on 
the refined empathy scores. For if an S makes end- 
scale self-responses he assures himself credit on the 
assumed similarity score if he chooses as well asso- 
ciates who respond midscale and predicts midscale 
responses for them. The refined empathy score 
gives credit for Ss moving away from oneself when 
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he predicts for another. However, an S who makes 
midscale self-responses thereby limits the amount 
by which he can move away from himself in his 
predictions; therefore he loses out on assumed 
similarity. 

We found that most Ss were cautious in pre 
dicting. They used the middle “often” and “‘sel- 
dom” alternatives. Predictions have been discussed 
by Lindgren and Robinson. They found that 
predictions made on a revision of Dymond’s 
empathy test tended to conform to a cultural 
stereotype or norm (6). The present study bears 
this out. In the light of this finding, we learn why 
Ss who themselves had definite preferences and 
chose associates who reply with midscale responses 
tended to obtain high refined empathy scores. In 
view of these adventitious findings it would then 
become possible to predict an S’s “empathic 
ability” without even scoring his predictions. We 
must therefore impugn the refined empathy score 
as a true measure of empathic ability. 

An implication of the pattern of response lies 
in the field of personality. There is a clear-cut 
tendency for Ss who give end-scale self-responses 
to choose associates who reply with midscale re- 
sponses. Conversely, Ss, if they make midscale 
responses, tend to choose associates who answer 
at the ends of the scale. Our correlation of = +.32 
(m = 104) is significant at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. Ss who are allowed to predict for associates 
of their own choosing, tend to select friends with a 
different response pattern from their own. This 
finding per se is freighted with rich possibilities 
for the field of interpersonal relationships. It is 
conceivable that persons who make clear-cut 
decisions for themselves, choosing such alternatives 
as almost always or almost never, are inclined to 
select friends who are less extreme in their feelings. 
On the other hand those who are moderate in their 
own choices seem to prefer friends who are more 
decisive. We pause for further experimental 
confirmation. 
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The purpose of this brief note has been to point 
out that the refined empathy score, although con- 
trolling for similarity, is still an unsatisfactory 
measure of empathic ability. The patterns of re- 
sponse, previously unperceived, act through the 
scoring system to influence to a large extent the 
refined empathy score. A subject receives a high 
refined empathy score, not necessarily because of 
his empathic ability, but because of his pattern 
of response and the pattern of response of the 
associate whom he chooses. Nevertheless the 
criticism that past measures of empathy did not 
control for similarity is still a valid one. 

The refined empathy score which attempts to 
control for similarity is crippled, however, by the 
operation of what we have discussed as the patterns 
of response. It would, perhaps be opportune at 
this time to express our growing conviction that the 
use of predictions on attitude or questionnaire 
items creates so many scoring problems that other 
experimental procedures should be investigated 
in the search for some feasible measure of em- 
pathic ability. 
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TIME ORIENTATION IN DELINQUENTS 


ROBERT J. BARNDT ann DONALD M. JOHNSON 
Michigan State College 


F WE admit that an active imaginative human 
I being constructs his own environment, select- 
ing from the possibilities offered by reality, the 
temporal organization of this personal environ- 
ment takes on considerable importance. Lewin 
(4), for example, maintained that a person is likely 
to be future oriented if he feels that a highly valued 
goal is accessible to him, while a belief that the 


goal is beyond his reach restricts him to a present 
orientation. 

This orientation toward the future is acquired, 
of course, by incidental learning during childhood 
and adolescence. Hence the different family atmos- 
pheres typical of different social classes would be 
expected to produce different time orientations. 
Schneider and Lysgaard (5) recently reported some 
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TABLE 2 
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Time 
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Delinquents Controls 


Variable 


M SD M SD 


Age 64 mo. 16.9 
19 13 92.1 
School Achievement 24 6A 
Status Index 32 61.6 


evidence from opinion polls on a “deferred grati 
fication pattern” in middle-class families, charac 
terized by educational aspirations, saving habits, 
and the like, not common in working-class families 
Some time ago Davis and Dollard (1), speaking of 
the lower-class adolescent boy, said that “the 
long-range goals do not seem to be ‘there’ in his 
world; he does not see other people in his class 
attaining them, or practicing the behavior required 
of him, and he feels his parents and teachers are 
‘crazy’ when they demand it of him.” 

Following up leads of this sort LeShan (3) re- 
ported in this Journal a comparison of lower-class 
and middle-class children in respect to time orien- 
tation, using a story-telling technique. He found 
that the time spans covered by the action of the 
stories of the middle class children were signifi- 
cantly longer than those of the lower class children. 
Fink (2) found the story-telling technique appli- 
cable also to research with the aged. His institu- 
tionalized subjects made fewer references to the 
future in their stories than his noninstitutionalized 
control group 

LeShan speculated that delinquents in general 
and psychopaths in particular would have short 
time perspectives. They seem to live in the here 
and now, unconcerned about rewards and punish- 
ments in the future. The present study was 
designed to test the hypothesis that delinquent 
boys would have shorter time orientations than 
ordinary boys. Do delinquent boys have a short 
time orientation that is more than a consequence 
of their social class background? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experimental subjects (Ss) in this study con- 
sisted of 26 delinquent boys, ranging in age from 15 
years, 7 months, to 17 years, 11 months, who had been 
committed to a state rehabilitational school by court 
action.' All had appeared before the courts at least four 
times and 21 had been committed previously, either to 


‘We appreciate the cooperation of Mr. E. L. V. 
Shelley, Chief Psychologist, Boys Vocational School, 
Lansing, Michigan, and Mr. Harold Barr, Superin 
tendent of Schools, Bath, Michigan, in securing sub 
jects for this study 


Score Delinquents Controls 
0 
6 
9 
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the state school or to semiprivate correctional schools, 
and were assigned to the living unit reserved for recidi- 
vists. The group was selected in this way so as to elimi- 
nate nondelinquents and boys committed for minor 
infractions. 

At this rehabilitational school the sentences are of 
indefinite length, but it is common knowledge among 
the boys that they will go home in about six months. 
Since there is a continuous psychological program, the 
boys are familiar with psychologists and their tests. 
Thus, except for their legal status as delinquents, these 
boys live in an atmosphere more like an ordinary high 
school than a prison. 

The control group of 26 boys with no court history 
was made up from the population of a small high 
school by selecting boys within the IQ and age ranges 
of the experimental group. To check on academic 
achievement the scores of the experimental group on 
the Stanford Achievement Test (Intermediate Form 
D) were obtained from the school records and the same 
test was administered to the control group. Means and 
standard deviations are shown in Table 1. To check on 
social status the Index of Status Characteristics, as 
developed by Warner, Meeker, and Eells (6), was used. 
This technique assigns weighted scores to occupation, 
source of income, type of dwelling, and dwelling area. 
The weighted scores are added and the total is con- 
sidered an index of socioeconomic status. According 
to this scale the means of both groups fall approximately 
at the dividing line between the lower-lower and upper 
lower classes. As Table 1 shows the two groups are 
quite similar except for the larger age variation of the 
control group. All differences between means were far 
below statistical significance. 

A check on place of residence showed that in the 
delinquent group 16 boys came from urban homes and 
10 from rural homes. In the control group there were 
14 from urban homes and 12 from rural homes. This 
difference also is a minor one 


Procedure 


To investigate the span of future time orientation, a 
projective method was utilized, similar to that used by 
LeShan. Preliminary work showed, however, that the 
delinquent boys were unable or unwilling to respond 
to the instructions given by LeShan: “Tell mea story.” 
After considerable trial and error, instructions were 
adopted to which the subjects could respond readily 
but which remained ambiguous enough to permit 
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personal projection. As finally standardized the instruc- 
tions were as follows. 

“I want to see what kind of a story you can tell. I'll 
start a story and then let you finish it any way you 
want to. You can make it any kind of story you wish. 
Let’s see how good a story you can tell. I'll start it 
now. ‘About 3:00 o’clock one bright, sunny afternoon 
in May two boys were walking along a street near the 
edge of town.’ Now you start there and finish the 
story any way you want to.” 

In response to these verbal instructions, stories 
were produced by all Ss of both groups. The stories 
were recorded stenographically or on a sound-disk 
recorder, from which they were later transcribed in fuil. 

In the many instances in which a specific time in- 
terval was mentioned by S in telling the story, no 
inquiry was made. If no time or time interval was 
included, an inquiry was made following the end of 
the story. The standard question asked was: “How 
long was this from the start of the story?” In this way 
it was possible to score the stories in terms of specific 
time intervals dating from three o’clock. 

After all were collected, the stories were assigned 
score values depending on the length of time covered 
by the action of the story. To avoid the overlapping 
intervals reported by LeShan, slightly different in- 
tervals were used. The scoring categories were as 
follows: 

. Under one hour 

. One hour or more but less than five hours 

. Five hours or more but less than twelve hours 

. Twelve hours or more but less than one week 
One week or more but less than three months 

6. Three months or more 

Thus each story was given a score from one to six 
As a check on the reliability of the scoring, the stories 
were scored independently by three graduate students 
in psychology.*? There was complete agreement among 
the three judges, presumably because of the simplicity 
and explicitness of the scoring categories and because 
an inquiry had been made in doubtful cases. 


RESULTS 


Frequency distributions of the scores for the 
delinquent and control groups are shown in Table 
2. It is clear that the sample of stories from the 
delinquent boys took place in shorter times than 
the sample of control stories. The ¢ ratio of the 
difference between the means was 2.08, which is 
significant by a two-tailed test (p < .05). Since 
the distributions may not be normal, a chi-square 
test was also applied. This yielded a chi square of 
14.10, which is also significant (¢ < .02) 

To check on the matching, the three variables, 
age, IQ, and school achievement, were correlated 
with the scores for time orientation in each group. 


*We are indebted to Leo Gladin and Lawrence 
Walker for their help in the scoring. 
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The six correlations ranged from —.06 to 05. 
Hence the difference between the groups in time 
orientation could not be due to bias of the samples 
in respect to these variables. 

Content differences in the stories of the two 
groups were marked. Of the 26 subjects of the 
delinquent group 15 produced stories with crime 
themes or unhappy endings. In the contro! group 
of 26 stories there was only one with a crime theme 
and three others with unhappy outcomes. 

So little is known about the development of 
time orientation that speculation is hardly profit- 
able. We can conclude that short time perspective 
is part of the pattern of delinquency, but we cannot 
say which is cause and which is effect. We have 
demonstrated that useful results on time orienta- 
tion can be obtained by this story-completion 
method with a simple scoring system. Perhaps 


research with younger children will be possible. 
A study of time orientation in nondelinquent 
siblings of delinquents would be instructive. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 26 delinquent boys was equated with 
26 nondelinquents in terms of age, IQ, academic 
achievement, and socioeconomic status. Stories 
were obtained from all subjects in response to ver- 
bal instructions which included the beginning of 
the story. The stories were recorded and then 
scored in six categories in terms of the length of 
time covered by the action of the stories. Relia- 
bility of scoring was high. Analysis of the results 
showed that the delinquent boys did produce 
stories with significantly shorter time spans than 
the control boys 
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THE AUTOKINETIC WORD TECHNIQUE’ 


ALLAN RECHTSCHAFFEN 
Northwestern U niversity 


T 1s often assumed that as the structure of 
I stimulus situations decreases, perception be- 
comes more and more influenced by idiosyncratic 
variables in the perceiver. The autokinetic effect 

the apparent movement of a pin point of light 
in a totally dark room—was utilized to explore the 
minimum limits of structure which a situation 
may have and still elicit interpretable responses of 
& projective nature. The subjects (Ss) were placed 
in the autokinetic situation and told that words 
would be written by a moving light. The light 
was actually held stationary throughout the 
experiment. 

Nine Ss, six male and three female college stu- 
dents, were tested individually as follows: Ss were 
seated in a totally dark room 8 ft. from the point 
of origin of a dim light source of approximately 1 
mm. diameter. They were given a set of standard 
instructions which indicated essentially that this 
was a test of their ability to see words written by a 
point of light in a dark room. The Ss were en- 
couraged to guess at what a word might be when- 
ever they could not make out every letter of the 
word clearly. Each S§ participated in two sessions 
of 20 exposures each. Duration of exposure was 
varied randomly using 15, 30, 45, and 60 sec. 
exposures. Each session lasted approximately 30 
min., with a 3-min. rest after the first 10 exposures. 
To encourage productivity, Ss were praised when- 
ever they saw a word, Only the standard phrases 
“very good” and “you’re doing fine’ were used, 
and at no time was S told that he got a word right 
or wrong 

All Ss reported words being written by the point 
of light. Word production per S ranged from 2 to 
43; The group’s total production was 122 words. 
As might be expected, word production varied with 
exposure time, the 15, 30, 45, and 60 sec. exposure 
times yielding respectively 14%, 19%, 24%, and 
43% of the group’s total. Rate of word production 
increased as the sessions continued. The first 10 
exposures of both sessions produced only 30% of 
all the words seen, while the last 10 exposures of 
both sessions produced 70% of the total output. 


' This work was done while both authors were at The 
City College of New York and Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
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Similarly, the second session produced more words 
than the first, with 74% of the total word output 
being reported in the second session. Thus while 
rate of word production seems limited, it ap- 
parently can be increased with increased exposure 
time, length of session, and number of sessions. 

Responses ran the gamut from such “unloaded” 
single words as “and,” “‘on,” and “the” through 
material seemingly related to the immediate situa- 
tion to material of a very projective, personal 
variety. Generally, the more productive the S, the 
more personalized the material seemec. 

The most striking example of reference to the 
immediate situation was given by a male S. During 
an intermission he told Z that he wished to finish 
the experiment very quickly, because he had an 
examination to take in a short while. Following 
this, on the last 10 exposures of the session, he gave 
these responses: “leave; on: 1 (just the letter); 
read; after; out; rid; see; 1 (just the letter); run.” 
When later questioned, he said he had no idea at 
the time that. what he saw was related to his desire 
to leave. He seemed genuinely astonished when 
shown the connection and said that he was not 
consciously thinking of leaving while he saw the 
words written. 

Material which apparently transcended the 
immediate situation came from two females who 
were tested with exposure times of up to 3 min. 
following the experiment proper. One of these Ss, 
after giving several responses of a very highly per- 
sonal nature, indignantly demanded of EZ, “Where 
did you get all that information about me?’’ The 
other S produced this paragraph: 


When men are tired and depraved, they become 
mean and callous individuals. When men learn to 
master their souls, the world will be a more humane 
and tolerant place in which to live. Men should learn 
to control themselves. 


Since there is little in the stimulus situation to 
“determine” the nature of the response, the 
technique may have usefulness in experimental 
work where it is desired to elicit idiosyncratic 
material without having to account for variables 
associated with the objective, physical stimulus. 
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THE TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE AND INTELLIGENCE 


JANET A. TAYLOR 
Northwestern U niversily 


Grice (1) and Kerrick (4), involving military 
personnel, each reported a significant correlation 
between scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale and a measure of intelligence (Air Force 
Clerical Aptitude Index and AFQT scores). A 
similar relationship between anxiety and AFQT 
scores for two independent groups of airmen has 
also been reported by Harmmock (2). When the 
Heineman forced-choice revision (3) of the true- 
false Anxiety Scale, designed to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for distortion toward socia! favorability, 
was given to the same groups, Hammock found 
that the correlation between anxiety scores and 
AFQT rating disappeared. Thus, as Grice sug- 
gested, it would appear that while more intelligent 
individuals were better able to “outguess” the 
true-false version and present themselves in a 
better light than the less intelligent, use of the 
forced-choice scale eliminated the distortion of 
scores toward the direction of greater favorability 
and hence the correlation between intelligence and 
anxiety measures. 

Kerrick has concluded, on the basis of her ob- 
tained correlation, that the interpretation in terms 
of drive level given the series of studies demonstrat- 
ing a relationship between anxiety scores and 
various learning tasks in college students is suspect 
because of possible uncontrolled differences in IQ 
among such anxiety groups. As Kerrick stated, the 
results of verbal learning studies indicating an 
inferior performance for anxious Ss might be at- 
tributed to intellectual differences. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the demonstrated superiority of 
anxious Ss, particularly on certain verbal learning 
tasks, for which drive theory had predicted this 
direction of difference (e.g., 6), could be explained 
by postulating a discrepancy in intellectual level 
between anxiety groups. 

More directly relevant to this question, how- 
ever, are two studies with college students relating 
IQ ratings and anxiety scores. Testing 2,513 fresh- 


I’ A RECENT issue of this journal, studies by 


men at the University of Illinois, Dr. Louis Ate’ has 

found a very slight, although statistically signifi- 

cant correlation of —.05 between the ACE and 
anxiety scores. Matarazzo, Ulett, Guze, and Saslow 

(5) have reported a somewhat higher correlation 

between ACE and anxiety (—.25) for 101 students 

but no relationship between anxiety scores and 
performance on the CVS. Further, grade average 
and anxiety were unrelated. These results, indi- 
cating little or no relationship between anxiety and 

IQ scores, are, of course, not too surprising in view 

of the greater homogeneity of intelligence among 
college students than military personnel. They sug- 
gest, furthermore, that the data from anxiety 
studies employing college students cannot reason- 
ably be attributed to intellectual differences. 
However, Grice’s conclusions that intelligence must 
be taken into account in investigations utilizing 
the true-false Anxiety Scale with groups varying 
widely in intellectual level certainly seems war- 
ranted. 
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SoctAL LEARNING AND CLINICAL PsycHoLocy. By 
Julian B. Rotter. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. Pp. xv + 466. $6.50 

lo psychologists cognizant of the gap between 
scientific knowledge and clinical practice, the rapid 
expansion of clinical psychology into diagnosis, 
psychotherapy, and ward administration is often 
disquieting, and there are occasional cries that 
clinical psychologists have sold their scientific 
birthright for the rewards of professional prestige 
and public popularity 

Recognition of the confusion resulting from this 
rush to employ all types of tests or to develop new 
functions has clearly served as the “felt need’’ 
which stimulated Dr. Rotter’s impressive creative 
effort. Social Learning and Clinical Psychology is in 
effect two books in one, a trenchant and forceful 
evaluation of just what clinicians are doing, and a 
formulation of a behavior theory which strives to 
provide a more secure groundwork upon which 
meaningful clinical practice may be based. The 
theory, admittedly tentative and incomplete, rep- 
resents a genuine contribution to the clarification 
of thinking about clinical problems. 

The book falls rather naturally into three dis- 
tinct sections. Chapters I through IV present a 
detailed survey of the current functions and prob- 
lems faced by the working clinical psychologist 
from a theoretical and technical point of view. 
There are, for example, stimulating presentations 
of the value of theory in clinical practice, the im- 
portance of recognizing the limitations of gross 
subjective judgments, problems of labeling and 
categorizing, terminological confusion in report 
writing, and so forth. Clinicians, long restive with 
the methods of psychiatric diagnosis and the noso- 
logical approach, will delight in the author’s demo- 
lition of that point of view, but they will be made 
uncomfortable by his extension of these arguments 
to include many pat concepts in clinical psycho- 
logical practice. A lucid presentation of operation- 
ism and its value for clinical psychological termi- 
nology and research is particularly enlightening. 
On the whole, these three chapters appear to be 
“must” reading for beginning graduate students in 
clinical psychology and, indeed, for many prac- 
ticing clinicians 

The middle section of the book comprises the 
author’s unique contribution, a “social learning 
theory of personality.” Beginning with certain 
rather general postulates, Dr. Rotter gradually 
traces the outline of what may be termed an 
expectancy-reinforcement theory of behavior. The 
theory is “pure psychology,” representing an inte- 
gration of ideas and approaches related to the work 
of Lewin, Kantor, and Adler, to whom the author 
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acknowledges his primary intellectual indebted- 
ness. It is termed a “social learning’ theory be- 
cause of its emphasis on the fact that “Early 
acquired goals in humans (which play a great role 
in determining later goals) appear as the result of 
satisfactions and frustrations which, for the most 
part, are entirely controlled by other people” 
(p. 100). Interpersonal might perhaps be a better 
term than social, however. The key concepts in the 
theory are reinforcement, employed here in a molar 
fashion that follows the empirical law of effect and 
avoids the difficulties and complexities of Hullian 
drive-reduction formulations, and expectancy, em- 
ployed chiefly in the Lewinian sense of the sub- 
jective definition of the situation, but elaborated 
in the more precisely-defined objective sense of 
MacCorquodale and Meehl’s expectancy learning 
theory These concepts are combined into certain 
qus.t-mathematical formulae which specify, for 
example, that the “potential for behavior x to 
occur in situation 1 in relation to reinforcement a is 
a function of the expectancy of the occurence of 
reinforcement a following behavior x in situation 1 
and the value of reinforcement a’’ (p. 108). The 
broader formula for general prediction is: “The 
potentiality of occurrence of a set of behaviors that 
lead to the satisfaction of some need (need poten- 
tial) is a function of the expectancies that these 
behaviors will lead to these reinforcements (free- 
dom of movement) and the strength or value of 
these reinforcements (need value).”’ The organism 
is seen as constantly moving toward learned or 
acquired goals and the current goals, however de- 
rived originally from physiological drives, have in 
the course of development acquired meanings 
often far in excess of the original physiologic 
motives. Three concepts of generalization are em- 
ployed, the third, “generalization of expectancy 
changes,” representing a unique effort to provide a 
construct of great clinical import. There is a de- 
tailed presentation by the author of procedures for 
more precise measurement of expectancy, rein- 
forcement patterns, and generalization effects. The 
two chapters on Basic Concepts and Broader Con- 
ceptions include an impressive array of investiga- 
tions that demonstrate approaches to measurement 
of these variables and tests of hypotheses deduced 
frorh the postulates. These studies, many of them 
unpublished dissertations, are described at length 
and provide a mine of stimulating data and re- 
search suggestions in areas such as measurements 
of expectancy, generalization of expectancy, effects 
of patterning or sequence on expectancies, meas- 
urements of need value, freedom of movement, and 
goal levels. There is then an extension of these con- 
cepts to the matter of the relationship of behavior 
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to the immediate situation, a problem of increasing 
concern to workers with projective techniques. An 
interesting example of the many clever ideas to be 
found in this section is the original and provocative 
presentation of the differential effects of partial and 
100 per cent reinforcements on subsequent expec- 
tancy patterns. Space limitations prevent a full 
summary or evaluation of these meaty, data-filled 
chapters; suffice it to say that they represent an 
unusually rich source of original thinking and 
hypothesis-engendering material that will be re- 
ferred to often by research workers. They also bear 
within them the kernels of methodology for more 
effective clinical procedures and testing techniques. 

The third section of this book, while broadest in 
scope, is somewhat disappointing. Here Rotter 
attempts to relate his four classes of variables, the 
subject’s behavior, expectation of reinforcement, the 
value of external reinforcements, and the psycholog- 
ical situation, to the vast panoply of theoretical! 
approaches, clinical instruments, and psycho- 
therapeutic techniques which are involved in the 
clinician’s functioning. The author chooses exam- 
ples of typical theoretical problems, and interprets 
them in the light of his concepts. A high expectancy 
for punishment becomes the variable in his system 
that roughly encompasses concepts of anxiety, 
emotional disturbance, or frustration state as used 
in other theories. Similarly the concept of self is 
incorporated within the framework of the word 
expectancy, since this latter construct involves the 
individual’s expecrancy of the outcome of his own 
behavior. While these implications flow readily 
from the constructs as developed earlier, one can- 
not help but feel that rather difficult and chal- 
lenging issues have been passed over too casually. 
One might contrast the sober marshalling of con- 
siderations for the use of a concept of “self” in 
personality theory offered by Allport in his recent 
Terry lectures with the sketchy presentation to be 
found here. In the section on clinical measurement 
of personality, Dr. Rotter seems more in his ele- 
ment and this portion contains an interesting sum- 
mary of key testing methods viewed from the per- 
spective of the reinforcement-expectancy theory. 
Suggestions for objectifying clinical procedures and 
for separation of behavior-potential from need- 
values in analysis of projective technique content 
are particularly useful here. The chapter on psy- 
chological therapy includes many useful transla- 
tions of problems into reinforcement-expectancy 
terms. It seems, however, overly abstract and 
difficult to relate to the actual operations of a 
therapy hour. Dr. Rotter discusses matters like 
relationship, insight, catharsis, transference, and 
interpretation, but his presentation lacks some of 
the palpable reality that seems almost essential in 
discussions of treatment procedures. There is a 
paucity of actual case material. As a matter of fact, 
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one cannot help but wonder whether the theoreti- 
cal constructs he employs have sufficient breadth 
and flexibility to account for the vast congeries of 
distortions, self-destructiveness, and bizarre phe- 
nomena that characterize psychopathology in its 
various degrees. This indeed remains for the reader 
the chief gap in the theory as presented—a serious 
question as to its applicability outside of the col- 
lege student subject laboratory experiments de- 
scribed in the theoretical chapters. Such applica- 
tion does not test the theory as a logical structure, 
but since this book strives to demonstrate the effi- 
cacy of theory for practical clinical work, one ex- 
pects much more of these final chapters. Certainiy 
the chapters on testing, therapy, and particularly 
that on environmental treatment of children, 
contain valuable suggestions, but many of these 
seem based on other experience and not necessarily 
on the theory itself. It remains to be seen whether 
subsequent application in clinical situations can 
indeed provide an evaluation of the usefulness of 

the social learning theory for clinical psychology. 
On the whole, then, this book is an impressive 
achievement. Its critical sections present excellent 
teaching material for courses in clinical psychology. 
Its theoretical section is challenging and replete 
with clever experimental ideas that have implica- 
tions for clinical practice. However difficult trans- 
lation of the theory into the terms of clinical opera- 
tions may be, it must be said that a serious attempt 
is made here. If it is kept in mind that the theory is 
admittedly a work in progress, the reader cannot 
help but be stimulated by its clarity and potential 
generality. Although the sections on research are 
difficult reading because of excessively detailed pres- 
entation, the total effect of the style is reasonably 
pleasant once the definitions of new terms are fixed 
in the reader’s mind. Clinicians and personality 
theorists will undoubtedly find a good deal lacking 
in the section on application and in the failure 
really to come to grips with vast problems like 
anxiety, the self, and transference. There is, never- 
theless, much to be learned from this book by those 
who are willing to read it carefully and reflectively. 
Jerome L. Sincer 

Franklin D. Roosevelt V.A. Hospital 
Montrose, N. Y. 


PERSONALITY THRroucH Perception. By H. A. 
Witkin, H. B. Lewis, M. Hertzman, K. 
Machover, P. B. Meisnner, and S. Wapner. 
New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 571. 
Price $7.50. 

Some years ago the senior author conducted a 
series of experiments which revealed rather 
substantial variability in the capacity of subjects 
to detect experimentally induced deviations from 
their own vertical position and in that of their 
visual field. The studies reported in the present 
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volume comprise an extensive and painstaking 
investigation of this observation and of its implica 
tions. Personality through Perception is, in short, an 
exploration of individual differences in the recog- 
nition of which way is up. 

It is a substantial if uneven book. There appear 
in sequence an exceptionally sanguine and ap- 
probative introduction by Gardner Murphy 
(“...1 believe that the work .. . signalizes a new 
step toward the maturity of American Psy- 
chology’’), a brief preface by Witkin, 22 chapters 
of text, three appendixes, a heavily psychoanalytic 
and Gestalt bibliography of 101 entries, and an 
exceptionally serviceable index. The body of the 
report includes 20 figures and 106 tables. 

A concise summary of the experimental preface 
to the present report is provided in the first 
chapter. This summary emphasizes two prominent 
findings: subjects differ markedly in responsiveness 
to both visual and proprioceptive cues in perceiving 
their position with respect to the vertical, and the 
relative dependence on one or the other of these 
classes of stimuli is consistent over a number of 
laboratory situations. The remainder and sub- 
stance of the volume is concerned with descriptions 
and analyses of the experimental situations and 
of the test criteria, with evidence respecting the 
two “modes of space orientation” and consistencies 
in these modes from one perceptual task to 
another, and with the examination of relations 
between an extravagant number of personality 
measures and the perceptual task scores. Basic 
data were obtained from 52 men and 51 women 
college students selected to include a wide range 
of performance on the space orientation tasks. 
Additional results are presented for 72 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients and for some 200 normal 
children at five different age levels. The former 
group was employed for vulidation and for testing- 
the-limits purposes; the children provided infor- 
mation on the genetic development of the observed 
perceptual phenomena. 

Fach subject participated in a total of 16 
perceptual and personality test situations. Of the 
former, three-—the rod-and-frame test, the tilting- 
room-lilting-chair test, and the rotating-room test 
are of primary importance in differentiating 
between Ss and are designed so that the vertical 
may be located with respect to the axes of the 
visual field or with reference to bodily sensations. 
Each yields an index reflective of the extent of 
reliance on visual field cues. Three perceptual 
tasks—the embedded-figures test, brighiness-con- 
stancy tests, and the audilory-visual-conflict test—do 
not involve space orientation but purportedly 
measure the ability to separate a component of a 
field from its context. It was hypothesized that 
this capability is related to the mode of space 
perception revealed in the first tasks, i.e., the 
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dependence on visual cues. Three remaining 
perceptual tasks—the body-steadiness test, the 
bod y-balance test and the two-hand-coordination tests 

were developed “...to evaluate the effect of 
the visual field upon ‘body action’ of various 
kinds,”’ and were included on the assumption that 
“... susceptibility to influence by the field in 
dealing with one’s body is a general feature of 
some people’s psychological functioning.” 

Materials relating to the design and analysis of 
these perceptual tasks comprise the book’s 
principal asset. The results obtained were, in 
general, corroborative of those in earlier experi- 
mentation. Additionally, it was found that the 
extent of susceptibility to influence by the visual 
field is determined by the structure of the field, by 
the prominence of internal cues, and by charac- 
teristics of the task to be accomplished. Spe- 
cifically, “... adherence to the visual field was 
usually more marked when the position of the field 
as a whole was to be determined than when the 
position of an item within the field was to be 
established ...and...perception of the body 
was less influenced by the surrounding field than 
was perception of an external item.” 

Findings relating to personality and to its 
influence on the perceptual tasks are less easily 
interpreted. The personality test battery was 
exclusively projective and included the following: 
aulobiography, personality questionnaire (a selection 
and adaptation of 78 items from the MMPI), 
sentence completion test, clinical interview, figure- 
drawing test, Rorschach Test, Thematic A pperception 
Test and word association test. Of these, the first 
three were employed as adjuncts to the interview. 
The remainder yielded criterion scores. The 
ostensible reason for this particular selection of 
personality test devices—which has a number of 
grave consequences—was to obtain “. . . the fullest 
possible understanding of each subject’s per- 
sonality.” 

To the reviewer there seems to be a more basic 
reason, one which is vital to the primary concern 
of the study as it is construed by the authors. It is 
apparent from the first chapter that the authors 
conceive their investigation as something more 
than a shotgun empirical onslaught on the per- 
sonality-perception issue. They have an hypothesis 
of formidable import. In skeletal form, this 
hypothesis asserts that an individual’s mode of 
space orientation—his relative dependence on 
visual field stimuli—is but one reflection of his 
placement on personality dimensions of truly 
protean range. In rough everyday psychoanalytic 
language these fundamental dimensions are 
subsumed within the “activity-passivity’’ con- 
tinuum. “Passive” individuals—somehow identi- 
fied as persons primarily responsive to external 
cues in perceiving the vertical—are likely to be 
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dependent, submissive, anxious, impulse-ridden, 
self-abasing, lacking in 3elf-insight and possessed 
of a“... relatively undifferentiated and primitive 
body image.” “Active” individuals—those pri- 
marily responsive to internal cues—are prone to 
assertion, independence, assurance, self-respect, 
satisfactory impulse control, and an “integrated 
... adult conception of the body.” The speculative 
identification of external cue dependency with 
passivity and internal cue dependency with activity 
rests in what appears to be a gratuitous supposition 
that responsiveness to proprioceptive stimuli is 
somehow more “analytic” than is responsiveness 
to field stimuli. Whatever their source, it is 
apparent that in order to test these notions it is 
necessary to employ personality devices which 
lend themselves to broad interpretations regarding 
“dynamics”, i.e., the projective tests. It is clear 
that this implicit requirement need not preclude 
the inclusion in the battery of one or more 
objective tests of personality. Unfortunately none 
was employed. In the surprising experimental 
design used by the authors, broad clinical interpre- 
tations and the tenuous measures from which they 
are derived, provide the only personality criteria 
against which perceptual task performance is 
compared. They are the validation data. 

The problem of validation pervades the book 
and is confounded in several ways. In order to 
devise indexes for the various personality tests 
the authors compared the protocols of subjects 
who differed strikingly in tneir perceptual task 
performances. Measures which did in fact differ- 
entiate the two groups, were derived on the basis 
of those scores and these stacked measures alone 
were employed in the correlational analysis of the 
personality and perceptual task data. Further, no 
satisfactory cross-validation is reported for the 
relations asserted on the basis of these procedures. 
Certainly there is neither logical nor statistical 
justification for interpreting the results obtained 
with psychiatric patients as validation for those 
obtained with the college student sample. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no way to sort out the contribu- 
tion of chance to the observed relationships. 

An additional validation problem is presented 
by the personality measures used in relating 
performance in the two kinds of tasks. By the 
nature of their construction, the personality test 
measures have a built-in, and frequently per- 
suasive, face validity. But in no case is there 
empirical evidence to support the ascription of 
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personality correlates to these measures. The 
assumption implicit in the authors’ treatment of 
this reasonably crucial issue is a curious one: 
apparently their conjecture respecting the sig- 
nificance of differences in perceptual tasks is 
expected to provide corroboration of the sig- 
nificance of otherwise unverified personality 
measures. These measures, in turn, are apparently 
intended to explain the same perceptual task 
differences with which they were built to correlate. 

There are other, comparably basic, inadequacies. 
One is the failure to control known sources of 
variance. The authors cite data, for example, 
attesting a close relationship between scores on the 
Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children and 
performance on several of the perceptual tasks 
employed in their experiments. Yet there is no 
report that the experimental subjects were even 
administered an intelligence test. Similarly, while 
there is apparent recognition of the influence of 
cognitive (associative) factors on perceptual tasks, 
no attempt was made to analyze subject groups 
with respect to relevant pre-experiment experience. 
There was very little concern apparent about the 
important question of test reliability, But there 
seems little point in perseverating in this catalog 
of methodological flaws: they seem to permeate the 
entire fabric of the book and to debase the fas- 
tidious and ingenious perceptual experimentation 
which is its major strength. 

What proved to be most disturbing to this 
reviewer was the rapid dissipation of the promise 
extended by the sophistication and subtlety 
demonstrated in the treatment of the perceptual 
phenomena. It is difficult to understand why 
personality variable. © uid not have been handled 
with the same dispassic ate and skilled objectivity, 
if not the same precision as, say, the stimulus 
variables. It is equally difficult to understand why 
“dynamically-oriented” psychologists fail to 
recognize the critical need to translate the casual 
and intuitive language of the clinic and the couch 
into the deliberate and open language of the 
laboratory. The argument that reduction and 
specification emasculate “meaning” is demon- 
strably specious; meaning is meaning. It is time 
that the psychology of personality incorporated the 
simple contraceptives that are a part of the 
scientific method. 

Josern G. Smita 

RAND Corporation. 
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